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• F ore word 


It lias now been nearly six years since the' Unesco General 
Assembly, meeting in Mexico City, 1947, authorized a study 
of “Tensions Affecting International Understanding/' As the 
first director of the Tensions Project, it was my assignment 
to translate the series of resolutions which constituted the 
project into an action program which might help bring some 
of the knowledge and techniques of social scientists to bear 
on an understanding of problems with which men and 
women everywhere are concerned. When I arrived in the 
Paris headquarters of Unesco on March 4, 1948, a huge desk 
in a mirrored room was supplied with a copy of the Unesco 
resolutions, sharpened pencils, and some pads of paper. 

With the encouragement of Julian Huxley and Walter 
Laves, then Director-General and Deputy Director-General, 
respectively, a start was made, active help being given by 
Arvid Brodersen, Otto Klineberg, P. W. Martin, and others 
who were my colleagues in the Social Science Department. 
Recalling these days, I find it gratifying to see a number of 
the projects initiated then coming to a head now in pub¬ 
lished form. 

Among the resolutions which constituted the original 
Tensions Project was one that read: “Inquiries into the 
conceptions which the people of one nation entertain of 
their own and of other nations." Among several other studies 
that were initiated to carry out this resolution, wc felt that 
surveys in different countries, utilizing modem sampling 
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techniques and asking the same questions of people in different nations at 
approximately the same time, might be revealing. Accordingly a modest 
sum was set aside for this undertaking, and plans were drawn up to get 
it under way. 

These plans were then discussed at some length with Alfred Max, Jean 
Stoetzel, and Helene Riffault of the Institut Franfais d’Opinion Publique 
and with Dr. Henry Durant of the British Institute of Public Opinion. Our 
major problem was, of course, to decide what might prove to be the most 
significant problems for inquiry and then to decide, with due regard lor 
geographical spread, on the countries in which the studies might be con¬ 
ducted, and the organizations that could cooperate with us. 

A list of countries in which polls were taken, together with the organiza¬ 
tion making the surveys, their directors, the dates during which the survey 
was made, and the size of the sample of people interviewed follows: 


AUSTRALIA: 

BRITAIN: 

FRANCE: 

GERMANY: 

ITALY. 

THE NETHERLANDS: 

NORWAY: 

MEXICO: 

UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA! 


Australian Public Opinion Polls, Roy Morgan, July, 1948, 
sample—945. 

British Institute of Public Opinion, Henry Durant, July, 1948, 
sample—1,195. 

Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique, Alfred Max and Jean 
Stoetzel, June, 1948, sample—1,000. 

Public Opinion Research Office, Political Division, British 
Military Government, James R. White, August, 1948, sample 
—Berlin, 644; sample—British Zone of Occupation, 3,371. The 
survey was repeated in Berlin in October, 1949, sample—430. 
DOXA (Istituto per le Riceiche Statistiche e l’Analisi dell’ 
Opinione Pubblica), P. Luzzatto-Fegiz, July, 1948, sample— 
1,078. 

Nederlands Instituut voor de Publieke Opinie, Jan Stapel and 
W. de Jonge, July, 1948, sample—942. 

Norsk Gallup Institutt A/S, Bj. Balstad, August, 1948, sample 
-1,030. 

International Public Opinion Research, Inc., Elmo C. Wilson, 
December, 1948-January, 1949, sample—1,125. (Inteiviews 
only in cities of 10,000 or more population.) 

Benson & Benson, Inc., Lawrence E. Benson, Soptcmber- 
October, 1948, sample—1,015. 


Thus the "Germans” sampled—and referred to as such in the text—are the 
population of the British Zone of Occupation, while the Mexicans are an 
entirely urban sample. Further information on sampling and interviewing 
methods are given in Appendices C and D. 

It should be noted here that for one reason or another, other organizations 
invited to participate were unable to join in the undertaking. These were: 
Professor G. Jacquemyns of the Institut Universitaire dlnformation Sociale 
et ficonomique (INSOC) of Brussels; Mr. Wallace Johnson of the American 
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Institute of Chinese Public Opinion; Mr. Elmo Wilson of International 
Public Opinion Research, for some major South American country; and 
the National Opinion Research Center which was initially approached to 
do the survey in the United States. We also unofficially approached persons 
in contact with a Hungarian survey organization and the Czech Institute 
of Public Opinion, which were operating at that time; but we did not find 
it possible to arrange for surveys in either of those countries. After pre¬ 
liminary field tests and several revisions of the questionnaire, the form 
of the questionnaire used in this study was sent to all cooperating organiza¬ 
tions together with a set of instructions for tabulations and translation. 
The sample was set at 1,000 for each country. 

All results were returned to Paris headquarters of Uncsco, and a pre¬ 
liminary analysis of the results was made by Dr. Durant. Because of the 
pressure of other duties. Dr. Durant was unable to complete the final syn¬ 
thesis and report, and arrangements were made with the Office of Public 
Opinion Research at Princeton University for Mr. William Buchanan to 
complete the analysis, interpret the findings, and write the report. While 
Mr. Buchanan’s report can speak for itself, I should like to add a note of 
gratitude to him and to Miss Virginia Zcrega, as well as to Dr. Durant, for 
the patience and skill with which they have gone over a really tremendous 
mass of data and have brought together the results of the first international 
survey made under the auspices of an arm of the United Nations. Acknowl¬ 
edgment is also clue Dr. F. P. Kilpatrick, Elizabeth Deyo, and Esther 
Alford for their most helpful editorial suggestions. It is to be hoped that 
the survey tool, which becomes more refined each year, may be put to fre¬ 
quent use in the service of international understanding. 

Articles in learned journals have discussed the various difficulties en¬ 
countered in international surveys. 1 Many of the problems pointed to in 
these articles were largely overcome because of the competence' and re¬ 
liability of the organizations that collaborated with us in tin's undertaking. 

In addition to the semantic problem involved when one is trying to con¬ 
vey the same meaning in different languages, a major problem in interna¬ 
tional surveying is that of drawing valid comparisons and accurate ex¬ 
planations of the various and varying results, while bearing in mind how 
the backgrounds of the people in different countries differ from each other. 
The difficulty is, of course, not a new one for those who deal with surveys. 
But the difficulty is present to a greater degree when surveys are on an 
international scale. There is no easy solution to the problem, which involves 
chiefly an exchange of knowledge of the backgrounds and opinion contexts 
to be found in different areas of the world. Increased experience in intcr- 


1 See p. 105. 
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national surveys and, wherever possible, some face-to-face communion 
with those responsible for the surveys should in time increase the accuracy 
with which we can interpret results. 

One final comment: when this survey was planned, we were quite con¬ 
scious of the possible dangers of publishing results which indicated what 
people in one nation thought of people in another nation. We recalled that 
people often do not like to see themselves as others see them. But obviously 
the findings of research must be made available to all who can utilize them 
to increase our understanding of each other, even at the risk that some 
might misuse them and try to exacerbate existing prejudices. 

Hadley Cantril 

Princeton University 
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Maps in Our Heads 

Walter Lippmann gave currency to the word “stereotypes,” defining it 
thirty years ago as “pictures in our heads.” The general semanticists lean 
heavily on the analogy of words to “maps,” which represent reality blit are 
not themselves “reality.” In somewhat the same sense, the Unesco survey 
was an endeavor to bring out into the open for examination the “pictures” 
of foreign peoples and the “maps of the world” in the heads of the citi¬ 
zens of nine nations. 

Hayakawa says: 

There is a sense in which we all live in two worlds. First, we live in the world 
of the happenings about us which we know at first hand. But this is an extremely 
small world, consisting only of that continuum of the things that we have actually 
seen, felt or heard—the flow of events constantly passing before our senses. As 
far as this world of personal experience is concerned, Africa, South America, Asia, 
Washington, New York, or Los Angeles do not exist if we have never been to these 
places. . . . 

Most of our knowledge, acquired from parents, friends, schools, newspapers, 
books, conversations, speeches, and radio is received verbally . . . . These reports 
are not given us by people who saw it happen, but are based on other reports: 
reports of reports of reports. . . . 

Let us call this world that comes to us through words the verbal world , as 
opposed to the world we know or are capable of knowing through our own ex¬ 
perience, which we shall call the extcnsional world. 

Now this verbal world ought to stand in relation to the extcnsional woild as 
a map does to the territory it is supposed to represent. If the child grows to adult¬ 
hood with a verbal world in his head which corresponds fairly closely to the ex- 
tensional world that he finds around him in his widening experience, he is in 
relatively small danger of being shocked or hurt by what he finds, because his 
verbal world has told him what, more or less, to expect. He is prepared for life. 

1 
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If, however, he grows up with a false map in his head—that is, with a head 
crammed with false knowledge and superstition—he will constantly be running 
into trouble, wasting his efforts, and acting like a fool. He will not be adjusted 
to the world as it is; he may, if the lack of adjustment is serious, end up in an 
insane asylum. 1 

Stuart Chase elaborates this statement somewhat: 

General semantics uses the analogy of a map in three basic premises: 

1. A map is not a territory. Words are not the things they represent. 

2. A map does not represent all of a territory. Words cannot say all there is 
to be known about anything. 

3. A map is self-reflexive. An ideal map of its own territory would include a 
map of a map of a map. We can speak words about words, etc. 

Inside each of us lies a picture oi the world. It stands for the whole realm of 
material objects, happenings, relationships, out there. Into our picture has gone 
everything we know, or think wc know. It is our map ol reality, without which 
we could not find our way through life at all. We are well adjusted in proportion 
to its correctness and in proportion as we remember its limitations. 2 

Without diverging too far into a discussion of what constitutes “reality,” 
it should be pointed out that Hayakawa’s implication that what wc see 
and hear and touch is “real” and what we perceive second hand is not, has 
been modified by psychologists and others experimenting with illusory 
effects. One example is the so-called “distorted room,” so constructed that 
the walls arc not where they appear to be. The viewer is frustrated when 
he attempts to touch the walls because he brings to his perception the 
assumption, based on his experience with other rooms, that all rooms are 
rectangular. Only by acting, i.e., moving about in the room, or watching 
someone else act in it, is he able to correct his impression. Our perceptions 
of things close at hand are also “maps,” subject to distortion by other-than- 
verbal misapprehensions but better “maps” because they are based on per¬ 
sonal experience and have generally proved effective in use. This has in¬ 
volved bringing into account another important factor that shapes these 
“maps”—the purposes for which they arc used. These “maps” vary with the 
individual purposes of each person, as well as with his own unique ex¬ 
perience. 3 

It is not possible to draw the individual “map” of the world which every 
man carries around in his head and to which he refers when he has to pass 
judgment on the possibility of, say, peace or the nature of “Russian na- 

1 S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), pp. 
21-24. 

’Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind (New York: Harper and Bros., 1948), 
p. 252. 

*F. P. Kilpatrick, Human Behavior from the Transactional Point of View (Hanover, 
N. H.: Institute for Associated Research, 1952), Pt. I, Ch. 3. 
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tional character/’ Each of these "maps" is somewhat different because of 
different experiences, exposure to different cultures, and different purposes. 
On the other hand, the "maps” are similar because certain peoples have 
had similar experiences, have read the same newspapers, and have the same 
purposes. 

The 1 Unesco survey attempts to discover the similarities and differences 
in these "maps” that go with similarities and differences of nationality, of 
culture, of (‘lass, and of income. By asking questions and treating the results 
statistically, one can achieve a sort of composite "map” for a nation or a 
class—one whose differences from that of another nation or class will, it is 
hoped, reveal a little of why these people act as they do. Perhaps two 
nations collide with each other in war because they arc following different 
"maps,” both of which show clear channels ahead. 

Maps on Paper 

These "maps" of the senianticists are figurative in that they exist "in our 
heads.” In the field of international affairs, maps which exist on paper may 
have caused almost as much trouble. Each of them is at fault in some re¬ 
spect because it attempts the impossible task of representing a three- 
dimensional world on a two-dimensional piece of paper. The Mercator pro¬ 
jection of the world with its center at O' —the longitude of Greenwich, 
England—is the principal offender; but only because* it has been the most 
frequently used. It is most accurate along the Equator; thus the sea 
route between New York and London lies in a rather distorted area. "The 
earlier perplexities of Anglo-American relations,” the underestimation of 
cross-polar distances between northern countries, and certain distorted 
notions of power relations have been blamed on the inappropriate use of 
a map designed for nineteenth-century British ship masters to "indicate 
political relationships of the states of the world” in the twentieth century. 
"American complacency” has been attributed to the traditional map of 
the "Western Hemisphere,” which has its center and most of its periphery 
in mid-ocean and "embraces almost the maximum area of ocean,” whereas 
a hemisphere centered in the middle of the United States would contain 
all of Europe and parts of Africa, Turkey, Russia, Manchuria, and Japan. 4 

Thus we must use different maps for different purposes. For this reason, 
a good atlas will have a variety of maps—one showing natural harriers, one 
rainfall and temperature, one natural resources, and one* showing political 

4 From “Maps, Strategy and World Politics/* by R. K. Harrison and R. Struusz-Hupe; 
“The Geography of the Peace/* by N. J. Spyknian; and "This Hemisphere/* by S. W. 
Boggs; reprinted in Foundations of National Power , II. and M. Sprout, editors (Pnnec- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1945), 
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divisions. Another variety is the demographic map with the area of each 
political division proportionate to its population. This helps us to take into 
account the relative political importance of sheer manpower, expressed as 
votes in an area with representative government or as military potential 
in the world as a whole. 

All of these maps are “in proportion” in one sense. All of them are “out 
of proportion” in another. This depends on the purpose for which they 
will be used. No one can say that another's map is “wrong” or “does not con¬ 
form to reality” merely because it does not agree with his own. 

In the charts and graphs used for illustrative matter here and in the 
descriptive passages in the text, an attempt will be made to construct an 
“atlas and gazetecr” of part of the world. The distances between peoples 
will be more akin to the “social distance” of the sociologist than the actual 
distance of the geographer. The boundaries on these “maps” will include 
the “boundaries” between economic and status groups as well as national 
groups. Among the “natural resources” to be listed will be the national level 
of “security” and “satisfaction.” These nations will be peopled with “stereo¬ 
types” that exist only in the minds of the beholder. 

These “maps” of the ideas of groups, it may be recalled, are no more 
“inaccurate” than the flat Mercator map of a round globe. They are simply 
used for a different purpose. Moreover, in Stuart Chases words, they do 
not “represent all of the territory” but only certain aspects that may be 
discovered by the questionnaire technique. And, since they are composite 
“maps” of individual “maps” in the heads of individual people, they are 
in a sense “self-reflexive.” They are important because they are the “maps” 
that are used to guide people in their relationships to other people at 
home and across borders. 

Subject Matter of the Survey 

Implementing the Unesco directive, 5 a questionnaire was designed which 
would elicit statements that (1) describe how respondents in one country 

* “5.1.1. The Director-General is instructed to promote enquiries into: 

i. the distinctive character of the various national cultures, ideals, and legal systems; 

ii. the ideas which the people of one nation hold concerning their own and other 
nations; 

iii. modern methods developed in education, political science, philosophy and psy¬ 
chology for changing mental attitudes, and into the social and political circum¬ 
stances that favour the employment of particular techniques; 

iv. the influences which make for international understanding or for aggressive na¬ 
tionalism." 

The wording of the Tensions Project directive is taken from Otto Klineberg’s Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding , Social Science Research Council Bulletin 62 
(New York, 1950), p. 1, which discusses the various Tensions Projects and relates them 
to a large body of research in allied fields. 
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react to people in another, and (2) reveal causative factors behind their 
reaction, so far as this tool of research permits. 

Out of the thousands of pertinent questions that might have been asked, 
fourteen 0 were selected to probe the five general areas of opinion con¬ 
sidered most important and, at the same time, most amenable to the inter¬ 
viewing process. 

These areas are: 

1. The individuals estimate of his own position in the class structure 
of his country, and its relation to his view of other people at home and 
abroad (Q.9-10). 

2. Ilis feeling of personal security in matters unrelated to international 
affairs, and his satisfaction with life in his own country (Q.5-8). 

3. The peoples toward whom he feels friendly or unfriendly (Q. 11-12). 

4. The stereotypes he carries in his head of his own and certain foreign 
peoples (Q.13). 

5. His ideas about human nature, peace*, world government, and na¬ 
tional character (Q.l-4). 

It will be noted that these* questions (1-13) include enough material on 
his opinions about his own countrymen to provide a standard of compari¬ 
son. Q.14 was used to gel at the political views of the respondent. The inter¬ 
viewer also noted the respondent's sox, estimated his socio-economic status, 
and asked his age, education, and occupation. These background factors 
were later utilized in tabulating the answers. 

The Questionnaire 

The questions were rearranged on the ballot in the order that would fa¬ 
cilitate interviewing, so that early questions would not “give away” later 
ones or otherwise prejudice the answers the respondent might make. The 
English-language, master version of the questionnaire, which was sent to 
the survey agencies, is given below. 7 

Q.la: Do you believe that human nature can be changed? 

Can Cannot Don’t know 

Q.lb: If can: Do you think that this is likely to happen? 

Likely Unlikely Don't know 

• Actually 21, if “a,” “b,” and “c” divisions of some questions are counted separately. 

7 Copies of the questionnaires used in each country, showing translations into the six 
languages other than English, are given in Appendix D, along with pertinent data about 
sampling, survey agency comments, and the perccntaged results icr each individual 
country. 
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Q.2: Do you think that our (British) characteristics are mainly bom in 
us, or are they due to the way we are brought up? 

Bom in us Way brought up Don’t know 

Q.3a: Do you believe that it will be possible for all countries to live 
together at peace with each other? 

Possible Not possible Don’t know 

Q.3b: Do you think that this is likely to happen? 

Likely Unlikely Don’t know 

Q.4: Some people say that there should be a world government able to 
control the laws made by each country . Do you agree or disagree? 

Agree Disagree Don’t know 

Q.5: When the war ended , did you expect you would be getting along 
better, worse, or about the same as you actually are getting along at the 
present time? 

Better Worse About the same Don’t know 

Q.6a: Do you feel that from the point of view of your (husband’s) job 
you arc more secure, or less secure , than the average (Britisher)? 

More Less About the same Don't know 

Q.6b: In general do you feel that you are sufficiently secure to be able 
to plan ahead? 

Yes No Don't know 

Q.7: How satisfied are you with the way you are getting on now? 

Very All right Dissatisfied Don’t know 

Q.8: Which country in the world gives the best chance of leading the kind 
of life you would like to lead? _ 

(Note to Interviewer: This question includes respondent’s own country 
if he asks the question.) 

Q.9: If you were asked to use a name for your social class, would you 
say you belonged in the middle class, working class, or upper class? 

Middle Working Upper Don’t know 

Q.lOa: Do feel that you have anything in common with (own) class 
people abroad? 

Yes No Don’t know 
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Q.lOb: Do you feci that you have anything in common with (British) 
people who are not (own) class? 

Yes No Don't know 

Q.lOc: ("Ask only if Yes on both or No on both a and b.) Which of these 
two would you say that you have more in common with? 

Abroad British Don't know 

Q.ll: Which foreign people do you feel most friendly 
toward? _ _ _ _ 


Q.12: Which foreign people do you feel least friendly 
toward? ____ 


Q.13a: From the list of words on this card , which seem to you to de¬ 
scribe the American people best? Select as many as you wish and call off 
the letters and the words that go with them. If you have no particular feel¬ 
ings one way or the other, just say so. 


1. HARDWORKING 

2. INTELLIGENT 

3. PRACTICAL 

4. CONC EITED 

5. GENEROUS 

6. CRUEL 


7. RACKWARD 

8. I WAVE 

9. SELF-C ONTROLLED 

10. DOMINEERING 

11. PROGRESSIVE 

12. PEACE-LOVING 

13. IMPOSSIBIJ5 TO CHARACTERIZE 


Q.13b: Now go over the list again and select the words you think best 
describe the Russian people. 

Q.13c: Now select the words that best describe ("own countrymen). 

Q.14: Do you think our present government is too much to the right, 
too much to the left , or about where you would like it to be? 

Too right Too left All right Don't know 


Plan of Analysis 

All the percentages giving the various responses to the fourteen ques¬ 
tions in the survey, when cross-tabulated by the various classifications of 
respondents, give a table for each country with some‘thing over 2,000 cells 
in it. These' percentages for a single country may be compared to each 
other, a process that is the customary basis for analysis of a national survey. 
In addition, any percentage for one country may be compared to the cquiva- 
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lent figure for any or all of the other eight countries, a total of some 16,000 
possible comparisons. 

Two complementary systems of analysis are employed to reduce this mass 
of data, not all of which is equally valuable, to workable dimensions: 

1. Percentages on a single question or group of questions in all nine 
nations are juxtaposed, and similarities between all or most of the nations 
examined. 

2. Each national survey is treated as a unit, and examined in the light 
of what was known about that country, with differences and possible ex¬ 
planations of these differences receiving major attention. 

Each of the five areas of opinion is treated as a unit. The information 
which the survey elicited on the class structure of the various countries, 
as seen from the individuals viewpoint, is summarized in Chapter 2, and 
the relative strength of class and national identification appraised. In Chap¬ 
ter 3 personal security—tliat is, the extent to which respondents are 
confident of holding their jobs or are satisfied in their expectations and feel 
able to plan ahead—is summarized lor each country as a whole as an index 
to the tensions in that country. Then, in Chapter 4, the selections of the 
foreign people that each national group feels most and least friendly to¬ 
ward are analyzed in an attempt to discover what the common characteris¬ 
tics of these “liked'’ and “disliked” peoples are. Some of the “pictures in 
our heads” of certain foreigners, and the relation of these stereotypes to 
friendliness, are examined in Chapter 5 through the use of the “word-list” 
technique and are compared with earlier studies using this technique. The 
prevalence of confidence in world peace and approval of world govern¬ 
ment, and the relation of these ideas to views on human nature and to 
background factors, are explored in Chapter 6. 

Chapter 7 is a countrv-by-country treatment of the highlights of each 
separate survey, considering the opinions in the country as a unit, and 
examining trends peculiar to that country. Chapter 8 is a report on an ex¬ 
periment in Western Berlin, where the Unesco questionnaire was repeated 
under the direction of Dr. James White some fourteen months after the 
original survey, in order to gauge its effectiveness as a measure of chang¬ 
ing conditions. 

All the findings are drawn together and summarized in Chapter 9, with 
some suggestions as to how these findings may be acted upon by those 
who are interested in international amity. Methodological matter and raw 
data are to be found in Appendices A-D. 

Techniques o! Analysis 

The procedures used for examining the results of surveys in these nine 
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countries are really combinations of the usual techniques utilized in na¬ 
tional surveys. Since the surveys are generally treated separately, which 
makes the results sound more complex than they actually are, it may be 
helpful to summarize the procedures as they would apply to a hypothetical 
question: Do you believe in transmutationism? 

1. The percentage saying “Yes” may be compared to the percentage 
saying “No” in a single country: “In France there an' more believers (70%) 
than non-believers (30%).” 

2. One national result may be compared to another: “In England there 
are fewer believers (60%) than in France (70%).” Thus all nine countries 
may be ranked in the order of the percentage of believers. 

3. Within one country an opinion may be found to be related to some 
other variable: "In France belief is related to wealth (75% of wealthy say 
‘Yes/ but only 65% of poor)/’ 

4. This may be done for all nine countries, according to some standard 
—usuall) the “significant” difference (sec p. Ill): “In five countries be¬ 
lievers were 'significantly* likely to be wealthy, in tliree there was no 
‘significant* relationship, and in one they were ‘significantly* likely to be 
poor/* The calculations behind these generalizations are not always given 
in the text, since complete tables are available' in Appendix D. 

5. An index ma\ he constructed from answers to one or more questions, 
and countries then ranked by indices. Two such indices may be compared 
with each other, or an index may be compared with an independent set 
of national statistics, such as population. 

6. Percentages, indices, or differences for the nine countries may be 
added or averaged, but this is avoided where possible, since it serves to 
obscure national variations from the pattern. 

Qualifications 

Detailed examination of the perplexing methodological matters that 
confront international opinion surveyors is impossible, but a brief treat¬ 
ment of them is inevitable. The statisticians, to whom we are indebted for 
the tools wc use, insist that the reader be informed of drawbacks, both meas¬ 
urable and implicit, in the data, so he may make proper reservations about 
the conclusions drawn. 

It should be pointed out first that, while this investigation sheds light 
on cross-national thought patterns, the interpretations cannot be proved 
conclusively. Then* are biases in the data, the extent of which is often un¬ 
known and unknowable. The reader must bear this fact in mind while he 
reviews the comparisons which have been made among results from dif¬ 
ferent countries. 
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A discussion of the problems of methodology, unique to international 
surveying, will be found in Appendix A. The reader who is more interested 
in substantive results than in technique may wish to ignore these compli¬ 
cations. At the same time, he may, remembering the 1948 pre-election polls 
in the United States, feel uncertain about how much credence' he may 
place in any of these findings. 

The cautious reader may place himself on safe ground, statistically and 
semantically by 

1. Recalling that the terms “significant” and “consistent" are used in a 
special sense here, as explained on page 112. 

2. Considering any derivation of data in the text, such as: “The wealthier 
group was more likely than the poorer one to expect peace,” as a sort of 
shorthand abbreviation for an expanded statement that would run about 
as follows: 

Among those respondents whom interviewers in a particular country con¬ 
sidered “above average” or “well-to-do” by the standards of that country, there 
was a higher percentage which responded “Yes” to the question “Do you believe 
it will be possible for all countries to Jive together at peace with each other?” as 
translated into their native language by the personnel of the agency conducting 
the survey alter consulting both French and English texts of the original ques¬ 
tionnaire, than among those whom the interviewers classified, also according to 
their own fallible judgment, and with what motives we may never know, as 
“below average” or “very poor,” but this is no guarantee that all the respondents 
understood the question completely, that all interpreted it in the same way, that 
“peace,” “possible,” “countries,” “together,” and certain other words mean pre¬ 
cisely the same in all seven languages, and that the grammatical processes neces¬ 
sary to joining these concepts in an interrogatory fashion did not produce further 
distortion, that the respondents were answering truthfully, that the interviewer 
did not misunderstand them, or err in recording the responses in a number of 
possible ways, that some of the respondents he classified as “poor” might not have 
been otherwise classified in another country or by another interviewer in that 
country, oi that another group of “poor” respondents selected by different sampling 
methods would not have responded in different proportions. 

The cautious reader may be further assured that wherever reasonable 
grounds exist for believing that some finding may be accounted for by the 
translation difficulty, it will be specifically called to his attention in the 
text. If he should wonder why anyone would use a lens so cloudy and re¬ 
fractory to examine relations between people, he will find comfort in the 
following observations: 

1. Despite these biases, national surveys in many countries have con¬ 
sistently managed to predict the total vote of candidates for election within 
reasonable margins of error—less than 5?. 8 They have provided, and con- 

8 The average error of Gallup affiliates in eleven countries in 500-odd national and 
local elections is within tour percentage points. 
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tinuc to provide, information of sufficient accuracy for businessmen and 
government agencies to continue to support their activities. These tests are 
unrelated to opinions about other nations; but there is no reliable' evidence* 
that surveys are either more, or less, accurate in this realm. 

2. For any particular use to which it is put, a tool must be evaluated not 
against an absolute standard of efficiency but against the efficiency of 
alternative tools that arc available. It one postulate's, as Ihiesco does, that 
“wars begin in the minds of men” and socks to explore the content of 
these* minels, lie must make* some provisions for quantitative as well as 
qualitative analysis. No other technique reaches down through all strata 
in a nation te> disclose' in terms that may be* aggregated, e\on imprecisely, 
the nature' and extent of the* impact of the* real and fancied characteristics 
of other peoples on the* daily lives and purpose’s of the mass of the* popula¬ 
tion. These* are* the people who, though the*y may exert little* active pressure 
on the* foreign policy of a country, do se*l very real limits beyond which 
the policy maker dares not treael. 

The Scope of the Survey 

This is a pilot study. It does not attempt to develop a theory or demon¬ 
strate a hypothesis; it is, rather, descriptive and suggestive. It maps out in 
broad outlines a few of the attitudes which underlie reactions between 
peoples; it explores the relationships between views on human nature, 
heredity, peace, and world government; it tests the comparative imperme¬ 
ability of class and national boundaries; it sketches in rough outline a few 
of the “pictures in our heads” of other peoples; it investigates the effect of 
tensions resulting from threatened unemployment or disappointed expecta¬ 
tions; it finds some apparent similarities between strata that run through 
all nine countries, and some that do not. 

Hopefully, these observations may lead students in various nations to 
develop theories that can be tested in small, specific, intensive surveys 
in single countries; and methodologists may be led to improve the pro¬ 
cedures for comparing the views of people who live in different countries 
and speak different languages. 

The text explores a few avenues, but the meat of the survey is in the 
tables, given in full in Appendix D. They are a unique and challenging 
body of data from which students of specific problems may derive* valuable 
interpretations that are not covered in the generalized treatment here. 



National Patterns 
of Class Consciousness 


Chapter 



The connection between class affiliation and nationalism has been the 
subject of speculation, not only by Marxists but by scholars concerned with 
international relations. 1 

Subjective class identification—that is, the class that an individual thinks 
he belongs to. as opposed to the class in which some observer, such as a 
student of sociology, might place him—was empirically explored through 
the polling technique in 1943. 2 Richard Centers developed this further in 
The Psychology of Social Classes , 3 a detailed study based on an extensive 
questionnaire. Klineberg lias lamented the lack of comparable data for 
cross-national and cross-cultural studies. 4 

Since the concept of class is important both to sociologists and social 
psychologists and since comparable international studies are rare, the re¬ 
sults are presented here in somewhat greater detail than is immediately 
pertinent to the problem of international tensions. 

Three questions were asked. The first (Q.9) was to uncover the indi¬ 
vidual’s class identification so that it might be compared to his "objective” 
class position, as revealed by his education, his occupation, and the inter¬ 
viewers judgment of his socio-economic status. Then two questions (Q.lOa 

1 For example: “. . . the identification of the individual with the power and the inter¬ 
national policies of the nation proceeds largely in terms of the typical frustration and 
insecurities of the middle class ” Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), p. 79. 

2 Hadley Cantril, “Identification with Social and Economic Class/' Journal of Ab¬ 
normal and Social Psychology, 38, No. 1 (1943), 74-80. 

* Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1949). A recent review of his position is found in: Centers, “Toward an 
Articulation of Two Approaches to Social Class Phenomena/' International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research , 4, No. 4 ( 1950-51), 499-514. 

4 Klineberg, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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and 10b) gauged the effect, if any, that his position in the class hierarchy 
exerted on his perception of other people, those of his own country and 
those of other countries, as well as his relations to these people. 

Analysis of the replies to these questions in the nine national societies 
surveyed will shed some light on the extent to which the phenomenon of 
“class” is a universal one and on its variability from nation to nation in 
definiteness and structure; on the class to which members of various occu¬ 
pational groups assign themselves and on the standardization of this 
occupational-class relationship in various countries; on the comparative 
strength of class allegiance as opposed to national allegiance and on a few 
of the factors that seem to determine the individual’s loyalty pattern. 

Class and Nation 


Q.9: 7/ you were asked to use a name for your social class , would you 
say you belong to the middle class , working class , or upper class? 
Following arc the national totals: 



Austral. 

Brit. 

Fr. 

Or. 

llal. 

Mcx. 

Neth. 

Nor. 

U.S. 

Middle 

50 

35 

44 

52 

54 

45 

33 

43 

42 

Working 

47 

60 

46 

41 

42 

51 

60 

45 

51 

Upper 

2 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

Don’t know 

1 

3 

4 

4 

0 

2 

3 

11 

3 


The Unesco results for the United States conform closely to those found 
on earlier surveys. In other countries they do not contradict the results of 
similarly worded questions. However, translation is a particularly difficult 
problem; changing the word “working” to “laboring” could have diminished 
sharply the percentage in the United States identifying with that class. 
Similar semantic difficulties may apply to other languages. 5 

In view of the differences caused by the alteration of one word in a 
question under identical survey conditions, these totals should be inter¬ 
preted with caution. However, some consolation is afforded by the fact 
that one of the lowest percentages saying “middle” occurs in Britain and 
one of the highest in Australia, both of which speak the Kings English. 6 

Americans have been widely interpreted as the psychological products 
of a “middle-class-oricnted” society; the British as a “nation of shoj)kccpers” 
In the light of the statements about their class identification made by the 


# Discussion of semantic aspects of the question will be iound in Appendix A, and 
comparable results from several countries in Appendix B. 

6 Translations into the other six languages, in the order in which they are given in 
Table 1, of the terms “middle,” “working,” and “upper” are: Moycnnc, ouvriere, aisee; 
Mittelstand, Arheiterstand, Oberschicht; media, operaia, superiore, media, trabajadora, 
alta; middenklasse, werkende klasse, hoogste klasse; middelstanden, arbciderklassen, 
li0vere sosiale klasse. 



TABLE I HOW OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS STRATIFY THEMSELVES IN NINE COUNTRIES 
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Unesro respondents, which indicate that fewer people consider themselves 
members of the “ middle ” class in America and Britain than in any of the 
other nine countries except the Netherlands , this sort of glib generality 
and the interpretations based on it are shown to be in need of revision , or 
at least eareftd re-examination. 

Occupation and Class Identification 

Richard Outers found occupation to be most obviously related to 
class identification, with education and economic status also closely re¬ 
lated. In order to see how lar the occupational effect he found in the United 
State's was characteristic of other countries, an index was computed that 
reduct'd the percentages in an occupation claiming the three classes to 
one representative figure' which gave a large' positive value to those* occu¬ 
pations whose* members claimed “middle"- and “uppcr”-clas.s status and a 
negative value to those whose* members claimed “working "-class status. 
Table* 1 gives these* figures for each occupational gre>up in each country. 

Farm workers and manual workers consistently fall at the bottom of 
the* list. At the top there is more \arialion from country to country: owners 
of businesses are* among the* top three groups in every country; professionals 
and salaried managers are among the top four. Farm owners range* from 
first to seventh place* (depending probably e>n the si>e of holdings and 
nature of agricultural economy in the various countries). 

Norway, by its large percentage of “Don't know’s,” the small range of 
its index figures in Table 1, and the fairly equal gradations between occu¬ 
pations, indicates a relative* lack of class consciousness. 7 The higher pro¬ 
portion of “Don't know's” among business owners in Britain, professional 
workers and farm owners in Germany, farm workers in Mexico, and retires! 
persons everywhere may be symptomatic of uncertainty resulting from 
shifting of class line's due to local economic developments. Rv contrast, 
salaried managers among the top groups seem least doubtful of their high 
position in the class structure. 

Few persons had difficulty in fitting themselves into one of the three 
categories. “Don’t know’s” did not run higher than 4* in any country except 

7 An appendix to the Norwegian report (written by a staff member of the Norwegian 
Gallup Institute before comparison with the other national studies) commented: “Only 
17 say they lielong in the upper class, a finding which is certainly due to the fact that 
there is no very distinct upper class in Norway. ... In the *ver\ poor’ group 317 term 
themselves middle class.’ They are independent fishermen, small farmers, apprentices, 
pensioners, etc., with very low incomes, but who will not say they are ‘workmen.’ On the 
other hand, many ol the manual workers term themselves ‘middle class' no doubt be¬ 
cause their incomes aie comparatively high at present. Thus it may safely he* said that 
class distinctions art* not very definite in Norway now/* 
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Norway (11*). On no other question in the Unesco survey were refusals 
to answer and "Don’t know” responses consistently this small. The national 
totals indicate a general tendency for Italians and Germans as a whole to 
rate themselves high, and for the British and Dutch to rate themselves low. 

Other Factors in Class Identification 

Class lines conformed rather closely to the level of education as stated 
by the respondents and to socio-economic status as judged by the inter¬ 
viewers; in no country was there an exception to the tendency for those 
with the least education and the lowest socio-economic status to consider 
themselves predominantly in the "working” class, and those with higher 
education and status to place themselves in the "middle” or "upper” class. 

In four of the countries women were "significantly” 8 more likely than 
men to place themselves in the higher classes. However, in one, the United 
States, there was a "significant” tendency in the opposite direction. 

Very few respondents designated themselves members of the "upper” 
class—in no country more than 67 of the total. There was no occupational 
group in any country more than half of whose members considered them¬ 
selves "upper” class. 

There was a tendency for class identification to "rise” with increasing 
age. Subject to occasional minor irregularities, there was a decreasing per¬ 
centage of "workers” with advancing age, and a slight increase in the 
percentage saying "upper class.” There was an increase in "middle”-class 
identification directly as age went up in some* countries, in others this in¬ 
crease went through the two, middle-age groups and dropped back in the 
eldest group. This relationship could be caused by actual mobility—i.e., 
those who start as workers feel their class status has increased when, with 
advancing years, they attain a higher income bracket and more responsi¬ 
bility in their jobs. Or it might be that more elderly respondents have a 
different outlook—they attach more prestige to status and consequently 
tend to inflate it. In either case, there is no evidence that elderly respondents, 
even in those countries where class lines are sharp, are more "content with 
their stations” than younger ones. 

Mexico, where age brought a steady decline in subjective status, and 
Norway, where classes were not at all clearly defined, are exceptions to 
these tendencies. 

"Objective" vs. "Subjective" Status 

The correlation between "subjective” class lines, as measured by Q.9, 

• For an explanation of the special sense in which this term is used in this study, see 
p. 111. 
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and "objective” ones, as measured by interviewers' judgment of respondents’ 
socio-economic status, were computed to determine which countries have 
the most distinct class lines. 9 

The following tabulation gives the index for each country in the final 
column. Those with a high index are the ones in which there is a large 
area of agreement between interviewer and respondent on the latter’s 
status. Tt is a reasonable supposition that these are countries in which class 
lines arc "distinct” or "rigid”—that is, where the respondent acquiesces in 
the judgment of the community (represented in this case by the inter¬ 
viewer) as to what his position should be. In those countries with low in¬ 
dices, the interviewer is less able to make a judgment (on the basis of 
clothes, speech, neighborhood, or apparent affluence) which corresponds 
with the respondent's own estimate of his position. 


Country 

r 

r 1 X 100 

(.ERMA NY 

.77 • .01 

59* 

NF1JI UPLANDS 

.7J ' .02 

50 

MEXICO 

.70 t .02 

49 

BRITAIN 

.57 +■ .02 

32 

ITALY 

.56 ± .02 

31 

AUS lit ALIA 

.50 * .02 

25 

HI AM IF. 

.47 • .03 

22 

untied si vrrs 

.38 d .03 

14 

NORWAY 

.31 r*r .03 

10 


•The CJtMm.in imrdation may he htfihei than it slumM became intcmrw m classified mh io ccmioinic 
status m almost the same terms as respondents on Q.9. See pp 1A2-5V 

According to these indices, the' countries appear to fall into three groups. 
In Germany, the Netherlands, and Mexico, one would say that class 
boundaries are quite distinct; in the United States and Norway, they are 
not at all distinct; other countries fall into a middle group. 

National vs. Class Loyalty 

The purpose of the class question (Q.9) was to provide a background 
for the analysis of the succeeding questions: 

Q.]()a: Do you fed that you have anything in common with (own) elass 
people abroad? 


*The measure of correlation here* was the prod net-moment coefficient, squared and 
multiplied by 100 to give the “coefficient of determination/* This latter measure may be 
used in a linear scale for comparison with other indices. The data used here do not meet 
all the requirements for a product-moment r since they are to some extent qualitative 
(i.e., “middle” class cannot bo said to be numerically “greater* than “working** class), 
and the socio-economic status involves an interviewer judgment that takes into account 
factors other than income. The measure was used in spite of these objections because it 
is a familiar one and because the purpose here was not to demonstrate a significant rela¬ 
tionship between the two factors but rather to find an approximate index of the* extent 
to which the two sets of data correspond. 
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Q.lOb: Do you feel that you have anything in common with (own na¬ 
tionality) people who are not (own) class? 

Q.lOc (If “Yes” on both or “No” on both a and b 10 ): Which of these 
two would you say that you have more in common with? 

Abroad Own nation Don’t know 

The drafters assumed that class and nation might be conflicting attrac¬ 
tions to the individual. In the words of Henry Durant, one of the drafters, 
“We wanted to discover, if possible, the respective strengths of social 
self-identification and of national self-identification. In brief, it might be 
expressed as social class-feeling versus nationalism, although this would 
be inexact phraseology.” 11 

The results, when finally tabulated, did not bear out this expectation. 
Those who answered “Yes” to both questions, plus those who answered 
“No” to both (a much smaller group) comprised roughly half the re¬ 
spondents. 

In every country except the Netherlands, a higher percentage say they 
have something in common with their compatriots than say they have some¬ 
thing in common with their class members abroad. (Figures are given in 

TABLE 2 NATIONAL VS. CLASS ALLEGIANCE* 

Pereentage of respondents saying 
they have something m common with: 

Own Class Abroad Countrymen Not 
of Own Class 



“Yes” 

“Abroad” 

“Yes” 

“Own 


on 

on 

on 

nation 1 


Q. 10a 

Q.lOc* 

Q.lOb 

on 

Q.lOe 

Australia 

67 

6 

78 

51 

Britain 

58 

7 

07 

34 

F ranee 

48 

12 

03 

34 

Germany 

80 

5 

04 

20 

Italy 

41 

y 

50 

24 

Mexico 

40 

*h 

56 

+b 

Netherlands 

01 

y 

50 

24 

Norway 

41 

7 

04 

22 

United States 

42 

7 

77 

32 


•FiKurcH ure percent .ikpu of all respondents. 
h FiRurea not available. 


'* For example, if an Australian had just told the interviewer he considered himself 
“middle” class, the questions would have read: “Do you feel that you have anything in 
common with middle-class people abroad?” and “Do you feel that you have anything 
in common with Australians who are not middle class?” Q.lOc would not have been 
asked unless he had given the same answer to both. 

11 Their instructions to the survey agencies for Q.lOc read: “Sample here may be very 
small; if so, give only absolute figures.” 
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the “Yes” columns in Table 2.) Those who did not see the pair of questions 
as a dichotomy were forced to accept it as one on Q.lOc. In this case they 
plumped heavily in the direction of patriotism. Taking countries as units, 
there seems to be neither a positive nor a negative relation between class 
loyalty and national loyalty, nor do either of them show a clear relation¬ 
ship to the index of class discreteness above. 

Factors in National Loyalty 

In every country those who considered themselves “ middle ” class were 
more likely than the “ working ” class to feel they had something in com¬ 
mon with their compatriots of other classes. Differences in eight of nine 
countries were “significant,” ranging from 9V to 16V; the exception, Norway, 
had only a 22 difference 1 . (These differences are conservative: Either per¬ 
centage* of “middle” class minus percentage of “working” class saying “Yes” 
to Q.lOb, or percentage of “working” class minus percentage of “middle” 
class saying “No”, whichever is smaller .) 

Similar differences were also found between the categories of the popu¬ 
lation which overlap with the “middle” and the “working” classes, respec¬ 
tively. Those with secondary education were more likely than those with 
primary or less education to feel common ties with their countrymen— 
“consistent” 12 for the nine countries, “significant” in eight of the nine, dif¬ 
ferences from 6V to 13V. The “B” socio-economic group 13 was more likely 
than the “C” group to express this sentiment—“consistent” for all nine 
countries, “significant” for three of the nine, differences from 3V to 1IV. 11 


13 For an explanation ol the special sense in which the word “consistent” is used in this 
connection, see p. 112. 

13 The socio-economic breakdown called for four categories. As gi\en in the instruc¬ 
tions to interviewers in various countries, these were: 

“A”: Well-to-do, average -f, aisee, Oberschieht. 

“B”: Middle class, average, better off, moyenne plutot aisee, Mittelstand. 

“C”: Working class, average —, artisans, etc., moyenne plutot pauvre, Arheiter- 
selucht. 

“D”: \er> poor. Group D, lowest income*, pauvre. 

Some of the agencies set up criteria, such as possession of radio, telephone*, automo¬ 
bile, etc. (for details, set* notes on each national survey. Appendix D.) The proportion of 
respondents falling in each category was not the* same in every eountiy. Because the 
terms “middle class” and “working class” may lie confused with the* subjective-class 
identification in Q.9 and because the terms “average” and “below average” imply a 
threefold division, the terms “A,” “B,” “O,” and “D” will be used in the text. Although 
different interviewers within a country might disagree as to the* classification of a par¬ 
ticular respondent, it is safe to say that the bulk of “A” respondents arc* better off than 
the bulk of “B” respondents, and so on down the line. 

14 The extreme groups—“upper” class, university-educated, socio-economic groups 
“A” and “D”—were not c omputed because their numbers are small and hence less re¬ 
liable, and because the tables revealed that their differences were, with occasional ex¬ 
ceptions, in the same direction as those cited and even more* pronounced. 
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The tabulations available did not permit testing to see which of the 
three—high socio-economic status, high educational level, or “upper” and 
“middle” class identification—was the strongest factor predisposing toward 
national identification. 

Age and sex did not have a pronounced effect although there was a 
slight but not “consistent” tendency for men and the older groups to feel 
more than women and younger groups that they had something in com¬ 
mon with countrymen not of their own class. 

Factors in Class Loyalty 

“Workers though they were less likely to feel attached to other classes 
in their own country , did not “ consistently " transfer this allegiance to 
foreign workers , as might be expected by believers in the ideal of the 
“international brotherhood of working men.” The “middle” class was more 
likely than the “working” class to feel they had something in common with 
others of their class abroad, but this was “consistent” for only five countries, 
“significant” for only one, and had one important exception—France. In 
France there was a “significant” difference ol f/c in the opposite direction— 
that is, “workers” were more likely to feel common cause with non-French 
“workers” than were “rniddle”-class Frenchmen with foreigners of their 
own class. There may be a large overlap within this fJJt and the 9'* of the 
French “workers” who believe the U.S.S.R. offers them the kind of life 
they would like to lead. Only 1 % of the “middle” class so believe. 

Examining the other categories—primary education and below-average 
income—that overlap with “working” class, one finds the same pattern. The 
uneducated were less likely than those with secondary education to “have 
anything in common” with their class abroad—“consistent” for seven of 
nine, “significant” for four; and the “C” socio-economic groups were less 
likely than the “B”—“consistent” for five of nine, “significant” for one. 

All this can be schematically illustrated as follows: 

Respondents having a higher: Education Subjective Status Objective Status 

Are more likely to “have 

something in common*’ 

with 

(1) Countrymen ol 

other classes: “Consistent” for 9 “Consistent” for 9 “Consistent” lor 9 

“Significant” for 8 ’Significant” for 8 “Significant” for 3 

(2) Own class abroad: “Consistent” for 7 “Consistent” for 5 “Consistent” for 5 

“Significant” for 4 “Significant” for 1 “Significant” for 1 

It is not too surprising that those who are more privileged in respect to 
education and income, and who feci themselves a cut above the “working 
man,” are more likely to feel that they have something in common with 
others of their nation and class. 
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The Office of Public Opinion Research (OPOR) found in its wartime 
studies in the United States that one criterion of high morale was a “Yes” 
response to the question: “Do you think most people' can be trusted?” The 
national total for one survey was: “Yes,” 06E; “No,” 25'/; Qualified and 
Don t know/ 9%. The “Yes” response among the well-to-do was 74*, among 
those on pensions or relief, 57/*. Better educated respondents in all eco¬ 
nomic' categories were also more' likely to say “Yes.” 

This suggests that a sense of security governs the responses to the Unesco 
survey question as well—the more privileged respondent sees no threat 
from other groups at home or abroad. 

Education seems to separate the two groups more' than socio-economic 
status. This may be* due entirely to differences in the method of categorizing 
respondents (respondent a* avowal of level of education vs. interviewers 
judgment on socio-economic status), but it is also consistent with earlier 
findings in the United States 10 that education is more important than eco¬ 
nomic status in supporting “allegiance' to certain general social stereotypes” 
while economic status determines opinion relative to matters of “financial 
return.” The notion of international class bonds appears to be one of these 
“social stereotypes”—one which at the present time is too abstract to arise 
without prompting by teachers. 

A question which deals with the same issue but slices it somewhat more 
sharply, putting it in an exclusively economic context, was recently asked 
by the Institut Fran(ais d’Opinion Publiquc (IFOP). 18 

Penscz-vous que votre condition cconomiquc depend davantage do la richesse 
relative de la France parmi les autres nations, oil davantage du sort qui cst reserve 
a votre classe socialc a Tint^rieur de la nation franyaise? 

davantage du sort de la classe socialc.425£ 

davantage de la richossc relative dc la France.33 


des deux a la iois. 4 

autres reponscs . 3 

ne repondent pas.J 5 


100 '/ 

There is a striking economic effect on the answers, as may be seen in 
the following tabulation, which is approximately equivalent to the socio¬ 
economic breakdown in the Unesco survey: 

Lcur classe socialc La richesse de la France 


riche 

32% 

46% 

aisce 

38 

39 

modeste 

46 

28 

pauvre 

43 

24 


Hadley Cantril, editor, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944), Ch. XIV. 

““Revue Francaise de TOpinion Publique” (Service de Sondages et Statisques, 1951), 
No. 3, pp. 14-15. 
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The editors comment that while the two responses are not logically ex¬ 
clusive, people lean to one or the other; and the choice they make gives a 
clue to their ideology. Generalizations about class and national identifica¬ 
tion from this particular question should take into account the atypical 
reaction of French “workers” to the Unesco questions. The large proportion 
of respondents in all countries who had to be asked Q.lOc indicates that 
some of these IFOP respondents may have been forced into a choice which 
they would not spontaneously have* made. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting that class identification when positively 
and internationally expressed, as in the Unesco questions, seems to be less 
appealing than when it is placed in a national, competitive, economic con¬ 
text, as in the IFOP question. 

Summary 

Class and nation arc not opposite poles of affiliation hut arc complemen¬ 
tary to the extent that the more fortunate people are more likely than 
others to feel they have something in common with both reference groups . 
International class bonds (at least those touched on by these questions) 
and national unity are not mutually exclusive. 

Comparatively low wealth , low education , and lack of subjective “social 
superiority ” discourage sentiments of commonality abroad and at home. 
Lack of education may be a more important factor than the other two; pre¬ 
sumably the narrower horizons of the uneducated man keep him from seeing 
the manifold important interrelationships he has with his compatriots and 
fellow world citizens. “The uninformed usually believe that no political 
event can greatly affect their personal fortunes. While foreign policy issues 
agitato the informed, the world of the uninformed is circumscribed by the 
daily cares of a child’s cough, a boss’s gripe, an unexpected frost.” 11 

The term “social class” then , luis a real meaning to people in all these 
countries. The individual places himself in a class. Though he may be cog¬ 
nizant that there are similar class hierarchies elsewhere (the survey does 
not bear on this point), this bit of information seems to be of relatively 
little importance to him. His own countrymen are more frequently his 
“reference group,” but he is not likely to see this spontaneously in terms of 
making a choice. If he is willing to identify with both groups or refuses to 
identify with cither, you may confront him with the choice. In this case, 
the chances are three or four to one that he will pick his countrymen. 

These figures point to a sense of isolation felt by the less privileged 

17 Martin Kriesberg, “Dark Areas of Ignorance,” Public Opinion and Foreign Policy , 
Lester Markel, cd. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), p. 62. 
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everywhere. This lack of fellow-feeling is probably related to their apathy 
toward national and international affairs, which seem irrelevant to than 
and to their lives and purposes, which they see no opportunity to influence, 
and which involve people whose concerns art* not their concerns, whom 
they have never seen in person, and whom they seldom have brushed against 
in business, study, or recreation. 

Almond, following Mannheim, points out that “there is a cultural impair¬ 
ment of the capacity for moral autonomy and intellectual independence 
implicit in the socio-economic system. Persons who tend to be objects of 
remote decision and manipulation in their private lives are unlikely to 
approach problems of public policy with a sense of mastery and inde¬ 
pendence/’ 1S 

Tht* “map of the* world” in the heads of these people would show bound¬ 
aries that seal them off from members of other groups in their homeland 
just as effectively as their national boundaries seal them off from other 
nations. 

,N Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, 
Bruce & Co., 1950), p. 130. 



Security and 
Satisfaction 
with Opportunities 


Chapter 



Five questions (Q.5, 6, 7, 8, and 14) dealt with the individual's personal 
security, his attitude toward the regime then in power, and his satisfaction 
with life in his country. 

The problem of international tension has frequently been posed in terms 
of individual security. Stimdard-of-living and population pressures have 
been cited to “explain” war as the* classic struggle between the “have's” and 
the “have-not's.” Personal insecurity and frustration are believed to lead 
to aggression, which may be directed against ones compatriots in the form 
of revolution and class warfare, or against other nations in aggressive 
war. 1 If this is the case and if “all other things are equal,” it is those 
countries with a high level of insecurity that should be kept under sur¬ 
veillance as potential trouble spots. 

1 For example: “The greater the stability of society and the sense of security of its 
members, the smaller aie the chances for collective emotions to seek an outlet in aggres¬ 
sive nationalism and vice versa. These collective emotions may, of course, seek an outlet 
in aggressiveness within the nation as well, that is, in the form of class struggle, revolu¬ 
tion and civil war.” ( Morgenthau, op cit p. 76.) 

“The question of the relationship of stress and suffering to a nation's potential for 
aggression ... is a critical matter. . . . [When certain stresses] exceed the threshold 
that can be tolerated, one common result is active hostility, and that the potential for 
this action is increased as other modes oJ seeking relief fail. If this sequence constitutes 
a universal principle of human behavior, then the reduction of stress throughout the 
world becomes one of the essential steps toward peace. It opens as a major problem for 
social science, the estimation of stresses and the devising of ways and means lor their 
reduction.” (Alexander H. Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing World (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1949), p. 106.) 
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Q.14: Do you think our present government is too much to the right , 
too much to the left , or about where you would like it to be? 

While this question was designed to reveal the individual’s views and is 
used for that purpose throughout the analysis, it is inevitably affected by 
the actual color of the regime in power in his country in the fall of 1948. 

This is evidenced by the order in which the countries fall when ranked 
according to degree ol “Icftncss.” The figure for each country was obtained 
by subtracting the percentage of respondents who replied that their gov¬ 
ernment was “Too right” from the percentage* replying “Too left.” Thus a 
high positive index signifies a regime generally considered leftist and 
a high negative index signifies one considered rightist. The results are: 


Australia . 

. *16 

Britain . 

. 29 


United Stales . 21 


Netherlands . . . . , 

. 6 

Mexico . 

o 

Grrmanv . 

. - 

Fiance . 

. -11 

Italy . 

. —25 


This probably does not differ in more than one or two instances from the 
order in which the governments might have been ranked by a panel of in¬ 
formed judges, if such a panel could have been able to agree on what 
political, economic, social, and religious factors art* connoted by the terms 
“Right” and “Left” which are used with such abandon. However, this rank¬ 
ing does not actually “compare” the governments with each other since in 
each case it depends on a standard internal to the country involved-pre- 
sumably a standard expressing what the people in that country were ac¬ 
customed to expect of their government on the basis of their previous 
national experience. 

Hereafter, the answers to this question will be used to separate respond¬ 
ents into “Rightists” (those who said “Too left”) and “Leftists” (those who 
said “Too right”). The preceding tabulation may be used for reference in 
estimating the extent to which, in any country, the actual complexion of 
the government has caused displacement in the lines between groups. For 
example, in Australia it is reasonable to suppose that the “Rightist” group 
includes a great many middle-of-the-roaders while the “Leftist” group con¬ 
sists mostly of extremists; whereas in Italy the “Rightist” group would be 
extreme, and the “Leftist” would include a good many moderates. 

Individual Security: A National Index 

Four questions were asked to gain a measure of the individual respond- 
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ent’s security in respects not immediately related to international affairs. 
These questions and the check boxes provided for interviewers, were: 

Q.5: When the war ended, did you expect you would he getting along 
better, worse, or about the same as you actually are getting along at the 
present time? 

Better Worse About the same Don’t know 

Q.6a: Do you feel that from the point of view of your (husbands) job you 
are more secure , or less secure , than the average (Australian, Britisher, 
Frenchman, etc.)? 

More Less About the same Don’t know 

Q.6b: In general do you feel that you are sufficiently secure to be able 
to plan ahead? 

Yes No Don’t know 

Q.7: How satisfied are you with the way you arc getting on now? 

Very All right Dissatisfied Don't know 

From these questions a national “security index” was compiled as follows: 

1. For each question the percentage of respondents in the country as a 
whole giving the most pessimistic answer to each question was subtracted 
from the percentage giving the most optimistic answer. The resulting figure 
for any question may be compared from country to country to determine 
how that particular component of security varies. 

2. These percentage differences for the four questions were added in 
each country. Since the resulting totals ranged from —205 to +24, they 
were divided by 10 and a constant, 40, was added to give “indices” ranging 
from 20 to 42 on a scale that runs from a possible low of 0 to a possible high 
of 80. (These adjustments do not change the relationship of the countries, 
they merely remove the misleading appearance of negativeness and ac¬ 
curacy. ) 2 


* The formula for this index in any country may be expressed as follows: 

(Q.5) (Q.6a) (Q.6b) (Q.7) 

Worse — Better -f More — Less -f Yes — No + Very — Dissat. 

10 + 40 

It should be noted that this index is not the Security Score used elsewhere for measuring 
an individual respondent's security and placing him in the “most-,” “medium-,” or “least- 
secure” class. These individual Security Scores, summed for the nation, would rank the 
nations in about the same order as the above “index” since both are based on the same 
data. However, scores were tabulated at the time the cards were punched and, because 
of misleading survey instructions, were not available for France and Australia. (See 
p. 123.) 
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Two or more countries may be compared by juxtaposing either their 
national indices or the figures for a particular “component of security” in 
the tabulation below (e.g., total security and job security for Australia are 
both higher than lor Britain), but comparisons may not be made for com¬ 
ponents within a country (e.g., it is not safe to say that job security is 
higher than general satisfaction in Australia) except with reference to some 
outside standard (e.g., British insecurity is due more to disappointment 
than to job security than is the case in Australia). The “security index” may 
also be computed for a group (socio-economic, occupational, etc.) within 
a country to provide for comparison with the national index or with groups 
in other countries. It is, of course, less reliable because of the smaller sample. 

The national index for each country and the* percentage differences for 
each question are given in the following tabulation: 

Austral. Brit. Fr. Get. Ital. Max . Noth Nor. US. 
National security inclrx 42 35 20 26 32 39 3 3 39 39 

Components ol security: 

Q.5: Postwar expectations —38 -47 —76 —25 —15 —8 —44 —19 — 29 

Q.6a: Job security 39 16 —1.5 -7 0 18 2 7 19 

Q.6h: Ability to plan 21 2 —60 --67 —26 23 —6 9 10 

Q.7: General satisfaction 2 —21 —54 —42 —41 —11 —26 11 —11 

This index, being based on several questions, smooths out some of the 
variations that might be caused by translations, since they would bo more 
likely to apply to one question than to all four. The questions were com¬ 
posed by the drafters to touch four areas: the broad one of “general satis¬ 
faction” (Q.7); and three particular aspects of security—comparison of 
current reality with one’s previous expectations (Q.5), present economic 
security as compared with that of others to whom one has immediate refer¬ 
ence (Q.6a), and expectation of continued stability (Q.6l>). 

No one supposes that these items and only these items compose ‘per¬ 
sonal security,” or that they should all be given equal weight, or that the 
weighting system must be the same for every country. It is entirely possible 
that the components of total security vary from culture to culture; actually 
the variations between the answers to the four questions within the same 
country suggest that this is the case. The index, then, is a shotgun approach: 
if one question does not hit, another may. Questions 5 and 7 are deliberately 
“projective”—that is, they can be expected to tap different sources of 
worry with different respondents. Italians and Germans rate' comparatively 
high on Q.5 because at the war’s end they expected little; Frenchmen and 
Britons rate low because they expected a great deal. The contexts in which 
these questions were answered may also vary between countries as well 
as between individuals, with some nationalities dwelling on political dis¬ 
appointments, others on social or economic ones. 

For purposes of analysis, however, it is assumed that the index does 
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measure security everywhere , at least to a degree that comparison of na¬ 
tions is possible. This is the starting point for examining other variables. 
The opposite might be assumed, from which point psychologists, by fur¬ 
ther intensive interviewing to account for the differences in response to the 
four questions, might use them to determine more exactly what “individual 
security” does consist of, and how it varies. Thus a better index may be 
derived and adjusted to account for national differences. This is an equally 
important area of research but beyond the scope of the present analysis. 

To these questions, which touch on matters much more important to the 
individual than such abstractions as “human nature” and “world peace,” 
there were few “Don’t know” responses. Only on the question regarding 
ability to plan ahead (Q.6b) were the “Don't know’s” appreciable in num¬ 
ber; and even hero it may be argued that “I don’t know whether I am secure 
enough to plan ahead” is the equivalent of “I am not sure enough. . . 

"Security Index” as Measuring Device 

The figures above suggest that France , with an index of 20 , in 1948 was 
closest of the nine nations to a condition of pathological tension. Although 
Frenchmen did not feel appreciably less secure in their jobs (Q.6a) than 
people in the other countries surveyed, their hopes for the postwar period 
(Q.5) had been more severely dashed, and their expectations, for the 
future (Q.6b) were gloomier. In 1947 the Tnstitut Franeais d’Opinion Pub- 
lique asked: “Tn your opinion which is the country where things are worst 
now?” Greece came first, picked by 195? of respondents, and France second, 
picked by 16%. Spain, Germany, Italy, Britain, Indo-Cliina, and Palestine 
followed in that order/' 4 Yet, when asked, “If you had your choice, would 
you rather stay in France or go to live in another country?” 75% of respond¬ 
ents preferred to stay. 1 

Although there are no recent questions which are comparable, one would 
surmise that the tension in France was not appreciably relieved in the 
years of continued crisis that followed the survey. Yet no explosions have 
taken place in France, and none appear imminent. Tentatively, then, the 
danger level of tensions may be set at some point below 20 as measured 
by the Unesco scale. 

The survey in West Berlin gave a "security index” of 16 during the 
“blockade” in 1948. A repetition of the questions in 1949 showed that the 
index had risen to 23 after the “blockade” was lifted. (See pp. 86-87.) 

# The countries in which “things were best** according to Frenchmen were Switzerland, 
the United States, U.S.S.R., Belgium, and Sweden. 

4 These figures from the brochure World Opinion , June, 1947, published by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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This sensitivity suggests that the Unesco index will serve as a discriminat¬ 
ing tool for measuring the stress caused by economic deprivations and politi¬ 
cal instability. 

Factors in Security 

Men were found to be more secure than women in Australia, Britain, 
Norway, and the United States. In other countries there was no clear-cut 
difference. All the former are countries with high security indices in the 
preceding tabulation. In them, the main sources of difference between men 
and women are on the questions of postwar expectations (Q.5) and ability 
to plan ahead (Q.6b). Apparently in these nations—all of which were vic¬ 
torious and all of which could be said in 1948 to be better off than most 
others on the list—women had demanded more of the future in 1945 and 
continued to demand more of it in 1948. 

The age breakdown produces nothing unexpected. Older people are 
somewhat less optimistic than younger ones on all four questions. But 
those over sixty-five could hardly have answered the questions on job secu¬ 
rity (Q.6a) and ability to plan ahead (Q.6b) in quite the same context as 
younger respondents. 

In every country , respondents with higher socio-economic status feel 
more secure than the lower groups. The differences arc large, "consistent,” 
and "significant.” Those* with higher education also feel more secure, but 
this is apparently a by-product of economic status since the* greatest differ¬ 
ences between the educated and the uneducated are on the question about 
job security (Q.6a) and the corollary one on ability to plan ahead (Q.6b). 
Everywhere, but varying in extent from country to country, there is a 
tendency for the better educated, especially those with university training, 
to reply that the 1948 world was about what they had expected at the war's 
end (Q.5). This could reflect either a better adjustment, or a better under¬ 
standing of the course that economic and political events were* expected 
to take and did in fact take. 5 

There is less difference between the educated and the uneducated on 
the question regarding general satisfaction (Q.7) than on the other three. 
Apparently those with primary education do not set their standards so 
high. They are conditioned to expect instability of employment. 

To these generalizations about education, Germany is an exception. 
There, the secondary educated have a slightly higher margin of total secu¬ 
rity than do cither their more educated or less educated countrymen. 


# Americans with limited education, in their attitudes on foreign polVy, tend to fluc¬ 
tuate between extremes of despair and optimism as they are confronted by events they 
feed unable either to control or understand. See Almond, op. cit ., p. 58. 
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Satisfaction with Opportunities at Home 

Q.8: Which country in the world gives you the best chance of leading the 
kind of life you would like to lead? 

The principal purpose of this question was to get a rating from the re¬ 
spondent, in as personal terms as possible, of his own country as against 
other countries. Therefore a note to interviewers printed on the ballot 
beneath the question read, “This question includes respondent’s own coun¬ 
try if he asks the question.” This technique was employed to set the question 
in an unstructured context, so that those respondents who were not satis¬ 
fied could so indicate naturally, without fighting qualms of patriotism. Pre¬ 
sumably, the respondent who had pondered the possibility of emigration 
would be likely to name the country he had concluded was the most practi¬ 
cable for him to go to. This injects a strain of feasibility into the question 
for these unidentified respondents, but not for others. Consequently, in 
considering the results, one cannot be certain to what extent they reflect 
an academic, theoretical, all-other-things-being-equal approach, and to 
what extent certain countries have been eliminated in the minds of the 
respondents because of their impracticability for emigration. This tend¬ 
ency will be more evident as the breakdowns are examined. 

The percentage's naming their own country as offering them the kind 
of life they would like to lead are as follows: 

Austral. Brit. Fr. Ger. Ital. Me x. Neth. Nor. U.S. 

83 51 43 30 36 45 31 50 96 

Women were' more likely to name their own country than men, and older 
people were more likely than younger ones, with few exceptions. These 
differences were generally small, and seldom “significant,” but their import¬ 
ance lies in their consistency. They suggest that a number of respondents 
did translate the question into very personal terms and that women and 
elderly people, whose prospects for emigration were slimmer, were quicker 
to accept the existing situation. 

Factors in Satisfaction 

If satisfaction with life in one’s own country is related to individual 
economic conditions, one would expect a difference between the socio¬ 
economic strata. There is a regular decrease in the number selecting their 
own country from the “A” group down through the “D” group in the United 
States, Netherlands, and Italy; and in Norway and Britain tin's trend held 
for three of the four groups. The tendency of the lower groups to answer 
“Don’t know” may account for part of this effect. Only in Italy was there a 
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“significant” difference between the “B” and “C” groups tliat make up the 
bulk of the sample. 

The self-styled “upper” class deviated sharply from the others, but with 
no consistency in its direction: in Australia, Britain, and Germany it was 
less satisfied; in France, Italy, and Mexico more satisfied. These countries 
may be at different points in the cyclical swing between conservatism and 
populism. There was no “consistent” or “significant” difference between 
“workers” and the “middle” class. The question was not tabulated by educa¬ 
tion. 

Generally those who said this government was “about where they would 
like it” were more likely to pick their own country as offering them the 
life they wanted to load than were cither those who thought it “too left” 
or “too right.” The latter—“Leftists”—were “significantly” loss likely to name 
their homeland in Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, Italy, and France. 
“Rightists” differed “significantly” only in Australia. But comparison with 
the percentage picking Russia as the nation offering the lift* they would 
like to lead for the first five countries mentioned above indicates that Com¬ 
munists (who fall into the “Leftist’ category along with less intransigent 
advocate's of change) probably account for the difference. If one excludes 
them from consideration, there is little evidence that approval of the regime 
in office is related to one's satisfaction with life in one’s own country. 

Where 4% or more of all respondents selected a particular country or 
continent, the results were tabulated by background factors. Only the 
United State's was picked by this many respondents in the other eight 
countries. 

In five of the eight (“significant” for two), “Rightists” were more likely 
than “Leftists” to pick the United States; in six of the eight (“significant” 
for two), the “middle” class was more likely than the “working” class; in 
five of the eight, the “upper” class was more likely (by margins of more 
than 10% in three, but nowhere “significant” because of the small number 
in the sample). 

There was no obvious tendency for a particular income group to pick 
the United States. Of the four groups, the very poor were least likely, but 
this could be accounted for by a higher proportion of “Don’t know’s” and 
“No answers” in this group. 

Comparative National Satisfaction 

The countries or continents selected by 0.5% or more of all respondents 
are given in Table 3. 

Inspection of this list suggests criteria which are likely to have been in 
the minds of various respondents while making their selections. Though 
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TABLE 3 PERCENTAGES PICKING A NATION OTHER THAN THEIR OWN ON Q 8* 


Countries 


selected 

Austral 

Brit 

Fr 

Oer 

Ital 

Mex 

Noth 

Nor. US. 

Total 

Unitid States 

5 

9 

12 

25 

27(8) b 

31 

21 

21 

151 (132) b 

Switzerland 

1 


9 

8 

5 



1 

21 

South Africa 

1 

6 


1 

1 


8 

1 

18 

Canada 

1 

4 

2 

2 



6 


15 

llussia 

1 


1 

1 

2 


2 

1 

11 

Argentina 



1 

2 

5 

3 



11 

Australia 


8 


1 




1 

10 

Hntum 

4 


3 

1 

1 




9 

\ow Ze il uid 

1 

6 


J 





8 

South Vincrnu 



1 


3 


3 

1 

8 

Sweden 

1 


1 

2 

1 



2 

7 

Belgium 



1 

J 



1 


6 

Denmark 




2 





2 

Fra nri 





2 




2 

Nothei lands Indies 






2 


2 

Spain 






1 



1 

A (th<rlau(h 




1 





1 

■ Countries mentioned b\ 
unde r 1 V S ’ 

less 

than 0 

p /( inert not tabulated 

This aeeountR for the blank column 


1 Sre p 17b 

incapable of mathematical demonstration, they might be arrayed roughly 
in the following order of importance. 

1. Standard of living (especially United States, Switzerland, Canada, 
Argentina). 

2. Availability for immigration (especially British Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries ). 

3. Familiarity with language. 

4. Neutrality and hope for peace (especially Switzerland, Argentina, 
Sweden). 

5. Ideology (Russia and Argentina). 

6. Proximity and familiarity to respondents. 

The answers to this question (Q.8) point up the devastation wrought 
by the war on the individual through displacement of his national economy. 
The people in the overcrowded ami war-shattered parts of Europe in 1948 
looked with envy on countries that could offer them space ami an oppor¬ 
tunity to improve their level of living. People of the cxtra-Contincntal 
countries , having escaped the hrunt of the war damage, indicated a higher 
degree of satisfaction with their way of life. 

The percentage of respondents picking their own country varies consider¬ 
ably from nation to nation, hut not so obviously from group to group unthin 
a nation, indicating that this sort of satisfaction is more a mitional than a 
class phenomenon . 
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A man who does not have enough to feed and clothe himself and his 
family and to look into the future with a certain amount of confidence may 
be a dangerous man to his society. Croups of people denied benefits they 
see other people enjoying may cause trouble*. A “have-not” nation endangers 
the security of its more fortunate neighbors. 

These are all rather gross oversimplifications—they need to be* qualified 
and clarified. Exceptions are almost as easy to think of as examples. One 
way of qualifying them is to say that tensions result when economic hard¬ 
ships exist and people do not “accept” them. This suggests the intervening 
factor of human reaction that enters between demonstrably difficult condi¬ 
tions and the behavior “caused” by them. 

The economic level of a group (and the group this study deals with is 
the nation) can be summarized with tolerable accuracy in various national 
index numbers that are used to represent the “standard of living” or “popu¬ 
lation density.” These provide a single figure to make possible comparisons 
between nations differing in size, location, population, and economic system. 

The Uneseo survey provides index figures in another area: the realm of 
human reaction. The “security index” is a single figure roughly indicative of 
how contented the* citizens of a nation are with the benefits which the eco¬ 
nomic and social system throws their way. The percentage registering sat¬ 
isfaction with the opportunities offered them in their own country is a 
similar measure, but with a standard external rather than internal to the 
country. The index for rigidity of the* class system approximates the degree 
of acceptance by the people of the mechanism employed to distribute the 
store of goods available within the country. 

Table 4 brings together the national figures for three of the opinion or 
“reaction” variables: (1) “satisfaction,” i.e., the percentage naming their 
own country as offering them the kind of life they would like to lead (see 
p. 30); (2) “security” as indicated l>v the national index (see p. 27); and 
(3) “class rigidity,” as measured by the correlation between the inter¬ 
viewer's and the respondent’s judgment (see p. 17). High levels of “satis¬ 
faction” and “security” and a “loose” class structure appear in the same 
countries, subject to certain irregularities and exceptions. 0 Since all three 
of these qualities are gauged by measurements internal to the* sur\ey, the* 
relationship could be accounted for by the survey mechanism. 

f ’ A fourth variable—whether governments are considered “Too right” or “Too left” 
(sec p. 25) also seems to he related. “Too left” countries are higher in “satis!action” and 
the other qualities. However, the inclusion of “All right” as ,i response to tins question 
introduces another dimension of approval into the answers, making its use m this sort 
of comparison questionable. 
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Three of the economic index figures are shown in the same table: (1) 
per capita income expressed in U.S. dollars, (2) per capita calorie supply, 
and (3) density of population. 7 

Ranking the countries in the order of their "satisfaction” "security,” 
“flexibility” of class structure (i.e., giving those with the highest scores in 
column 3 the lowest ranks), "income,” "food supply,” and "living space” 
(i.e., giving those with the highest populations in column 7 the lowest 
ranks) shows all these variables to be positively, though often moderately, 
correlated. “Income” and "food supply” indices are high for the same coun¬ 
tries because they measure substantially the same things. "Satisfaction” 
seems to be a product of both the actual standard of living as registered by 
these two and the national level of "security,” which involves not only eco¬ 
nomic conditions but also their impact on the individual. "Living space” 
is more closely related to the three dependent variables than to the two 
independent ones.*' 

In Table 4, Australia, Norway, and the United States art* among the top 
four countries on all the variables—attitudinal and economic. At the bottom 
there is more shifting of position: Germany is one of the bottom three in 
every column, Italy one of the bottom four in six of the seven. 

Possibilities for Further Research 

The "security index” experiment holds out some promise. Individual 
scores arc found to be related to (‘lass variations within a country. 1 * For a 
geographical area—West Berlin—the index is shown to be sensitive to 


7 Since* not all ol these statistics were available for 1948, the nearest year for which 
the data appear is used. Real per capita income for 1947 is also given for the six countries 
for whic h available. 


* Uank-diflercnee coefficients for these variables were used as a rough measure of 
relationship in this anaJ>sis. Dependent variables include a percentage, an index, and a 
coefficient, independent ones arc based on economic and demographic data from seveial 
sources; hence the accuracy implied by a more precise measure would not he warranted. 
(See Margaret J. Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists (New York; Henry Ilolt k Co., 1947), 
pp. 677-78.) The rlios aie as follow s: 





Food 

Living 

Security 

Flexibility 

Income 

Supply 

Space 

.77 

.67 

.74 

.74 

.58 


.37 

.45 

.55 

.68 



.48 

.48 

.63 




.95 

.08 





.25 


Satisfaction (Col. 1) 

Security (Col. 2) 

Flexibility (Col. 3) 

Income (Col. 4) 

Food Supply (Col. 6) 

Living Space (Col. 7) 

“In certain countries individual security is also found to be related to ideas about 
peace and world government, although it is entirely possible that this is not an immediate 
connection but a common relation to some other factor, such as education (see p. 64). 
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changes over a period of time and to move in the direction that alterations 
in the economic and political environment would have led one to expect. 

As a national index, it scales the majority of the nine countries in the 
order that other, independent statistics—such as wealth and diet—would 
rank them. To this ranking, however, there are certain notable exceptions: 
high security in Mexico with other factors comparatively low, 10 low security 
in France with other factors higher than would be expected. In this con¬ 
nection, one might define those elusive concepts variously known as "na¬ 
tional character' or "national morale” as "the factors which cause security 
in a nation to be higher or lower than the point where objectively measur¬ 
able effects, such as population or income, would place it.” 

This index, with further refinements, offers an opportunity lor testing the 
"threshold of stress” theory by comparing conditions both from nation to 
nation and over a period of time. Since the occasions when aggressive tend¬ 
encies load to outright war are, fortunately, rare enough that generalizations 
may not be readily derived, it would be necessary to compare "security 
indices” with other measurable manifestations of tension—strikes, statistics 
on crimes of violence, changes of government, irascible editorials, flag- 
waving speeches, etc.—in order to determine whether these phenomena 
increase as personal security decreases for the nation as a whole. 

In this way it may be possible to test the "threshold of stress” theory and 
determine the limits and variability of such a threshold. 

A long-term experiment of this nature is being undertaken by Service 
do Sondages et Statistiques in France, although its public opinion questions 
are designed to cover a wider area than that of economic security. Three 
factors will be compared in this study: (1) daily observations of current 
events; (2) "statistics of certain social facts,” such as crime, suicide, birth 
and marriage rates, emigration, and economic indices; and (3) national and 
international "averages of opinions” obtained by polling. 11 

One of the major prerequisites for the development of an index that 
will measure tensions is further research in individual psychology to de¬ 
termine the constituents of actual "security” and develop simple questions 
that enable this quality to be reliably assessed. Even if a totally new set 
of questions is developed, repetition of the Unesco questions along with 
them will permit this survey to be used as a base line—within a country as 
a point in time from which trends may be charted and between countries 
as a yardstick that has been applied at the same time to nine nations. 

10 Theic was a slight difference in the wording of Q.6a in Mexico, which could ac¬ 
count for part ol this effect. See pp. 184-85. 

11 Max Barioux, "A Study of Psycho-Sociology by Public Opinion Polls,” International 
Social Science Bulletin , Vol. Ill, No. 3 (autumn, 1951). 
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It may be assumed that the national indices of morale achieved here 
arc in a sense “corrected” economic indices—adjusted, that is, to take into 
consideration the human , social reaction to economic environment. It is 
possible, then, to supplement the “maps” that show relative resources, diet 
levels, and population density of various geographical areas with “maps” 
that point to the national groups, and the social groups within them, where 
inequality between food supply and mouths to feed has exacerbated in¬ 
security. 

If the* fluctuations of these morale indices are accompanied by demon¬ 
strations of aggressive behavior, and if these “maps” point out the poten¬ 
tial trouble spots in the world, we may advance in our understanding of 
the basis of international tensions. The virtue of this method is that it need 
not necessarily be confined to national studies. Security levels of smaller 
groups and narrower geographical areas may be used in developing the 
technique. 



Friendliness 
and Tensions 


Chapter 



Explanations of the source of hostilities that lead to war are innumerable: 
threats to national security, ideology, cthnocentrisin, envy due to economic 
differences and population pressure, propaganda, “incidents” of various 
sorts, imperialism, nationalism—those ideas and many others have served 
to “explain” tensions at various levels of abstraction. 

Respondents to the Uncsco survey were asked to name the ‘peoples” 
to which they were “most” and “least friendly ” In each survey one or 
two nationalities drew the great bulk of mentions, and six or eight others 
were picked by more than one per cent of respondents. Certain patterns 
stand out clearly on examination of the results for the nine surveys as a 
whole. The following analysis is an attempt to arrange in some sort of 
order the types of relationships suggested by these patterns—relationships 
which presumably underlie the respondents’ choices. 

Problems of Category 

Studying international affairs statistically, as has frequently been pointed 
out, is complicated by the fact that the nation, if it serves as the unit, exists 
in a great variety of forms. Relations between nations are so complex that 
it is virtually impossible to find enough pure cases to come to a generaliza¬ 
tion. For these reasons, the historical method has been more popular. 

An attempt is made here to subject the material to numerical evalua¬ 
tion using the respondent as the unit, his feelings toward another “people” 
as the case, and the actual relationship between that people (or nation) 
and his own as the category or context. The substantive results of such an 
attempt may be meager in the present instance, but the technique deserves 
attention if “wars begin in the minds of men.” As wider surveys, and more 
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intensive ones, become possible, it may become a valuable supplementary 
tool. 

The questions used for the direct measurement of tensions were: 

Q.ll: Which foreign people do you feci most friendly toward? 

Q. 12: Which foreign people do you feel least friendly toward? 

The relationships between nations, determining the context or frame of 
reference within which it is considered most likely that respondents an¬ 
swered the questions, are classified as follows: 

Context I: “The Bi-Polar World” 

II: “World War II” 

III: “Common Boundaries” 

IV: “Common Language/Culture” 

V: “Neutrality” 

This categorization scheme is subject to several limitations. One is the 
difficulty of setting up indisputable criteria. What constitutes, for example, 
a “common language”? Do Denmark and Norway have one? Germany and 
the Netherlands? The Netherlands and Belgium? Switzerland and Italy? 
Somewhere along the continuum a line must be drawn, and it was there¬ 
fore necessary to make some quite arbitrary decisions. Another difficulty is 
the wide variety of relationships that exist simultaneously between two 
nations or peoples. This made it impossible to establish mutually exclusive 
categories. 

While it is ordinarily a questionable practice to add or average per¬ 
centages obtained in several countries, that liberty is taken here in the 
attempt to examine the kinds ol relationships between peoples and to bring 
out the common characteristics of those people who occur to respondents 
when they are asked the above questions. The set of relationships and the 
relative strengths of the various contexts are, of course, affected by the 
particular nine countries selected for study. These might be altered con¬ 
siderably by studying nine other nations or these same nine at a different 
time. 

Further, a really rigorous investigation would demand setting up the 
categories in advance of the survey, rather than a posteriori, as is done here. 

The purpose of these sundry qualifications is to mitigate the impression 
of preciseness which quantitative treatment might otherwise give the study. 
They should not, however, weaken the important disclosures: that certain 
nations arc regarded with more friendliness than others, and that these 
nations have certain common cultural or historical characteristics. 

"People" or "Government" 

In general, the results suggest that the word “people” should not be in- 
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terpreted literally by the reader. It clearly was not so interpreted by the 
respondents, which is, in itself, a rather significant fact. In other surveys 
the word “government” and the word “people” as used in this context have 
been found to bo almost synonymous. Some of the material which bears 
on this point is given in Appendix B (p. 116). 

Milton D. Graham, in a study of British attitudes toward Americans, has 
examined the carry-over effect of impressions of a people to estimates of 
their governmental actions. He finds that when unfavorable characteristics 
are attributed to Americans as a people, these opinions 

affect the observers’ appraisal of America as a nation and as a dominant world 
power as certainly as the unfavorable aspects of American international and na¬ 
tional policies affect the observers’ appraisal of the Americans as a people. 

The Americans are generous, mechanically adept and not domineering, the 
Americans provide generous economic assistance and good technological advice 
without interfering in domestic political affairs. Similarly, the Americans are cock¬ 
sure, over-confident and rather simple and over-patriotic; the Americans arc naive 
about international trade difficulties and the intricacies of international diplomacy. 

This mixture of people and policies continues in the all important ambivalent 
category of responses. The American people aie materialistic and not well-educa¬ 
ted; the value of the American cultural effort is questionable, their leadership 
more questionable from the cultural point of view, and tin* American conduct of 
domestic affairs is not reassuring to those who believe that domestic leadership 
and international leadership are very closely related, if not identical; there are 
fitful buists of often misdireeted energy, lack of consideration for the individual, 
and a general uneven temper in the conduct of public affairs. 1 

One of the criteria which Svalastoga sets up for “a condition of high 
hostility for one nation (A) toward another (B)” is a situation in which 
the' members of A “make no discrimination favorable to the non-governing 
members of B between the attitude of the government of B toward A and 
the attitude of the non-governing members of B toward A.” 2 

While the Unesco survey does not bear directly on the relation in the 
public mind of the concepts “people” and “government” applied to any 
foreign nation, it is a topic that deserves further study since it underlies 
the whole paradox of war. 

What Governs "Friendliness"? 

This is how the five contexts into which responses were classified com¬ 
pare with each other; 

1 “British Attitudes Toward America,” Ph.D. Dissertation at the University of London 
(1951), Ch. l,p. 13. 

* Kaare Svalastoga, “A Progress Report on International Tensions in the State of Wash¬ 
ington’ (Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, University of Washington, Seattle, 
1949). (Mimeographed.) 
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Context I: “The Bi-Polar World” 

The immediacy of the East-West conflict makes this the most obvious factor 
in the selection of “peoples” as liked or disliked. The percentage-mentions [i of the 
Americans and Russians as either most or least liked comprise 38% of the responses 
in the other eight countries. “Likes” and “dislikes” in this category are about 
evenly balanced; i.c., the “ Bi-Polar World” appears to influence about as many 
respondents to like one people as to dislike another. 

Context II: “World War II” 

In the seven Allied nations in which the survey was made, 28% of percentage- 
mentions aic Germans, Japanese, and Italians on the “least friendly” question, bul 
only 2% on the' “most friendly.” In Allied countries, 20% of “most friendly” pei 
eentage-mentions are ol Dutch, French, Belgians, British, or Canadians—all Allied 
or Occupied countries—while only 2% of “least friendly” percentage-mentions aie 
of these peoples.* 

In Germany and Italy, 23% of percentage-mentions for “least friendly” are Poles, 
French, Dutch, Czechs, British, and Yugoslavs while these people's get 13% of 
percentage-mentions for “most friendly.” There are no mentions of Japanese, 
and between Germany and Italy there is only 2% of percentage-mentions “most 
friendly,” compared to 8% “least friendly.” 

While these percentages are quite obviously products of factors other than 
the war, 3 4 5 it is nevertheless clear that the last war serves as a frame of reference 
for many respondents in making their selections . The combined percentage-men¬ 
tions in both Allied and Axis countries for allies liked and enemies disliked 
is 18%. 

Thus, combining Contexts I and II, it becomes evident that somewhat 
over half the respondents took sides either in an immediately past war or 
a threatening war in determining which peoples they felt “most friendly’* 
and “least friendly” toward. The tendency to select an impending rather 
than a concluded conflict was more apparent among the losers—Germany 
and Italy—than among the winners. 

Context Ill: “Common Boundaries” 

While the shrinking world has made adjoining neighbors relatively less a threat 
for each other (as indicated by the large number of respondents selecting Amer- 


3 Percentage-mentions = the sum of the percentages in eac h survey mentioning a 
particular people or cat(*gory of peoples divided by the sum of the percentages in each 
survey mentioning all peoples. The latter total is sometimes larger than 100% times the 
number of surveys being considered, because some survey agencies permitted respond¬ 
ents to name more than one country. 

4 Americans and Russians were excluded because they had already been listed in Con¬ 
text I; Norwegians because* in some surveys they are included under the category 
“Scandinavians.” Since both the French and Mexican surveys lumped peoples mentioned 
by less than 5% under “All others,” the percentages totaled here are conservative. 

5 Proximity of countries, “Bi-Polar” alliances, elimination of Russians and Americans 
as belonging exclusively to the previous category, the disproportionate number of nations 
on the two sides in World War II, Italy's position on both sides, and inconsistencies 
among survey agencies in their methods of comprising the “all other” category. 
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icans and Russians—peoples tangent to none of the countries surveyed except 
Mexico and Norway), respondents might be expected to name those peoples 
closest to them with whom they have presumably the most frequent opportunities 
for contact, friendly or unfriendly. Furthermore, possession of a common boundary 
is a definite standard lor setting up a category although it excludes the islands of 
Australia and Britain. 

The other seven countries surveyed have a total of 29 immediate neighbors, of 
whom 20 were mentioned by 1% or more of respondents in these countries. Of 
these, nine countries were in the “most friemlly” class—all of them smaller nations 
than the ones in which the choices were made ; five were in the "least friendly,” 
and six in both. The nine peoples not mentioned were Austrians by Germans and 
Italians, Belgians by Germans, Luxemburgcrs by Germans and French, British 
Hondurans and Guatemalans by Mexicans, Mexicans by Americans, and Spaniards 
by the French. Of the 20 nations mentioned, 1356 of percentage-mentions were 
"most friendly” and 16% “least friendly.” 

Context IV: “Common Language/Culture” 

English-speaking peoples mentioned in the United States, Australia, and Britain; 
Spanish-speaking peoples mentioned in Mexico; other Scandinavians mentioned 
in Norway, Belgians in France and the Netherlands; Swiss in Italy, France, and 
Germany; and common mention between the Germans and the Dutch account 
for 26% of the “most friendly” percentage-mentions, but only 5% of the “least 
friendly.” (This latter figure would be 1 % except that 36% of the Dutch cited the 
Germans.) 

Context V: “Neutrality” 

Peoples of the nations which for various reasons remained neutral in World 
War II received 10% of percentage-mentions for “most friendly,” but less than 
1% for “least friendly.” These included the Irish, Swiss, Swedes, Spaniards, and 
Argentines. “Scandinavians” were also included when mentioned or tabulated as 
a group. 7 

It will he noted that in Contexts l y 11, and III , which deal with tension , 
war, and territorial security, “likes' are about evenly balanced with “dis¬ 
likes” while in Contexts IV and V, dealing with common culture and neu¬ 
trality, “dislikes” amount to only a fraction of the percentage-mentions that 
“likes” do . The similarity between these Contexts and the categories set up 
for Q.8 (see p. 32) is striking, due to the incidence with which respondents 
selected the same countries. It is not surprising that one is friendly to the 
people of a country that offers him “the kind of life he wants to lead.” 


"Whereas Contexts I and IT were made mutually exclusive by eliminating Americans 
and Russians from Context II, the remaining categories overlap each other, as well as 
I and II. Contexts II and V are mutually exclusive. 

T Since Scandinavians were both participants and neutrals in World War II, they 
could be counted either way. The 10% figure becomes 8% if they are excluded. 
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"Bi-Polar World" Tensions: Context I Examined 

Only Americans and Russians were picked by enough respondents in 
the eight remaining countries to make a breakdown by groups in the popu¬ 
lation feasible. The averages for the eight countries arc as follows: 



“Most friendly ” to 

“Least friendly ” to 


Americans on Q.ll 

Russiatis on Q.12 

National Total 

33* 

36* 

Socio-economic Status 

A—wealthy 

38 

50 

B—average 

33 

41 

C—below average 

34 

34 

D—very poor 

30 

28 

Class Identification 

Upper 

34 

52 

Middle 

34 

42 

Lower 

30 

30 

Politics 

“Leftists” 

28 

26 

“Rightists” 

34 

40 


Dislike of Russians is far more directly related to income and class identi¬ 
fication than is a liking for Americans. One might hazard a guess that two 
factors are working against each other in the American figure: (1) the 
choosing of sides in the “Bi-Polar” conflict, which would make for friendli¬ 
ness to America in the upper brackets, and (2) a need and desire to mi¬ 
grate, which is more forceful in the lower brackets. 8 There appears no 
appreciable difference in the effect of “objective 1 ” and “subjective” class 
affiliation. 

These averages obscure* national patterns, particularly on the “most 
friendly” question where differences are smaller, and some countries clearly 
contradict the pattern suggested here. The groups selecting the United 
States are the same ones that picked it as offering them the best oppor¬ 
tunity (p. 31). 

Narrow Area of Choice 

The great majority of peoples, numerically, who occupy the largest part 
of the globe, appear infrequently on either the “most” or “least friendly” 
lists. There is one mention of China, one of Argentina, one of “Asiatics,” 
and several hostile mentions of Japan; otherwise the natives of South and 
Central America, Africa , the Near East, the Far East, and Southeast Asia 
arc entirely ignored. Technology, economics, and threat of war may have 

*It is impossible to determine how much of the drop in the lower income and class 
group percentages is due to “Don't know's" since these were not separately tabulated. 
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linked the real world, but the mental world of the individual in these 
Western countries remains small and ethno-centered. His “map of the 
world,” if he lives in Europe, remains the Greenwich-centered Mercator. 
The peoples whom he sees as important to him would occupy only the 
small central area on this map. The “maps” in the heads of extra-Continen- 
tals (Mexicans, Australians, and Americans) differ in orientation, but are 
no less self-centered. 

Summary 

This exercise in categorization suffers because only a few nations were 
surveyed, because the categories were set up after examining the data, 
and because some rather arbitrary assignments were necessary. However, 
these shortcomings need not apply to further studies along this line. 
Among some of the possibilities are: 

1. A repetition of the same questions in the same nine countries employ¬ 
ing the same categories. (A great many of the errors of classification will 
thus cancel out for trend purposes.) This would make it possible to esti¬ 
mate the degree to which popular pre-occupation with the East-West 
conflict has, since 1948, pushed into the* backbround attitudes held over 
from World War II. It might be valuable to project a “forgetting curve” 
in which the residual hatred from a past war is plotted against intervening 
time and events. This general technique may be useful in gauging the 
ebb and flow of international tensions. What effects do diplomatic breaches 
and rapprochements have? Coups (Tdtats? Are friendships based on com¬ 
mon language or traditional neutrality more stable than those produced by 
the pressure of a momentary power situation? 

2. Further probing as to what reasoning underlies an individual's choice 
of the “people” toward whom he is “most” or “least friendly.” The categories 
used here involve the assumption that respondents pick certain peoples 
for one reason or another, but there is no evidence that this is their real 
reason, nor is there any allowance for difference between respondents in 
the reason for their selections. Additional “why” questions could lead to 
clearer and more realistic categories. A list of nations handed to the re¬ 
spondent might diminish the factor of “attention” (see Appendix B). 

3. Inclusion of a larger group of nations in the “sample” might lead to 
some generalizations about an individual's reactions to other nations or 
peoples which would have broader significance than those given here. 
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A central question in the matter of national attitude and belief is the way the 
members of any given nation perceive the members of another. Generally, the 
people of one nation—and the United States is no exception—haiboi stereotyped 
images of other nations, starkly simple and exceedingly inaccurate. . . . 

The nature of the various types of images . . . their comparison with reality, 
and the identification of causal factors are attackable problems. Until some head¬ 
way is made, international relations must always be in danger of decisions based 
on fantasy. 1 ’ 

The Unesco questionnaire utilized a technique to attack this problem 
that bad been used by social psychologists since early in the* 1930’s to in¬ 
vestigate stereotypes of both races and nationalities, so there exists a body 
of previous research using comparable methods. However, aside from some 
surveys by the* Office of Public Opinion Research during the war, it had 
not been frequently combined with the polling technique of gathering 
cast's. 

The Unesco question read: 

t).13: From the list of words on this card , which seems to you to de¬ 
scribe the American people best? Select as many as you wish ami call off 
the letters and the words that go with them. If you have no particular 
feelings one way or the other, just say so. The words listed were: hard¬ 
working, INTELLIGENT, PRACTICAL, CONCEITED, GENEROUS, CRUEL, BACKWARD, 
BRAVE, SELF-CONTROLLED, DOMINEERING, PROGRESSIVE, PEACE-LOVING, IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE TO CHARACTERIZE. 

1 This chapter is an edited version of “Stereotypes and Tensions as Revealed by the 
Unesco International Poll” in the International Social Science Bulletin , III, No. 3 
(autumn, 1951), 515-28. 

* Leighton, op. cit., pp. 102-03. 
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TABLE 5 SUMMARY OF Q.13 RESULTS (Percentage of respondents in each country selecting 
each adjective) 


Country 
in which 

survey Australia Britain Germany 

was made _____ 

People 


Described 

U.S. 

Russ. 

Self 

U.S. 

Russ. 

Self 

Fr. 

Chin. 

U.S. 

Russ. 

Self 

Brit. 

Fr. 

Chm. 

Adjective 
Hardworking 33% 

52% 

43% 

32% 

53% 

57% 

24%, 

40% 

10% 

12% 

90% 

13% 

4% 

18% 

Intelligent 

46 

16 

53 

38 

12 

52 

32 

17 

34 

4 

64 

34 

22 

6 

Practical 

49 

19 

49 

38 

21 

47 

20 

11 

45 

8 

53 

20 

5 

3 

Conceited 

42 

14 

17 

52 

13 

11 

29 

2 

15 

3 

15 

23 

20 

— 

Generous 

40 

4 

63 

52 

3 

48 

14 

7 

46 

2 

11 

14 

5 

1 

Cruel 

2 

37 

— 

3 

39 

1 

5 

18 

o 

•18 

1 

3 

10 

6 

Backward 

3 

28 

9 

4 

36 

6 

9 

37 

1 

41 

2 

3 

10 

12 

Brave 

21 

26 

57 

19 

31 

59 

14 

21 

6 

11 

63 

8 

7 

6 

Self- 

controlled 

18 

15 

26 

10 

9 

44 

3 

15 

11 

3 

12 

24 

5 

5 

Domi¬ 

neering 

23 

57 

4 

37 

42 

6 

11 

2 

JO 

12 

10 

21 

12 

1 

Progressive 

77 

25 

39 

58 

21 

31 

14 

8 

58 

2 

39 

17 

7 

1 

Peaee- 

loving 

42 

7 

71 

39 

G 

77 

21 

22 

23 

5 

37 

15 

12 

5 

Impossible to 
characterize • 

> 

• 

8 

18 

5 

30 

32 

17 

34 

5 

34 

49 

71 

Average no.: 
Positive adj. 

3.3 

1.0 

4 0 

3.0 

1.6 

4.1 

1.4 

1 4 

2.1 

.5 

3.7 

1.4 

.6 

.4 

Ncg. adj. 

.7 

1.3 

.3 

1.0 

1.3 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.3 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.2 


• Not tabulated. 


This procedure was repeated for “the Russian people,” then with refer¬ 
ence to the people of the country in which the survey was being made. 
In certain surveys respondents were also asked to describe in the same 
manner the British, French, and Chinese peoples. Results of the Mexican 
survey were not cross-tabulated, so they are omitted from the following 
analysis. 

Difficulties in the Word-List Method 

Several qualifications should be made concerning generalizations from 
results of a survey using this technique: 

1. The wording on the question to some degree implies that a “people” 
may be described in one or a few words, and so may evoke from the com¬ 
pliant respondent an answer that can be classified as a stereotype, although 
the respondent is well aware that he has been forced into fallacious think¬ 
ing. Eysenck and Crown found that 136 of 204 English middle-class sub¬ 
jects in a similar experiment gave some indication that they were aware of 
this. A majority indicated that “they did not know any representatives of 
the races concerned, and had quite unanimously to fall back in most cases 
on what they had heard or read about the unknown nationalities, or seen 
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FuAN<fc, IlALY N V1 llfc.Hl.ANDH NoitDVAl UNITED STATES 


U.8. 

Rush. 

Self 

l T .S. 

Rush 

S#-lf 

ITS 

Rush 

Self 

Brit. Fr. Chin. 

ITS 

Russ 

Self 

Rush. Brit. Sel 

37% 

51% 

46% 

30% 

b ! 

S3 j 

07% 

49% 

30% 

62% 

23% 

6% 

12% 

56% 

36% 

43% 

40% 

43% 

68 r 

37 

15 

70 

31 

13 

80 

33 

8 

49 

22 

8 

7 

31 

6 

32 

12 

49 

72 

81 

11 

17 

59 

5 

24 

61 

0 

30 

24 

5 

3 

54 

9 

22 

13 

32 

53 

24 

14 

30 

22 

12 

24 

15 

10 

14 

24 

10 

2 

11 

7 

19 

28 

38 

22 

34 

7 

62 

60 

5 

41 

40 

3 

23 

7 

16 

2 

39 

5 

31 

3 

13 

70 

4 

41 


3 

55 

3 

2 

53 

— 

3 

2 

12 

1 

19 

1 

50 

3 

2 

2 

56 

4 

2 

58 

7 

1 

43 

1 

2 

8 

20 

1 

25 

7 

40 

11 

2 

20 

42 

56 

18 

22 

45 

25 

21 

37 

20 

20 

9 

16 

20 

42 

28 

•13 

66 

34 

0 

12 

10 

4 

5 

16 

3 

30 

34 

3 

0 

15 

5 

21 

14 

35 

37 

4C> 

40 

4 

11 

45 

8 

16 

50 


21 

5 

2 

10 

51 

3 

49 

33 

9 

7. p > 

19 

31 

32 

13 

17 

57 

15 

43 

17 

10 

4 

42 

7 

27 

15 

25 

70 

2b 

10 

60 

20 

6 

27 

40 

6 

68 

20 

15 

0 

35 

7 

60 

7 

42 

82 

4 

12 

3 

0 

20 

7 

10 

13 

8 

22 

16 

54 

13 

31 

8 

17 

15 

3 

3 5 

1.6 

37 

2.9 

.9 

3.1 

3 2 

1 0 

3 6 

1 7 

.8 

.5 

29 

0 

29 

I 4 

2.8 

52 

.8 

1.6 

.4 

4 

1 7 

.4 

3 

1 6 

.2 

.5 

3 

A 

.2 

8 

.3 

1 7 

0 

.4 


at tlie cinema, or picked up in casual conversation. They were recording 
stereotyped opinions, certainly, but in a high proportion oi cases were fully 
conscious that their ideas were based on meager evidence.” 8 

By including the “impossible to characterize” category, and in the last 
sentence of the question, the Unesco survey drafters provided two possible 
escape routes for those sophisticated respondents who felt strongly that 
the test was unfair. 

2. The limited choice of twelve words may not give the respondent 
enough material to reproduce with any accuracy his mental image of one 
or several of the peoples to be described. Therefore, this survey is more 
useful in comparing stereotypes held among different groups of describers 
than in exploring the content of stereotypes. Free answer techniques arc 
better adapted for the latter purpose. 

3. The variations in familarity between one word and another—some 
being in everyday, colloquial use, others met with more rarely—make it 
dangerous to assume that departures from chance expectations are due 

3 II. J. Eysenck and S. Crown, “National Stereotypes: An Experimental and Methodo¬ 
logical Study,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research (spring, 1948), 
pp. 26-39. 
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solely to stereotyping. In earlier studies using somewhat the same method, 
Schoenfeld 4 found that a control group picked from the Katz-Braly 5 
word list certain adjectives which they would use more frequently to de¬ 
scribe any race or nationality. 

This difficulty is aggravated in an international survey because it may 
be impossible to find a familiar word with even the approximate connota¬ 
tion of the term in the English-French text. Hence one should be slow to 
attribute a deviation from the international norm to a propensity on the 
part of a particular “describer nation” to stereotype a certain people in 
terms of one adjective; on the other hand, the existence of such a norm 
(i.e., the tendency of a large proportion of respondents in eight countries, 
speaking six languages, to apply the same term to one people and not to 
another) is indicative either of a stereotype or the sextuple coincidence 
of a canceling-out effect in the translating process. 

4. There is no proof that certain of these words cannot be objectively 
shown to be more applicable to certain peoples than to others. A com¬ 
parison, for example, of the average work week and rate of production 
might show one people as more “hardworking.” This “kernel of truth” 
hypothesis is discussed by Schoenfeld and Klineberg. 6 Mace 7 sees a stereo¬ 
type as the possible result of botli “cognitive” and “emotional” factors. 

In view of the public unavailability of such information, if it ever has 
been compiled, the word “stereotype” is used consistently herein because 
it conforms to the definition of stereotype as a view that is “not well thought 
out” even though it may not be provably “deceptive.” 

5. All the figures in Table 5 are no more than percentages of a sample 
which selected certain words. This fact, as well as the use of the term 
“describer nation,” imputes a collective character to what is actually the 
sum of a common aspect of a number of individual stereotypes. It is neces¬ 
sary occasionally to remind oneself that, for example, the use of the values 
25% in Australia and 13% in Italy in conjunction with the word “progressive” 
as applied to the Russians does not mean that Australians think of Russians 
as twice as progressive as Italians do, or that the penchant for thinking of 
Russians as progressive is twice as strong in a given Australian, or an 

4 N. Schoenfeld, “An Experimental Study of Some Problems Relating to Stereotypes,” 
Archives of Psychology, No. 270 (1942). 

• D. Katz and K. W. Braly, “Verbal Stereotypes and Racial Prejudice,” in T. M. New¬ 
comb and E. L. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1947), pp. 204-10. This summarizes two experiments conducted in 1932, which led to 
wide use of the word-list technique in American studies of stereotypes, 

• Klineberg, op. cit., pp. 118-23. 

A. Mace, “National Stereotypes—Their Nature and Function,” Sociological Re¬ 
view, January-April, 1943. 
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average Australian, as in an Italian. The use of the term “describer nation” 
is an example of that compulsion to economy in thought and word which 
Lippmann originally advanced as the motive which underlies the stereo¬ 
typing process! 

The Existence of Stereotypes 

Table 5 brings together the percentages choosing each adjective 1 for every 
country except Mexico, where this information was not tabulated. Many 
of the differences are “significant.” However, vertical differences (i.e., be¬ 
tween two adjectives applied to the same people) may be due to a varia¬ 
tion in the familiarity of the words or to their place on the list; and hori¬ 
zontal differences (i.e., between the same adjective as applied to different 
peoples) may be due to the relative familiarity of the population with the 
peoples described, as evidenced by variations in the “impossible to charac¬ 
terize” category. If these factors could be held constant, the residue might 
fairly be labeled a pure “stereotype 1 .” Since they cannot, it must be cau¬ 
tioned that the characteristics which are to be analyzed contain an un¬ 
specified amount of impurities and that the indices computed are to be 
considered as qualitative rather than rigorously accurate*. 

It has been noted that respondents were given adequate opportunity to 
avoid responding with a stereotype. Were all those who fell in the “impos¬ 
sible to characterize” cell (ranging from 71% of Germans asked to describe 
the Chinese 1 down to 3v of French and Americans asked to describe them¬ 
selves) respondents who avoided the choice of adjectives on rational 
grounds? There is evidence that they were not. Four surveys (Germany, 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United States) were cross-tubulated by edu¬ 
cational groups, and in all of them this category, “Impossible to character¬ 
ize,” attracted a higher percentage of uneducated than educated respond¬ 
ents. This is in line with an almost universal tendency in opinion polling 
for the 1 less advantaged group to prefer the “no opinion” and “no answer” 
boxes. 

So it must be supposed that this category contains a mixture of sophisti¬ 
cated respondents, respondents who may have had stereotypes not de- 
scribable in the adjectives on the list, respondents unfamiliar with the 
peoples asked about, and along with them a sprinkling of the taciturn, 
illiterate, and totally uncomprehending. 


Standardization of Stereotypes 

Each respondent was given a choice of twelve adjectives. In all, five 
peoples were described: the Russians by eight other nations, the Americans 
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by themselves and seven others, the British and French by themselves and 
three others, and the Chinese by three others. All eight described their 
own countrymen. Table 6 gives the adjectives selected by the three highest 
percentages in each country', and the total in each cell represents the 
number of countries in which that adjective was among the three 1 most 
popular. Table 7 gives the rank order of the six adjectives most frequently 
used. 

The picture of the Russians is quite consistent from country to country, 
that of the Americans somewhat less so. There is an indication that the 
British, French, and Chinese are even less consistently pictured, but 
the lower percentages of respondents who found any adjectives applicable 
and the fact that these peoples were described in only three surveys make 
comparisons difficult. 

TABLE 6 Number of Countries in Which an Adjective Was One of the Three Most Frequently 
Chosen to Describe Their Own Countrymen or Another Country; (e.g., “Hardworking” was 
among the three adjectives most often used to describe Americans in 3 out of the 7 countries 
describing them) 11 


People De¬ 
scribed and 

Russians 

Americans 

British 

French 

Chinese 

Own 

Number of 


(U. S.) 




Count rvinen 

Countries De¬ 
scribing Them 

(8) 

(7) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(8) 

Adjective 

Hardworking 

5’2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Intelligent 


1 

2 

2 

}s 

5 

Practical 


6 

H 




Conceited 


1 

v 2 

2 



Generous 

Cruel 

0 

3 


1 


3 

Backward 

5 




3 


Brave 



1 

1 

1 3 

5 

Self-controlled 

Domineering 

7? 2 

1 

2 

a 



Progressive 

Peace-loving 


G 

1 

Vi 

1 

6 

Total 

24 

21 

a 


9 

21 


■ Fractions represent ties for third place. 


These consistencies, which surmount the translation barrier, suggest that 
stereotyped views of certain peoples are common property of the Western 
culture rather than the effect of bilateral national outlooks that differ from 
one country to another . The consistency of the Russian and American stereo¬ 
types might also be counted an effect of the so-called “Bi-Polar World." 
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TABLE 7 THE SIX ADJECTIVES MOST FREQUENTLY USED TO DESCRIBE FIVE NATIONS (Bracket* 
Indicate Tie in Percentages.) 


Description of Russians by 


Australians 

British 

Fn tick 

Derma ns 

Domineering 

Hardworking 

Backward 

(Vuel 

Hardworking 

Domineering 

Hardworking 

Backward 

Cruel 

Cruel 

Domineering 

f Hardworking 

Backward 

Backward 

Bravo 

| Domineering 

Brave 

Brave 

(Vuel 

Brave 

Progressive 

f Pract ical 

I Progressive 

Progressive 

Practical 

Italians 

Dutch 

A orwigians 

Americans [l \ S.) 

Baekw ard 

(Vuel 

Hardworking 

(Vuel 

(Vuel 

Domineering 

Domineering 

/ Hardworking 

Domineering 

Backward 

Backward 

(Domineering 

Hardworking 

Hardworking 

Brave 

Backward 

Brave 

Brave 

(’mol 

1 Conceited 

intelligent 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Practical 

(Brave 


Description of Americans (U. S.) by 


A ustralians 

British 

French 

Germans 

Progressive 

Practical j 

Intelligent 1 

(Conceited 

Peace-loving 1 

Generous I 

Progressive 

Conceited 

(Ienerous 

Peace-loving j 

Intelligent | 

Practical J 

Practical 

Progressive 

1 )omineering 
Hardworking 
[Intelligent 
(Ienerous 
(Self-controlled 

Progressive 

Generous 

Practical 

Intelligent 

Peace-loving 

Hardworking 

Italians 

Dutch 

Norwegians 


Generous 

Practical 
Hardworking 
Intelligent J 

Progressive 
Peace-loving 

Practical 

Progressive 
Hardworking 
r (Ienerous 
| Peace-loving 
Intelligent 

Hardworking 

Practical 

Progressive 
(Ienerous 
Peace-loving 
Intelligent 


Description of British by 



Germans 

Dutch 

Americans (V. *S\) 


Intelligent 

Self-controlled 

Conceited 

Domineering 

Self-controlled 
Peace-loving 
(Practical 
\ Conceited 

Intelligent 
(Hardworking 
\ Brave 

Peace-loving 
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Description of British by—continued 

Germans 

Dutch 

Practical 

Hardworking 

Progressive 

Intelligent 

Description of French by 

British 

Girma ns 

Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Conceited 

Conceited 

Hardworking 

( Domineering 

Peace-loving 

\ Peace-loving 

Practical 

1 Cruel 

[Generous 

Brave 

(Progressive 

\ Backward 

Description of Chinese by 

British 

Germans 

Hardworking 

Hardworking 

Backward 

Backward 

Peace-loving 

[Intelligent 

Brave < 

Cruel 

Cruel 

(Brave 

Intelligent j 

Self-con trolled 
[ Peace-loving 

Description of Own Countrymen by 

Australians 

British 

Peace-loving 

Peace-loving 

Generous 

Brave 

Brave 

Hardworking 

Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Practical 

Generous 

Hardworking 

Practical 

Italians 

Dutch 

Intelligent 

Peace-loving 

Hardworking 

Hardworking 

Brave 

Intelligent 

Generous 

Progressive 

Peace-loving 

Brave 

f Practical f 

Practical 

\ Conceited \ 

Self-con trolled 


Americans (C &.) 
C 'ouceiled 
Self-controlled 


Dutch 

Bra\c 

GeiU'lOUS 

Peace-loving 
| ( \>uoeited 
| Progressive 
] Intelligent 
) Bnekw arc! 


Dutch 
Backw ard 
Hardworking 
Cruel 
Brave 

Self-controlled 

Peace-loving 


Frt nch 

Germans 

Intelligent 

Hardworking 

Peace-loving 

Intelligent 

Generous 

Brave 

Brave 

Practical 

Hardworking 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Peace-loving 

Norwegians 

Americans {V. &.) 

Peace-loving 

Peace-loving 

Hardworking 

Generous 

Bravo 

Intelligent 

Intelligent 

Progressive 

Generous 

Hardworking 

Progressive 

Brave 
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The last column in Table 6 gives the adjectives picked by the three 
highest percentages in each nation to describe their fellow countrymen. 
There* is evident a universal tendency to appropriate the complimentary 
adjectives for one's own countrymen and, by reflection of virtue, for oneself. 
Lippinann said: “A pattern of stereotypes is not neutral. ... It is not merely 
a short cut. ... It is a guarantee of our self respect; it is a projection upon 
the world of our own value*, our own position, and our own rights. . . . They 
are the fortress of our own tradition and behind its defenses we can con¬ 
tinue to feci ourselves safe in the position we occupy/' 8 

Stereotype Direction and Tensions 

The drafters of the questionnaire designated four of the adjectives— 
conceited, cruel, backward, and domineering-—as negative in connotation, 
and eight—hardworking, intelligent, practical, generous, brave, self-con¬ 
trolled, progressive, and peace-loving—as positive. This is a rough measure, 
since it makes no allowance for varying degrees of attractiveness or re¬ 
pugnance of the qualities concerned; but in view of the variations in eon- 
notation, familiarity, and forcefulness of the adjectives when translated 
into six different languages, no more precise index was practicable. The* 
correctness of this division was demonstrated when the least popular posi¬ 
tive adjective was found to have been chosen by a greater proportion of 
respondents than the most popular negative adjective in describing their 
countrymen, with the single exception of “conceited" in three of the nine 
countries. 

The average number of mentions of the* positive terms and of the nega¬ 
tive terms (i.e., the total of the times each such term was applied to a 
particular people divided by the number of respondents in the sample) 
is given at the bottom of Table 5. 

To get a “stereotype score" which evaluates the “direction" or tone of 
the stereotype, the average number of negative words used to describe a 
people was doubled (to adjust for the two-to-ono ratio of positive to nega¬ 
tive terms) and subtracted from the positive average. This provides an 
index which could vary from + 8.0 (if every respondent had selected all 
positive but no negative adjectives) to — 8.0 (if everyone had selected all 
negative but no positive adjectives). This “stereotype score" was com¬ 
puted for the 29 instances in which one nation described the people of 
another and is given in Column 1 of Table 8. 


Walter Lippinann, Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt, Brace U Co., 1922), p. 96. 
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TABLE 8 "STEREOTYPE” AND "FRIENDLINESS SCORES" 





“Stereotype 

Score”* 

“Friendliness 

Score” b 

Dutch 

toward Americans 

2.0 

26% 

Norwegians 

14 

Americans 

2.5 

21 

Italians 

44 

Americans 

2.1 

50 

Australians 

41 

Americans 

i.y 

60 

French 

(t 

Americans 

1.9 

11 

Germans 

a 

Americans 

1.8 

24 

Americans 

“ 

British 

1.0 

31 

British 

*4 

Americans 

1.0 

26 

Dutch 

(4 

British 

0.7 

8 

British 

44 

French 

0.4 

9 

Germans 

44 

British 

0.4 

9 

Mexicans 

44 

Americans 

0.3 

18 

Dutch 

44 

French 

0.2 

4 

British 

44 

Chinese 

0.2 

0 

Mexicans 

4« 

French 

0.1 

0 

Germans 

u 

Chinese 

0 

0 

Mexicans 

44 

British 

0 

0 

Dutch 

44 

Chinese 

—0.3 

0 

Germans 

44 

French 

-0.1 

__ 2 

Mexicans 

44 

Cliinese 

-0.0 

- 10 

Norwegians 

«4 

Russians 

-0.7 

-26 

Mexicans 

*4 

Russians 

-0.^ 

—21 

Australians 

4* 

Russians 

-I 0 

-31 

British 

4. 

Russians 

-1.0 

- 37 

Germans 

44 

Russians 

—1.5 

-56 

French 

44 

Russians 

-1.6 

-22 

Americans 

44 

Russians 

-2.0 

- 51 

Dutch 

U 

Russians 

-2.2 

-36 

Italians 

44 

Russians 

-2.5 

- 39 


•“Stereotype Score*” aver»Re number of positive adjectives applied to a people, minus twice the number 
of negative adjectives, 

b “Friendliness Score” percentage denignatinj? themselves “most fneudly” toward a people, minus per¬ 
centage designating themselves “least friendly.” 

For each of the “stereotype scores,” the percentage of respondents desig¬ 
nating that country as the one which they felt “least friendly” toward on 
Q.12 was subtracted from the percentage designating it as the one they 
were “most friendly” toward on Q.ll in order to get a “friendliness score.” 
(Less than If- was counted as zero.) This could range between + 100 (if 
100% of respondents had been friendly toward the same country and none 
unfriendly) and — 100 (if 100% had been unfriendly and none friendly). 
It may be worth reiterating that this represents friendly respondents minus 
unfriendly ones, rather than the degree of friendliness shown by any or all 
the people; whereas the “stereotype score” summarizes over a group of 
people positive and negative tendencies which may be exhibited by the 
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same individuals. The “friendliness score" is given in the last column of 
Table 8. Table 9 shows the relationship of the two scores. This bears out 
on an international level the conclusion, which Katz and Braly drew from a 
survey of 100 Princeton students, that “then* is a marked similarity be¬ 
tween the relative ranking on the basis of pieference for group names and 
the average scores representing an evaluation of typical traits.” 

TABLE 9 RELATIONSHIP OF “STEREOTYPE * AND * FRIENDLINESS SCORES * IN TABLE 8 


“Friendliness 

Score” 

40% and over 
31 to 19% 

21 to 30% 

II to 20% 

1 to 10% 

0 

-1 to -10% 
-II to -20% 
-21 to -30% 
-31 to - 10% 
— 10 and ovi r 


Changes in Stereotypes 

In 1942 the Office of Public Opinion Research asked a sample of 1,200 
Americans to select those adjectives from a list of 25 which best described 
the Russians. 0 Seven of these adjectives were also used on the Unesco 
survey. The lesults are as follows: 



1942 

191H 

HAHIW ORKING 

61% 

49% 

INTELLIGENT 

16 

12 

PRACTICAL 

18 

13 

CONCEITED 

3 

28 

CRULL 

9 

50 

BRAVE 

48 

28 

PROGRESSIVE 

24 

15 


A “stereotype score” was computed for these peiccntages m the maimer 
outlined above, except that the negative average was multiplied by 2.5 
rather than 2 to adjust for the different ratio of positive to negative adjec- 

• Iladloy Cantnl and Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion 1935-1946 (Princeton, N. J.: 
Prineelon University Press, 1951), p. 502. 


“Stereotype Score” 


2 1 

- 1 0 

-1 1 

6 - \ .1 

.0 

1.1 

1 0 

21 

tnd 

to 

to 

to to 0 to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

OU*l 

2 0 

- i r> 

-1 o o r» 

1 0 

1 f> 

20 

over 


1 1 

1 

1 1 2 

1 1 

3 1 

1 2 2 
1 1 

1 2 
2 2 
1 1 
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tives. For 1942 the score is -f- 1.4; for 1948 it is — 0.8. (For all twelve 
adjectives it is — 2.0 in 1948. This is indicative of the effect that the alter¬ 
ation of only a few words can have.) 

Allowing for the difference between the length and content of the two 
word lists, it still seems obvious that some other factor is at work, and it 
is most reasonable to believe that this is the deterioration in Russic'in- 
American relations. In this case, stereotypes may be more' flexible than is 
often assumed. 10 In 1950 G. \1. Gilbert repeated the Katz-Braly experiment 
on the same small segment of Americans—Princeton University under¬ 
graduates—a generation after the original study. He found those students 
more aware of the fallacy of describing a people in a few words, and much 
less addicted to the old popular stereotypes, lie also found that World 
War II had radically altered the picture of the Germans and Japanese. 31 

This alteration over a period of time suggests that stereotypes are less 
likely to govern the likes and dislikes between nations than to adapt them¬ 
selves to the positive or negative relationship based on matters unrelated 
to images of the people concerned. Rather than summing up the charac¬ 
teristics of a people as “pictured in his head” and deciding whether this is 
a portrait of a “nice” or a “bad” person (a subjective method which would 
be somewhat analagous to the compilation of the “stereotype score” above), 
it seems that the individual is first brought to a feeling of like or dislike, 
after which he refocuses his mental image to correspond. 

Schoenfeld, in comparing the content of the stereotypes he found just 
after Pearl Harbor with those found by Katz anti Braly in the carlv 1980’s, 
concludes that “the influence of historical events has changed somewhat 
the quality of the German, Italian, and especially the Japanese stereotypes. 
Many of the old qualities have been retained, but to them have been added 
new ones, such as ‘arrogant/ ‘conceited/ cowardly/ ‘deceitful/ In addition, 
some former qualities of a pejorative nature have increased in frequency 
of assignment. To the traditional stereotypes of those nations with which 
we arc allies, there have also been added new qualities, but these are gen¬ 
erally of a likeable kind, while former complimentary qualities have in 
some instances increased in frequency of assignment—apparently it is pos¬ 
sible for a nationality stereotype to undergo marked changes of direction 
or intensity without correspondingly great changes in quality.” 12 
Further light on this process is obtained if the 1942 and 1948 stereotypes 

Mace, op. cit “current usage tends to restrict the term to ideas that are fixed when 
fixity is inappropriate, or appropriate on other than intellectual grounds. It implies most 
frequently fixity of ideas or invariability of responses in circumstances which call for 
plasticity or adaptability.” 

11 G. M. Gilbert, “Stereotype Persistence and Change Among College Students,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 40, No. 2 (April, 1951), 245-54. 
a Schoenfeld, op. cit . 
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above tire divided into two patterns—a positixe and a negative*. The rank 
order and the rough proportions of the percentages are the same for both 
periods within each pattern. In both, more respondents think the Russians 
cruel than think them conceited; in both, more think them hardworking 
than brave*, brave* than progressive*, progressive* than practical, practical 
than intelligent. But in the interim all the* bad qualities have come to the 
fore and the good ones receded. 

These isolated findings are, of course*, indicative rather than conclusive; 
but repetition of word-list studies over a pe*riod of time long enough to 
relate* national ste*re*otypes to events of international significance* may shed 
further light on their swiftness of change and susceptibility to ('vents. (Ad¬ 
ditional material on the* choice of adjective's from the* word list by different 
educational anel socio-economic groups in the Dutch population is given 
on p. 80.) 

Summary 

The results on the stereotype question indicate; (1) that there exists in 
all eight countries surveyed a tendency to ascribe certain characteristics to 
certain people; (2) that there is a uniform tendency of respondents of all 
countries , taken as a whole , to describe the Russians in the same terms , 
and somewhat less agreement on the Americans; (3) that stereotypes of 
one's own countrymen are invariably in flattering terms; and (4) that the 
prevalence of complimentary over derogatory terms in a national stereo¬ 
type is a good index of friendliness between nations . 

There is limited evidence that national stereotypes are* flexible* over a 
period of years; and thus that they may follow and rationalize, rather than 
precede and determine*, reaction to a certain nation. 

The tenor of the* findings as a whole is in the direction of minimizing 
the causative* effect of eithe*r favorable* or unfavorable stereotypes in re¬ 
lations between nations, and suggests that stereotypes may not exist until 
objective events demand their creation. Perhaps their important function 
is the wartime one of providing a rationale within which men are* able to 
kill, deceive, and perform othe*r acts not sanctioned by the* usual moral 
code. 

Evidence in Chapter 4 strongly suggests that friendliness or unfriendli¬ 
ness to another people may be attributed to relationships between their 
governments; whether they were in the allied or enemy camp in the past 
war or in the present “cold’' war, whether one can understand the language 
they speak, and whether they are traditionally neutral. Yet here friendliness 
and unfriendliness arc found to be related to the predominant stereotypes 
held in the various countries. This is, once again, evidence that stereotypes 
should not be thought of as causative , but as symptomatic. “These people 
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threaten us, they have fought against us, they are just across our border, 
we cannot understand what they say, hence they must be cruel, conceited, 
domineering, etc.” 

Possibilities for Further Research 

This material was analyzed almost entirely for evidence of stereotypes 
as related to international tensions. It is obvious that there remains to be 
done a great deal of researcli toward describing and accounting for stereo¬ 
types. Unsurnmarized results of this type, in the form of punch cards, 
might reveal more about the extent to which stereotypes are phenomena 
of individual personality or class outlook; certainly these findings suggest 
that differences within a nation might be* more extreme' than those between 
nations. 

Stereotypes of only five foreign peoples were delineated—too few to be 
fitted into the 1 categorization scheme in Chapter 4. An investigation de¬ 
signed to show what characteristics are assigned to near-by peoples, to 
peoples speaking one’s language, and to allies or former allies might pro¬ 
duce useful information. 

Graham recently found that a sample of British respondents reacted to 
individual Americans on the basis of immediate personal contacts but 
formed their impression of the American “type” on the basis of 

. . . superficial contact or observation or on consistent portrayal over a long period 
of time in books, the press, or the films. . . . The trend from the individual to the 
“type” is from the specific to the more general, and from the strongly favourable to 
the moderately favourable. These trends continue as the still moie general concept 
of the “American people” comes into consideration. Here, much greater reliance 
is placed on second-hand information such as press and literary accounts; per¬ 
sonal attributes become more blurred, generalizations become more sweeping, 
considerations of American national and international policy begin to affect some 
respondents* replies, and the circle from the individual American friend to the 
U.S.A. as a dominant world power is closed. 13 

It is unquestionably one of the less personal, more generalized contexts 
which the word-list technique used in the Unesco survey taps. This is the 
context in which “peoples” and governments merge; it is the least favor¬ 
able one in the British-American study, but this should not necessarily 
be true in every case. 

There is a great need for more study of the processes of perception by 
individuals of acts of foreign governments and the intent behind these acts. 
Media of communication obviously must bear some responsibility for the 

u Milton D. Graham, “An Experiment in International Attitudes Research,” Interna¬ 
tional Social Science Bulletin, III, No. 3 (autumn, 1951), 538-39. 
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stereotypes hold by members of their audience. So must the leaders of the 
people who are the subject of the stereotype, since their acts, perceived 
at second hand through these media, are the events which form and change 
the stereotype's. The popular assumption that personal contacts between 
people will improve relationships between them is not necessarily true. 
The absurdity of a stereotype of a people as a whole does not apparently 
discourage individuals from holding it, even though they may recognize it 
as a stereotype* 14 and even though they may have a first-hand acquaintance 
with individual representatives of the people. 15 The stereotype seems to 
serve to explain acts of a distant entity (seen either as a government or as 
a ‘people”) which would otherwise be inexplicable to the perceivcr. 

Leighton says of stereotypes that “these images arc* the basis upon which 
people leel for or against other nations, interpret their behavior as villainous 
or good, judge their actions, and judge* what tlu'ij themselves as a nation 
should do in relation to others . It follows, of course, that if tlu* image's are 
false, the resulting action can hardly ever be adequate.” 1(1 

The Unesco survey indicates that stereotypes arc less effective in pro¬ 
ducing a positive or negative reaction than Leighton’s appraisal implies. 
The danger lies, instead, in the inadequate action we may take on the basis 
of false notions of the intentions of other governments, notions which result 
from attributing a particular set of characteristics to the peoples which 
these governments represent. 

We must know accurately at least two things to get on amicably with 
another nation: (1) what the purposes of these people are, and (2) how 
they see our purposes. Otherwise, both parties, traveling by different 
“maps,” are likely to collide inadvertently. 


11 See* p. -16. 

“Some of my best friends arc* Jews/’ 

10 Leighton, op. cit. Italics are supplied by the authors of this study. 
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The individual’s assumptions concerning the nature of the world, of 
which ideas concerning men and nations and war and peace are fragments, 
form the intellectual framework within which he considers proposals for 
change. The four questions which deal with these more or less abstract 
ideas differ from the other questions in that the “you” element is subordi¬ 
nated. They demand that the respondent exercise logic, pass on matters 
of fact or probability, and judge proposals rather than merely describe his 
position in life or his subjective relations to others. 

Since they demand more of an “intellectual” than an “emotional” re¬ 
action, these questions were not intended to get at the “real” reasons for 
the individual’s view of international affairs but rather to get at his ration¬ 
alizations and assumptions. This should not imply that these opinions are 
any less firmly held, or necessarily less important to the individual. 

These questions test the prevalence of the sort of thinking embodied in 
the phrase “War is inevitable because you can’t change human nature.” 
While this sort of reasoning may not itself motivate people to resist pro¬ 
posals for change, it does supply them with a satisfying rationale, and if 
it goes unchallenged, presents a stumbling block to any efforts of those 
who seek to re-order the world along more amicable lines. 

One set of data may be anticipated from this block of results to illustrate 
the importance of these ideas and how they are believed to function. In 
Germany 59%, and in Italy 51%, of ^respondents said their national character¬ 
istics were “bom in us.” In the United States, 15% gave this response, in 
Norway 23%. Nazi-Fascist teachings unquestionably account for the large 
difference, but they cannot be considered the sole cause, for the figures 
in the Netherlands (44%) and Britain (39%) are almost as high. The dif¬ 
ference is that in Germany these beliefs supported a program of policy. 
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and lor the individual rationalized actions on the part of his government 
against "non-Aryans” which lie could not otherwise have justified. What 
were the "real” motives behind these national acts is lar more important, 
but there are no data on them here*. The important point is that this belief 
sanctioned actions, just as the belief in the inevitability of war may support 
those who for other reasons oppose international government and hinder 
those who want to work toward it. 

The Questions 

The authors of the questionnaire recognized the danger of probing a 
basic attitude with a single question. Nevertheless, they were interested in 
having an off-the-cuff reaction to a series of issues which are often dis¬ 
cussed, hence lire well-verbalized attitudes and, therefore, fit subjects 
for opinion polling. 

The questions were: 

Q.la: Do you believe that human nature can be changed? 

Q.lb: 1 (If Can): Do you think this is likely to happen? 

Q.2: Do you think that our (British, French, Italian, ete.) characteristics 
are mainly born in us , or are they due to the way we arc brought up? 

Q,3a: Do you believe that it will be possible for all countries to live to¬ 
gether at peace with each other? 

Q.-Sb: 1 Do you think that this is likely to happen? 

Q.4: Some pc oplc say that there should be a world government able to 
control the laws made by each country. Do you agree or disagree? 

The totals for each of the nine countries on Q.l-4 are given in Tabic* 10. 
Except in Mexico the answers tend to group around the middle of the 
scale on Q.l, 3, and 4. Those* believing human nature can be changed run 
from 34% to 59% in the eight other countries; those believing world peace* 
possible, between 30% and 58%; those agreeing there should be a world 
government, between 35% and 56%. These are apparently matters on which 
there is little consensus and no distinct international pattern 

These national percentages fall around the 50-50 point, where random 
replies by respondents would have put them. There is a large percentage 
of “Don’t knows” in many countries. The percentage saying "Likely” does 

1 Q.lb and 3b ("Do you think that this is likely to happen?") shandy reduced the 
previous "Yes" percentages. However, they were perccntaged on different bases by 
different survey agencies, in several cases in such a manner that it was impossible to 
reconvert them, so they are disregarded here although they are given in Appendix D. 
The French and Norwegians recalculated the figures for Q.2 to combine the "Both” 
with the "Don’t know" responses; it is not clear how such qualified answers were handled 
in the other countries. 
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TABLE 10 TOTALS FOR EACH OF NINE COUNTRIES ON Q.1-4 


\\ (‘Si 


Type of Answer Austral. 

Brit. 

Fr. 

(ier. 

Ital. 

Mi‘\. 

Nelli. 

Nor. 

U.S. 

Human nature can be changed 
Human nature cannot be 

.43 

40 

59 

51 

31 

32 

44 

50 

50 

changed 

51 

48 

22 

30 

43 

55 

43 

31 

40 

Don't know 

(i 

12 

19 

10 

23 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Niit’l characteristics born ui us 

23 

39 

35 

59 

51 

28 

41 

23 

15 

Due to way brought up 

71 

55 

15 

29 

39 

04 

13 

57 

79 

Both or Don't know 

3 

0 

20 

12 

10 

8 

13 

20 

0 

Believe world peace possibh 

42 

47 

47 

58 

30 

18 

40 

43 

49 

Believe world peace not possible 54 

44 

41 

35 

59 

71 

49 

52 

45 

Don't know 

4 

9 

12 

7 

11 

8 

5 

5 

0 

Agree there should be world 

government.... 

35 

44 

45 

40 

50 

19 

40 

48 

42 

Disagree . 

58 

40 

3G 

33 

28 

72 

32 

35 

46 

Don't know 

7 

ir» 

19 

21 

10 

9 

22 

17 

12 


not always show a consistent relation to the percentage saying “Possible.” 
In several countries, 6% to 85? of those saying “Likely” on Q.3b had already 
said “Impossible” on Q.3a. These questions deal with matters of the in¬ 
tellectual rather than experiential knowledge of the respondents; their 
pertinence to his life is not immediately obvious. For all these reasons, 
one should expect less validity from these questions than from more per¬ 
sonal ones. 2 

There is somewhat clearer division on the question of national charac¬ 
teristics. In Australia and the United States, more than 70% say these are 
due to upbringing; in Germany only 29% say this; the others fall in between . 

Mexicans do not differ strongly from the others on the questions relating 

a This is further borne out by the following replies obtained by Gallup affiliates in five 
of the nine countries in September, 1948. Although the subject matter is connected, the 
national totals show Jittic consistency with those obtained in the same countries on Q.3a 
and 3b as comparison with Tabic 1 will indicate. 

“Do you think there will be another big war within the next ten years?” 



Will 

Will not 

No opinion 

Italy 

58 

26 

16 

United States 

57 

26 

17 

Norway 

53 

27 

20 

Netherlands 

52 

34 

14 

England 

35 

36 

29 


From World Opinion, October, 1948, p. 5. 
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to human nature and national characteristics, but they are very pessimistic 
on matters of world peace and world government. 

Italians exhibit still a different pattern: they tend to be undecided about 
human nature, to follow the Germans in their view of national character¬ 
istics, and to follow the Mexicans in the pessimism about the possibility 
of peace. However, they reverse themselves and outdo all the others in 
their espousal of world government. 

The French arc particularly optimistic about changing human nature, 
otherwise their answers are not atypical. 

These gyrations suggest cither that these are matters where the* teach¬ 
ings of national school systems or national cultural norms differ sharply 
between countries or else that then* is a large degree of incompatibility in 
the translations of the questions (Q.l-4). (These translations are given in 
Appendix D.) 

Neither the sex nor the age of respondents seemed to have a “consistent” 
or “significant” effect on the answers to any of the questions (Q.l-4). Socio¬ 
economic status was not related in any way that could not be accounted lor 
by its connection with education. 

In Britain and Mexico, the proportion believing that human nature 
could be changed was higher among those with secondary and university 
education" than among those with primary or no education. In Germany 
it was just the opposite: there, those with less formal education were more 
likely to say human nature could be changed than those who had reached 
a higher level. 

The proportion believing their respective national characteristics were 
due to the way they were brought up was higher among respondents with 
secondary or university education in France and the United States and 
with secondary education in Germany. 1 Italy reversed the trend: those* with 
little or no education were most likely to say their national characteristics 
were due to the way they were brought up. 

All these differences were “significant,” and all of them remained when 
the respondents who replied “Don't know” (or “Both” on Q.2) were elimi¬ 
nated and the percentages recalculated with 100% equal to the number of 
respondents who gave a definite, unequivocal reply. 5 

In other countries, differences were either not “significant” or did not 

■These groups wore combined in the analysis because in many countries there were 
not enough university-educated respondents to calculate significances. 

4 Figures on the university educated in Germany were such that it was impossible to 
draw any conclusions. 

•This adjusts for the tendency of the uneducated to answer “Don't know” to any 
question, which in this instance would reduce the percentages giving either of the other 
two answers and which would make a direct comparison with educated respondents 
misleading. 
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remain when the "Don’t know’s” were eliminated; and they were not con¬ 
sistently in the same direction. Opinions on peace and world government 
showed no relation to education. 

This suggests that the content of the educational system, particularly 
the teaching of biology, sociology, and philosophy, may in the past have 
varied considerably between nations. This is known to have been the case 
in Germany, and the amount of shift attributable* to revised teaching under 
the occupational authorities is suggested below (p. 86). 

The Political Factor in Opinions 

When divided by political views, the results arc less equivocal. "R ighlists” 
tend to believe human nature cannot be changed and that national charac¬ 
teristics arc inborn. This is evident in most countries, but the percentages 
are only occasionally "significant/’ "Leftists” do not consistently take the 
opposite view, a fairly high proportion of them falling in the "Don’t know” 
category. 

On the possibility of peace, “Leftists” in every country tend to be opti¬ 
mistic; "Rightists,” pessimistic. The* differences are "significant” in six of 
the nine countries. The "Leftists” favor a world government, and the 
"Rightists” oppose it in eight of the nine countries, ami by significant 
margins in four of the nine. 

To summarize: of the four clearly independent variables, three (sex, age, 
and socio-economic status) show no relationship, while the fourth (educa¬ 
tion) seems to have some effect, but not always in the same direction. 0 The 
fifth background variable (political predisposition) is in itself a matter 
of opinion and cannot be considered independent. It is clearly related to 
views on international affairs and somewhat less clearly to views of human 
nature and national characteristics. 

In gauging the effect of security on answers to questions about peace 
and world government, it is necessary to use the "Security Scores,” which 
eliminates France and Australia (for which the scores are not available). 
These two were the nations with the lowest, and highest, security indices, 
respectively. In the seven remaining countries, there was a "consistent” 
tendency for the more secure respondents to believe that peace was pos¬ 
sible. The difference between the "least secure” and the "medium secure” 
groups was not “significant” however, and between the "least secure” and 
"most secure” groups it was "significant” only for Germany and Mexico. 
There was some tendency for the most secure respondents to feel world 

•This finding for Q.3a checks with those of Kaare Svalastoga, “Factors Associated 
with Belief in Permanent Peace,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re¬ 
search, V, No. 3 (fall, 1951), 391-98. 
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government necessary, but the converse was not true; that is, the least 
secure did not "disagree,” they merely dropped into the "Don’t know” 
group. For this reason, the tendency did not reach the point of "signifi¬ 
cance.” And even this slight trend was not visible in Norway. 

Cross-Relation of Questions 

In every country those who believe human nature can be changed are 
more likely to believe their national characteristics result from upbringing , 
and those who believe human nature inflexible arc more likely to attribute 
national characteristics to heredity. These differences are "significant” in 
seven of the nine countries. 7 

The two questions on international relations were also closely related. 
In every country those who thought peace possible wire more likely to 
leant world government than those who thought it impossible. The dif¬ 
ference's were "significant” in all nine countries, ranging from 9 % to 41%. 

In every country those who thought human nature could be changed 
were more likely to be hopeful of peace than those who said it could not 
be. The differences ran from 10? to 34%, all "significant.” More in the former 
group also thought peace likely, though by considerably smaller and only 
occasionally “significant” margins. Those who thought human nature could 
change tended to accept world government in eight of the nine countries, 
by “significant” margins in six of them. 

Whe ther respondents thought national characteristics were inherited or 
acquired had no strong relation to their views on peace or world govern¬ 
ment. There was a slight tendency in seven countries for those who thought 
their national characteristics due to upbringing to say peace was possible, 
but this was “significant” in only two. 

All these relationships are presented in tabular form in Table 11. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

Throughout the areas surveyed, opinions on the possibility of peace and 
world government are closely related to each other, and to views of human 
nature and politics as well. It is not apparent that these constellations of 
opinion conform to the age, sex, or status reference groups of their holders. 

Opinion divides into two patterns somewhat as follows: on one hand there 
are the " optimists”—those who believe human nature perfectible , national 

' To be sure, those views may be logically connected; however, just over a third oi 
the 12,000 interviewees did not find thorn so—saying cither that human nature can be 
changed but that national characteristics are inborn, or that while human nature is in¬ 
flexible their national traits result from upbringing. 
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TABLE 11 RELATION OF CERTAIN OPINIONS TO EACH OTHER AND TO BACKGROUND 
FIGURES 


Human National Peace World 

Nature Character Gov’t 

Nat 101ml charac tei ‘ ‘Consistent ” 

and ‘ Signih- - 

cmt” 


Pc»ll< c» 

Strong 

' Consistent” 

“ 1 

I 

World govern me nt 

* Consistc nt” 



and “Signiti- 
c Ult” 

\om 

Slicing 


1 


1 


Polit ical view s 


“Consistent” 
foi “Rightists” 
onh 


"CoilSlStl Tit iol 
Rightists” only 


( onsisti nt” 
and “Sigmfi- 
cant” 


‘ C onsistc nt ” 
and “Sigmfi- 
t ini” 


Education 

Inconsistent 

Inconsistent 

None 

Soc 10-ec onomie 

None 

None 

a 

Sex 

a 

« 

u 

Age* 

u 

a 

u 


N out 

n 


it 


u 


ke\ 

A on* Differences between groupN not Higmlirant in nuire than one t mintr\ not in the Name direction 
in more th hi mx i ountnes or did not remain whin adjuated for Don t know h tsci p t>i) 

IncvTM'tUnt Significant’ different tb were found in certain tountrieH but vure not in the same 
direction in everv countrv where found 

* Conwtent Differences were in the same direction in ne\rn or more t ountnes bul were not Mg 
nificant in more than one, differences for the variant countries were not significant 

Conbi'iUnt and St gntfiiant Different e« were m the s mie direction in se\ tti or rnort fount run mid 
* significant in half or more of these, differentta ft»r the variant countries were not * significant ” 

Strong Differences were in the same direction in nil countries and were significant in nil 
For meanings of tonsistent and significant ' as ufled here see p 11-1 

character pliable , world peace attainable , and world organization advis¬ 
able , on the other hand are the “fatalists”—those who believe that “youll 
always have wars because you cant change human nature ” and that change 
is hardly worth trying . Along the continuum between them stand the bulk 
of the population, choosing among these various beliefs with magnificent 
disregard for consistency. 

Do these findings offer any hope for Unesco’s educational program? 
They leave unanswered an important question: What purpose does the 
"fatalistic” view of the world serve for those who hold it? Age, sex, and 
status give no clue. Politics suggest that this may be part of a philosophy 
of ultraconservatism in which those who see their own government, re- 
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gardless of its actual complexion, as “too much to the left” also derive some 
grim satisfaction from believing that all these efforts toward change will 
come to nothing, while only human obstinacy and national bloodlines re¬ 
main constant. If this is actually the case, the prospect for shaking these 
beliefs is hardly bright. However, the presence of a considerable body of 
Communists among the group finding these same governments “Too right” 
puts an entirely different connotation on the questions. Then the issue be¬ 
comes: Are these changes to be achieved gradually or by revolution? 

A third possibility is that the key phrase may be “human nature”—a 
phrase which translates with ease from language to language (la nature 
humaine, das Wesen des Menschen, la natura umaiia, naturalcza humana, 
manselijke natuur, menneskenaturen), which provokes about the same pat¬ 
terns of response in every country and which perhaps has no really specific 
meaning anywhere. 

If the “fatalist’s” glib generality about human nature were no more than 
a useful cracker-barrel debater’s point, one would not expect to find it so 
well integrated in his outlook on politics, heredity, peace, and international¬ 
ism. It would be naive to expect a campaign designed to deny the aphorism 
that “wars are inevitable because of human nature” would by itself improve 
international understanding. 

The 1 contemporary studies of anthropologists, biologists, psychologists, 
and sociologists demonstrate the infinite variety of cultures and the flexi¬ 
bility of human behavior. Wider dissemination of these findings through 
schools and universities should (aside from its intrinsic worth as enlight¬ 
enment) have a beneficial effect on ideas about peace and international 
cooperation. “To the best of our knowledge, there is no evidence to indi¬ 
cate that wars are necessary and inevitable consequences of 1mman nature' 
as such” was tin 1 first point in a statement issued by eight social scientists 
at a Unesco conferenced 

The comparative 4 strength of the relationships suggests that perhaps 
hope for peace is the central attitude and that the others are part of a 
supporting rationale—the whole constellation being provoked by shock at 
the possibility of another war. 

Whether or not any one, all, or none of these lines of speculation j)roves 
fruitful, there is enough evidence to conclude that attitudes toward peace 
and world government arc pari of a more or less coherent philosophy of 
life that in its broad lines extends to all Western nations and all classes 
within them and that remedial programs should attack at more than a single 
point . 


•Hadley Cantril, editor, Tensions That Cause Wars (Urbana: Unnersity of Illinois 
Press, 1950), p. 17. 
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In addition to die patterns that are revealed by examining the results, 
in all of the surveys, of a particular question or a group of related ques¬ 
tions, one may consider each national survey as a unit, highlighting die 
especial combination of attitudes characteristic of that nation, and the cross- 
relationships of these attitudes. This is tantamount to treating the survey 
as though it had been made as a unique investigation. In the attempt, 
however, it becomes inevitable that the other surveys must be taken into 
consideration. Their existence as a standard of comparison increases tre¬ 
mendously the power of the research technique. Ignoring them is possible 
as an intellectual tour dc force, but it leaves standing only die shell of the 
investigation. 

Australia 

Australians were found to be the most “secure” of the nationalities 
studied. 1 The Australian government was the one considered farthest “Left” 
by the people under it (see p. 25). Australia also rated high on the index 
of “national satisfaction” (see p. 30) and was one of the countries charac¬ 
terized by a “loose” class system (see p. 17). 

The high security index resulted largely from a greater feeling of security 
in their jobs (Q.6a) than was exhibited in other nations. Australians were 
also more likely to feel that they were able to “plan ahead” (Q.6b). They 
were somewhat disappointed at the way their postwar expectations had 
failed to materialize (Q.7), and their expression of “general satisfaction” 
was lower than in Norway or the United States. 

1 For the distinction between “security score 0 and “security index," both of which will 
be used in these discussions, see p. 26. 
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On the subject of human nature, Australians presented a fairly typical 
picture: 51% believed it could not be changed. The most influential back¬ 
ground factor here was education: of the* primary group, only 39% said 
human nature* could be changed, while among the small group with a uni¬ 
versity education, this figure* was 61%. 

Along with other non-European peoples, most Australians were likely to 
attribute their national characteristics to upbringing (74%) rather than to 
heredity (Q.2), and only Americans (79%) believed more widely in the 
influence of environment. Since* both countries are well populated with im¬ 
migrants, this is not surprising. 

A small majority of Australians (54%) did not believe world peace was 
possible* (Q.3). It is interesting to note, however, that Australians had more 
reservations about world government than any other country except Mex¬ 
ico (Q.4). Some explanation of this may be found, possibly, in Australia's 
peculiar geographic and ethnographic position: her nearness to Asia, the 
“white Australia'’ sentiment, and the realization that a world government 
would necessarily have a majority of non-white representatives. 

Social self-rating by the* Australian respondents (Q.9) resulted in a fairly 
even split between “middle”- and “working”-c*lass replies. Australians, de¬ 
spite their suspicions of world government, revealed strong feelings of 
kinship with members of their own class abroad (67% felt they had “some¬ 
thing in common”). They also were higher than others in the proportion 
(7S%) feeling “something in common” with Australians of other classes. 

Satisfaction with life in Australia was high, 83% picking it as the country 
offering them the life they would like to lead (Q.8). This was exceeded 
only by the United States (96%). 

Asked what foreign people they were most friendly toward, 61% of Aus¬ 
tralians named the Americans. (The British were not considered “foreign.”) 
This is the highest proportion of respondents in any country naming any 
one people. Russians and Japanese were each cited by about a third of the 
respondents as the people toward whom they felt least friendly (Q.12). 
Nowhere else were the Japanese mentioned by nearly so large a propor¬ 
tion. 

Britain 

The answers of Britons to the Unesco questions showed the influence 
of geography and history, reflecting in some particulars their proximity 
to the Continental nations, in others their affiliation with other English- 
speaking peoples, as represented in the survey by the United States and 
Australia. 

A small margin of British respondents believed human nature could not 
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be changed (40% said “Can”; 48%, “Cannot”). Only 24% thought this change 
likely: groups in which there were more “Can’s” than “Cannot’s.” And 
of all those believing change was possible, only 57% thought it likely. 

Belief that British national characteristics were due to upbringing rather 
than heredity was expressed by 55% of the respondents. However, the “Bom 
in us” point of view increased with age, as was the case in most Continental 
countries. Although the samples are too small to be reliable, there is an 
indication of conflicting views among the more privileged respondents. 
On most other questions the self-styled “upper” class, the “A” socio-economic 
group, and the university educated, being overlapping groups, deviate in 
the same direction from the bulk of respondents. On this question the 
“upper” class is the only group where a majority (53%) picks heredity, and 
the “A” group also picks heredity in greater numbers than the “B” and “C” 
groups. However, the university educated 2 were the strongest believers in 
environment (65%), along with those who believe the government “Too 
right” (67%). 

The British were fairly evenly divided on the possibility of world peace; 
44% said “Not possible”; 47%, “Possible”; and there was little variation from 
these totals among the various background groups. But only 21% thought 
such a peace was “Likely.” 

Opinions on world government (Q.4) corresponded rather closely to 
results on Q.3. In general those who believed peace was possible also 
agreed with the idea of world government, although there was a larger 
“Don't know” response on Q.4 than on Q.3. The small groups believing in 
environment (see above), that is, the university educated and the “Leftists,” 
were outstandingly in iavor of such international control. 

Britain's security index ranked it midway among the nine countries. 
Postwar expectations had been more widely disappointed in Britain than 
anywhere else except in France: 58% of all respondents (and 64% of the 
youngest age group) were not doing so well as they had expected at the 
end of the war. The history of the immediate postwar years can easily 
account for this result. Taking into consideration this fact, and also the fact 
that England had a Socialist government at the time of the survey, it is 
interesting to compare security scores of the top and bottom British socio¬ 
economic classes with similar groups in the United States: 

Security Scores 




High (12-10) 

Medium (9-5) 

Low (4-0) 

Total 

‘A” group: 

U. S. 

42% 

49% 

9% 

100% 


Britain 

24 

49 

27 

100 

‘D” group: 

U. S. 

4 

39 

57 

100 


Britain 

6 

47 

47 

100 


* See p. 135. 
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This indicates that the well-to-do are more* secure in the United States, 
but that the lowest economic group is more secure* in England than in the 
United States, despite the hieher total American security. The British show 
a smaller range between the security level of the “well-to-do” group and 
the security level of the “very poor” than any country, except Norway, of 
the seven for which Security Scon's arc available. 

When security breakdowns art* further examined, it appears that women 
wore less secure than men, and that the youngest and oldest respondents 
had lower scores than the two middle age-groups. 

Britain was chosen by 517 ot the respondents as the country offering 
them the 1 life they wanted. Although this is far below the Australian and 
American figure's, it is the highest of the other nations, and somewhat 
higher than either the total security index or its general satisfaction com¬ 
ponent would lead one* to expect. The* youngest respondents were least 
disposed to choose Britain, only 38* did so. They were correspondingly 
move likely to choose the United State's and Australia, which were the* next 
most popular choices among all Britons. 

When choosing a name* for their social class, 607 of the respondents 
placed theinsehex in the “working” class. Only in the Netherlands was the 
proportion this high. 

On ( t ).10 the British revealed a high degree of both international and 
national commonality. Only Australia and the Netherlands had a higher 
percentage than the British (587), saying they fc*lt something in common 
with thc'ir class abroad. Women were more* inclined than men to say “No” 
or “Don't know,” and there is the usual tendency toward internationalism 
as well as more feeling of commonality toward Britons of other classes, as 
status, education, and occupation rise. 

The United States was named by the largest proportion as the country 
toward which Britons we're most friendly. The “middle” class was the* group 
in which the United States was most popular, the “Leftists'* the' group in 
which it was least popular. The’ Russians we're* named by 377 erf the* British 
as the* group they felt least fric*nelly toward, and hostility rose* with both 
“subjective” and “objective” status. The Germans we're named by 167, but 
the* background influence is reversed: the “D” grenip and the* ‘working” 
class were most hostile. 

France 

France had much the lowest security level erf any country surveyed. 
The national security index was 20, which is far be*low the next country 
on the* scale (Germany, 26), and in all but one of the components of the 
index France ranked as the least secure, by a large margin. This low level 
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of security, 3 and the Frenchman’s ideological position, caught between the 
massive pressures of the “Bi-Polar World/' are exhibited throughout the 
replies (see p. 20). 

In spite of the pervading atmosphere of despair (or perhaps because of 
it), respondents in France were more hopeful that human nature 1 could be 
changed (59$) than in any other nation. When all respondents 4 were asked 
whether this change 1 was likely, 38# thought it was. 

National characteristics were attributed to environment rather than he¬ 
redity (Q.2) by almost half the respondents. This was about the same 
proportion as in the Netherlands, but contrasts sharply to France’s other 
neighbors, Germany and Italy, where the apparent effects of “super race'* 
doctrines were still in evidence. 

French opinion was rather evenly divided on the question of world 
peace: 47# thought it possible, 41# thought not. Only 24# of the respondents 
thought such a peace likely. These figures do not differ appreciably from 
those in Britain, Germany, and the United States. 

The balance of French respondents favored the idea of world govern¬ 
ment, the pattern of replies of those who agreed with the idea generally 
following the optimistic answers about the possibility of world peace', al¬ 
though, as in other countries, “Don't know" replies to Q.4 wore more 1 fre¬ 
quent than to Q.3a. 

Asked to choose the country which offered the best kind of life, 43'* of 
the respondents named France; not as low a percentage as the security 
level would have indicated (see discussion, p. 2S). Next in popularity was 
America, picked by 12#—a much lower figure than in other continental 
countries. Russia was chosen by 4#, the highest proportion of the nine 
nations surveyed, with most of the pro-Russian replies coming from the 
“D” group, the “working” class and the “Leftists.” 

Of all respondents, 46% said they were “working” class, 44# “middle” 
class. Respondents tended to place themselves higher on the social scale? 
as their age increased. This is in striking contrast to their security level, 
which became lower with increasing age. Perhaps it indicates a more in¬ 
tense desire to "keep up with the Joneses,” or “save face” as respondents 
grow older and less secure. 

Nearly half the respondents (48%) felt they had something in common 


*A release by AIPO November 26, 1949. giving results from seven countries on ques¬ 
tions as to how “happy” respondents considered themselves, showed France again as the 
most pessimistic country surveyed. “Not happy” responses in Australia, Britain, the Neth¬ 
erlands, Canada, Norway, and the United States ranged from 3% to 12# of the sample; 
in France, 33%. “Very happy” proportions in the other countries ranged from 26% to 
43%; in France they comprised 11%. Perhaps there is some cultural norm in France which 
provokes respondents to give the most pessimistic answer possible to this sort of question. 
If so, the validity of security measurements by the survey process is open to serious 
question. 

4 Seep. 144. 
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with others of their own class abroad—higher than any other Continental 
people except the Dutch. French 4 working” class respondents were more 
likely than those of the “middle” class to express this aspect of interna¬ 
tionalism (see p. 20). France is thus a unique exception to the general 
pattern of an increase in international class consciousness as status rises. 

French respondents gave almost equal mention to Swiss, Americans, 
Belgians, and British, as the people to whom they felt most friendly, with 
replies ranging from 18% to 14%. In no other country were the choices so 
evenly distributed. Russians were named by 10%, more than in any other 
country, which substantiates the comparatively high proportion on Q.8 
picking Russia as offering them the kind of life they would like to live. 

Germans and Russians wore named by 34% and 32% of French respondents 
as the people toward whom they were least friendly. The Americans were 
named by 6%, the Italians by 1 c a. No other nation named these two latter 
peoples as frequently. 

Germany 

The German survey was conducted in the British Zone of Germany with 
the cooperation of the British Occupation authorities. Although the sample 
(3,371) was three times as large as the other surveys, it cannot bo con¬ 
sidered geographically representative of e\en the West German people, 
since it omits the Southern Catholics. Another factor which may ailed the 
comparability of results is the high “Don’t know” responses on a number 
of questions, particularly the more abstract ones. While this in itself is a 
revealing finding (and one, incidentally borne out by other surveys in 
postwar Germany), it interferes to some extent in comparing to other 
surveys the proportions ol those who did have opinions. 

Germans were, compared with other nations, fairly optimistic about 
changing human nature—54% replied “Can.” No significant background dif¬ 
ferences were evident in the breakdowns when the “Don't know’s” were 
eliminated. 

Germany had the highest proportion of any country saying their na¬ 
tional characteristics were inborn (59%), which seems indicative of the 
remaining effects of Nazi ideology. Again, background factors seemed to 
have little influence on this belief, since the opinion was widespread; in no 
group of the population did less than 47% say German characteristics were 
“born in us.” However, there is some evidence in the Berlin survey that 
this belief is decreasing (see p. 85). 

Replies to Q.3 reveal Germany to have been the most optimistic of all 
countries about the £>rospects of world peace: 58% thought it “Possible.” 
However, only 15% believed it “Likely.” The age breakdown was the only 
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one revealing any great difference of opinion. The youngest respondents 
(46% “Possible'') were the most pessimistic of all Germans, while the 50-65 
age group and the “most secure" group were' most optimistic. As in several 
other countries, there is evident some measure of confusion regarding the 
two parts of the question— 8% of those who said world peace was “Likely" 
had just said it was “Impossible." 

The Germans were generally in favor of world government, reflecting 
again their optimism about world peace and human nature. Women were 
less sure of their opinion than men: 37V and 57V “agreed,” respectively, 
the* 20-point spread being largely accounted for by “Don't know" replies. 
Optimistic replies increased with socio-economic status and security scores, 
suggesting that this general optimism was not the hope inspired by despera¬ 
tion at Germany’s postwar plight. Germans in the 30-49 age group were 
notably more opposed to world government than were the others. 

The German security index figure* was 26, halfway between France* and 
Italy; 54V of respondents scored as “insecure" and only 5V as “seeuio,” the 
remainder falling m the middle group. The comparatively high German 
score on the postwar expectation component probably indicates a low level 
of expectation rather than a high level of fulfillment. The women were 
more disappointed than the men. On the other components of the index, 
Gentian answers were at about the level of the French. The most striking 
figure is the 81V who said they were unable to “plan ahead,” a far higher 
proportion than in any other country, but not surprising in view of eco¬ 
nomic conditions in Germany in 1948. 

Gennany was chosen by only 30* as the best place to live*, again the 
lowest proportion, although the Netherlands had only 31V choosing their 
homeland. The United States was chosen by 25V, the second highest pro¬ 
portion to do this in the nine countries. 

Germans were somewhat more likely than others to claim “iniddle”-class 
status (52V), while 41V claimed to be members of tlu* “working" class. 
But as lias been noted above (p. 17), there was greater agreement between 
interviewer's and respondent’s judgment of the* latter’s status than in other 
countries. On the question regarding affiliation with class members abroad 
and others at home, only 30V picked the* internationalist response, while 
38V said “Don't know"; but 64V picked the nationalist answer, while 
only 20V in this instance said “Don't know.” Women again accounted for 
a disproportionate number of “Don’t know's.” 

On the "most friendly" question, 23V named Americans, 11V British and 
7% Swedish, but again there was a large number of respondents (37%) who 
refused to choose. Germans were “least friendly” toward the Russians 
(50%) and the Poles (14%). Only Americans chose the Russians this fre¬ 
quently, and no more than half of 1% in any other country chose the Poles. 
Differences of opinion between men and women are evident throughout 
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the German survey. A large part, although not all ol this, appears to stem 
from the womens refusal to commit themselves on the questions. Their 
“Don’t know” percentage is always higher than the men’s. 

Italy 

The national security lex el in Italy was not so low as others, but then 4 
are evidences that what “security” is present in Italy is not very well dis¬ 
tributed, which seems to heighten the difference between responses of 
diflerent socio-economic and occupational groups to a number of the 
Uneseo questions. 

The “security index” for Italy was .32, compared to France's 20, Ger¬ 
many's 20, and the Netherlands' 33. Postwar expectations had not been so 
severely crushed as in other countries, perhaps because Italy’s ambigu¬ 
ous status at the war’s end had not encouraged optimism. One of the most 
striking tendencies was the relation of soc io-economic status to the 4 general 
satisfaction component (0.7): 795* of the “D” group we re 4 dissatisfied, but 
only 22'/ of the “A” group were “dissatisfied,” the 4 “Very satisfied” among 
the* “D” and the “A” groups were 3* and 185/, respectively. The 4 57-point 
spread on “Dissatisfied” answers was almost twice that of any other country 
(France’s spread was 30 points) and was larger than the 4 spread between 
educational and occupational groups. The re was a 31-point socio-economic 
spread on (,>.5, also large compared with other countries, and the* other 
security questions also showed fairly large difference's. 

On y.l, 345/ of Italians thought human nature 4 could be changed, fewer 
than in other countries; but 73* of them said that the change was likely.’’ 
Those with secondary education were more likely to say human nature* was 
changeable than either the respondents with more education or those 4 with 
less. Optimism, however, decreased with socio-economic status, even when 
the 4 “Don’t knoxv’s” are included. 

While Italy showed almost as high a belief in hereditary national charac¬ 
teristics as Germany (515? compared to 595?), the sex difference in Germany 
is not apparent in Italy and the* age effe 4 ct is precisely reversed. With “Don’t 
know’s” excluded, those over 49 years of age were equally divided between 
heredity and environment, while younger Italians split 60-40 in the direction 
of heredity. Belief in heredity increased with education, with “objective” 
status, and with “subjective” status as well, indicating that the whole social 
system, formal and informal, has apparently been coordinated to promote 
nationalist values. 

Only 30% of Italians thought world peace possible, a degree of pessimism 
surpassed only in Mexico (18%). There was a high degree of consistency 

“The survey agency reported some confusion on the question (sec p. 173). 
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in the proportions of the various groups in the population making this 
response. 

Despite this figure, Italy had the highest percentage of all agreeing with 
the idea of world government, surprising in view of the fact that individuals 
in all nine countries who believed in the possibility of peace were more 
likely to support world government. In all nine countries the total per¬ 
centage believing in peace was within a few points of the percentage be¬ 
lieving in world government, but in Italy these percentages were 26 points 
apart. 

A larger proportion of Italians (54$) considered themselves members 
of the “middle” class than was the* case in other countries. Women were 
particularly likely to inflate their status, and less than half of 1$ of the 
respondents were unable to place themselves in a class. 

There was a rather high “No” response (26$) to the question as to 
whether respondents felt something in common with Italians of other 
classes (Q.lOa), and both “No” and “Don't know” responses increased as 
education, “objective” and “subjective” status decreased. 

The occupational breakdown shows up more accurately the focal point 
of dissatisfaction on the security questions and the source of class differences 
on the class identification questions. The “farm worker” and “manual 
worker” groups were extreme in proportion of those who had been dis¬ 
appointed after the war, who felt least secure in their jobs, and who were 
most dissatisfied with things in general. These are, of course, the groups 
who overwhelmingly considered themselves members of the “working” 
class (91$ and 88$, respectively). About half the “workers” in the sample 
fell into one of these two occupational groups. 

Both groups felt isolated from their countrymen (37$ of farm workers 
and 34$ of manual workers answered “No” to Q.lOb, compared to a na¬ 
tional average of 26$). Of the farm workers 40$ said they had nothing in 
common with members of their class abroad (compared with a national 
average of 27$, and a figure of 29$ for manual workers), a finding which 
fairly pinpoints the center of Communist appeals. 

In striking contrast to farm workers were the farm owners: ” 



Farm 

Farm 


Workers 

Owners 


(70)* 

(193)“ 

Expected to be getting along bettor at war’s end 

54% 

37% 

Feel less secure than average Italian 

46 

12 

Feel unable to plan ahead 

67 

33 

Dissatisfied with way they are getting along 

63 

32 

Belong to "working” class 

91 

34 

Feel nothing in common with class abroad 

40 

22 

Feel nothing in common with other Italians 
■ Number of persons in sample. 

37 

26 


a See p. 175 for a note on the constitution cf these groups. 
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The* Italian farm workers’ “security index” was 21, compared to 32 for 
the nation as a whole. 

It is not unexpected that Italy was one of the countries in which com¬ 
paratively few respondents (36%) pic ked their native land as giving them 
a chance to live the kind of life they would like. Of the rest of the re¬ 
spondents, the bulk selected America, 7 8 as would be expected where* the 
motive factor is economic insecurity. However, a large “Don’t know” re¬ 
sponse—up to 20% in the “D” group—suggests that, even when asked to do 
some wishful thinking, many of the respondents who were worst off hardly 
knew where to turn. 

Friendliness to Americans (Q.ll) extended through all groups, but 
diminished among men, young people, and particularly the* “D” group 
(“working” class and “Leftists”). The percentage most friendly to Russians 
increase'll almost exactly in proportion to the loss in American popularity. 
Then* was an even more pronounced socio-economic effect on unfriendli¬ 
ness to Russia (Q.12). 

Mexico 

Mexico’s “security index” of 39 places it near the top of tlu* scale, to¬ 
gether with Norway and the United States, and it is surpassed only by 
Australia. Among all nine nations, Mexicans were least disappointed in 
the realization of their postwar expectations (Q.5). This seems reasonable 
in view o! the fact that they were probably less affected by the war than 
the others: expectations had not been deferred during the war years, hopes 
did not bound upward so strongly in 1945, and lienee the letdown in 
1948 when the postwar Utopia failed to materialize was not as disappoint¬ 
ing as in the other nations. Mexicans felt relatively secure in their jobs 
(Q.6a), R and they topped the scale again in their ability to plan ahead 
(Q.6b). Despite all this, 61% on Q.7 were dissatisfied with conditions in 
general—a degree of insecurity equivalent to France, Germany, and Italy. 
Thus the security index shows less internal consistency in Mexico than in 
any of the other eight nations. 

Furthermore, the pessimistic answers to questions about human nature, 
world peace, and world government do not support the supposition of a 
high degree of security. Only 32% of Mexicans said it was possible to 
change human nature, but four-fifths of these respondents said it was 
likely—making Mexico at once the most pessimistic country but the one 

7 See p. 176. 

8 But note that one alternative, “About the same,” was omitted from the questionnaire. 
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in which the few optimists were most consistent. The effect of both edu¬ 
cation and socio-economic status was to increase optimism. 

Mexicans, along with Australians, Norwegians, and Americans, were in¬ 
clined toward the environmental rather than the hereditary view of na¬ 
tional character (Q.2). Belief in heredity was highest at the middle levels, 
that is, the secondary educated, the 30-49 age group, and the “C” socio¬ 
economic group. Class identification seems to have had little effect. 

Of all nine nations, Mexico reached the greatest depths of pessimism 
concerning world peace; only 18V believed it possible, and halt of these 
thought it unlikely. Optimism was appreciably greater among the “A” socio¬ 
economic group, the university educated, and those with high Security 
Scores. 

Again on Q.4 a very large proportion (72V) disagreed with the idea of 
world government, while only 19V agreed. Opinions did not vary widely 
from group to group in the population. 

Mexico was chosen as offering the' best life by 45V of the respondents, 
and the United States by 31V. The influence of their prosperous neighbor 
was strongest among the youthful respondents, those of the “B” and “C” 
socio-economic status, members of the “middle” class, and, surprisingly 
in view of responses in other countries, the “Leftists.” 

In rating their own social class, 51V replied “working” class, 45V “middle” 
class. The men rated themselves socially somewhat lower than the women, 
and age brought a steady lowering of respondents' self-rating, a situation 
found in no other country. 

A comparatively high degree of personal isolateness was e\ident from 
the replies to Q.10; fewer respondents than in most other countries felt 
they had something in common either with their class members or follow 
countrymen. 

Americans were the foreign people toward whom the Mexicans felt most 
friendly, 28V gave this reply. Another 10V named the Spaniards. A mis¬ 
understanding (sec p. 185) resulted in 28V choosing Mexicans, which re¬ 
duced these other percentages proportionately. 

Two points worthy of mention show up on the “least friendly” question. 
The Russians were mentioned by the largest proportion (24V), but the 
next two in order of frequency were the Americans and the Chinese, each 
named by 10V of the respondents. This is the highest unfriendly mention 
of Americans and the only mention of the Chinese among all nine nations. 

Thus, on all three questions calling for reactions to other people, prox¬ 
imity to the United States resulted in a Mexican view of Americans which 
differed from that prevalent in the other seven countries. 
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If it wore necessary to designate one of the nine nations as “typical/* 
that one would be the Netherlands. 

Its “security index” was low—about on a level with Italy but not so 
low as Germany or France. Like other Allied peoples who had borne the 
brunt of war's devastation, the Dutch were disappointed with the fruits of 
victory (Q.5). Events in Indonesia also may have played a role in this. 
A low proportion (SIX') picked the Netherlands as offering them the oppor¬ 
tunity they wanted (Q.8), but there' was a smaller proportion than in other 
Continental countries picking the United States, and a larger proportion 
picking the British Dominions. Although the percentages are too small to 
be “significant,” it appears that Canada and South Africa wen* particularly 
favored among the less well-off respondents and the “workers.” 

In the Netherlands fewer respondents than in any other country identi¬ 
fied themselves as members of the* “middle” class (33V on Q.9) and more* 
with the* “working” class (GOV, the same as Britain). 

There was relatively high identification with class members abroad (61V 
on Q. 10a) and low identification with Dutchmen of other classes (f>6V on 
Q. 10b). Holland is the only country where* more people identified with the 
former than the latter. 

As in Italy, manual and farm workers wen* the* least secure*. The “security 
index” of Italy is 24, compared to 33 for the Netherlands as a whole. How¬ 
ever, in Italy there was a violent contrast between farm owners and (arm 
workers which was not evident in the* Netherlands, nor did (arm workers 
differ as radically from the* national average* on replies to the* class- and 
national-identification questions. On the other hand, there was a great 
difference in Holland between the net security scores of the “A” and “D” 
socio-ecoi ioi nic grot ips. 

On the more abstract questions (Q.l-4) the Dutch were so evenly di¬ 
vided that the results might have been obtained by flipping a coin. Only 
on the question about world government (Q.4) was there a “significant” 
difference between the major response* categories: only 32V “Disagree,” 
while* 22% “Don't know.” 

As in other countries, the eldest group was most pessimistic about chang¬ 
ing human nature, but so were the wealthiest, and, surprisingly, the best 
educated. Samples in all three' groups are* too small to be conclusive*. Men 
we*rc* more likely than women to believe in he*re*dity as the source of na¬ 
tional characteristics (a contrast to Germany, the only other country in 
which a sex difference is noticeable). Belief in heredity increases! with 
age, but neither the educational nor the socio-economic breakdown is very 
revealing. 

To the questions about the possibility of peace and the desirability of 
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world government (Q.3 and 4), the eldest group contained more optimists 
than the younger group. This is true in no other country, and is more re¬ 
markable because the oldsters were not sanguine about changing human 
nature, a view generally connected with belief in the possibility of peace 
and espousal of a world government. The long history of Dutch inter¬ 
nationalism, the Hague conferences, and the establishment of the World 
Court, all events which took place close to these respondents while they 
were younger, may have given them personal and continuous interest and 
hence a personal stake in these concepts. The group is small, so the figures 
are not “significant,” but this explanation, if valid, is important in its im¬ 
plications to those who would strengthen international loyalties. 

Friendship toward the Americans was expressed by 287 of the respond¬ 
ents. Among those sixty-five and over, this proportion dropped to 137; and 
“Leftists” were considerably less likely than “Rightists” to make this choice 
(197 compared to 377). The British, Belgians, and Canadians were men¬ 
tioned next, and the inclusion of the last by such a high proportion is 
unique. 

Russians and Germans shared almost equally in the total proportion of 
respondents choosing them as “least friendly”; (397 and 367). However, 
background factors influenced replies to this question. As age-lewd de¬ 
creased and “objective” and “subjective” status rose, there was an increase 
in the incidence of mentions of the Russians, with a corresponding de¬ 
crease in frequency of naming the Germans. The “Leftists” showed notably 
less animosity toward the Russians, as in other countries. 

The Dutch survey agency was one of those which tabulated each adjec¬ 
tive on Q.13 according to the sex, age, socio-economic status, and educa¬ 
tion of the respondent. Although these results may not be generalized to 
other nations, they are worth examining in several aspects. (The data on 
which this discussion is based do not appear in the Appendices.) 

The better-educated respondents and those higher on the socio-economic 
scale selected more adjectives to describe every people than did the less 
fortunate ones. This is undoubtedly due to their better ability to verbalize, 
which has been noted universally in public opinion surveys. 

The higher socio-economic groups selected more positively valued words 
than the lower group to describe the Americans, British, French, and 
the Dutch themselves, and more negatively valued words to describe 
the Russians. Of the positively valued adjectives chosen—“Practical,” 
“Progressive,” “Peace-loving,” “Hardworking,” and “Self-controlled” as 
descriptive of Americans—and of the negatively valued ones—“Cruel,” 
“Backward,” and “Domineering” as descriptive of Russians—are chosen in 
constantly increasing proportions as the income-level rises. This straight-line 
relation docs not apply, however, to the words “Conceited” and “Domineer¬ 
ing” as applied to Americans, and “Hardworking,” “Intelligent,” and “Pro- 
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gressivc” as applied to Russians. These words show a curved relationship 
to status. More people employ them in the "A” and “D” brackets, fewer 
in the “B” and “C” brackets. 

This curved effect is apparent in the educational breakdown. Respond¬ 
ents with secondary (‘duration were considerably more likely to apply 
“nice” words to Americans and “bad” words to Russians than were the 
primary educated, but they were* also slightly more likely to use them 
than were the university educated. 

Those results suggest that a rather complex set of factors is at work. 
One of these factors, a result of the word-list method, is the wider fa¬ 
miliarity with the adjectives which education (formal or informal) gives 
the respondent. Another is the reaction to Communism, which influences 
the direct'on of the stereotypes in different economic groups. Another 
might bo the variations in the quality of descriptions of Americans and 
Russians to which the people at different educational levels have boon ex¬ 
posed. Perhaps the better educated are also more reluctant to describe a 
“people” in black-or-white terms. 

Of the four negative adjectives, “Cruel” and “Backward” were virtually 
ignored by all respondents in describing the Dutch themselves, but “Con¬ 
ceited” and “Domineering” were somewhat more frequently used among 
the “D” group and the primary educated than among more fortunate re¬ 
spondents. These were the only two among the twelve adj< ctives used more 
frequently among lower than among higher-status groups to describe their 
own nationality. This is not a common effect, or at any rate, it did not 
appear in Germany and Norway, the other two countries in which the 
adjectives were separately tabulated. The fact that these two adjectives 
are the ones that might be most accurately used by an “inferior” group 
to describe those above them throws light on the finding (mentioned 
above), that only 39# of the “D” group feel they have something in com¬ 
mon with Dutch people of other classes (national average, 56#) while 
31# say they have nothing in common (national average, 23#). 

Norway 

The Norwegian lack of class consciousness was perhaps the most out¬ 
standing national phenomenon revealed by the Unesco survey. In reply to 
Q.9, about the same number claimed “middle”—and “working”—class status 
(43# and 45#), A far larger proportion than in any other country (11%) 
could not make up their minds. Only 1% considered themselves members 
of the 1 “upper” class (see p. 15 for further discussion of this point). 

The breakdown reveals that while a third of the “D” socio-economic 
group called themselves “middle” class, 12% of the “A” group said they 
were members of the “working” class, indicating that these terms have a 
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very nebulous significance for many Norwegians. This resulted in the 
lowest national score on the index of class discreteness (sec p. 17). An¬ 
other indication of national homogeneity is the fact that breakdowns by 
social self-rating for the fourteen questions revealed less range 1 than in 
other countries between the opinions in each class group. 

In spite of their unawareness of class distinction, however, only an 
average proportion of respondents felt they had something in common 
with other Norwegians not of their class; 645/ gave this reply, which is as 
high as Germany, Britain, and France 1 , but far lower than the United States 1 
and Australia, where respondents wore less class conscious. Nor did Nor¬ 
wegians differ notably from others in the percentage feeding something in 
common with members of their class abroad. 

Of all respondents, 43* thought world peace 1 was possible, and 4<S5, fa¬ 
vored world government, both fairly typical responses. The Norwegian 
“security index'* was 89, which ranks it as the most secure of the Conti¬ 
nental nations. Three-fourths of respondents were rated on the* Security 
Scon 1 as “very” or “moderately secure,*' and only Australia had fewer 
people than Norway in the 1 “least secure" group. Compared to other nations, 
there was a very small difference 1 between tin 1 Security Scores of the well- 
to-do ("V*) respondents and the very poor (“D") group. Norwegians ranked 
comparatively low in the postwar expectation component of security, and 
here there is a marked sex difference. At the end of the war 45' of the 
men had hoped to be getting along better than they actually were, whereas 
60% of the women gave this answer. The Norwegian Gallup Institute at¬ 
tributed tin’s to continued shortages of certain kinds of food and clothing. 
On security in their jobs and ability to plan ahead, however, Norwegians 
felt better off than other Continental peoples, and apparently these factors 
counted heavily in their general satisfaction (0.7for hen 1 Norwegians 
ranked highest of all, 88% of respondents feeling “Very satisfied** or “All 
right** about the way they were getting along. 

In view of these indications of contentment, it is not surprising to find 
that 50% of Norwegians chose their own country as the one offering the 
best opportunity (Q.8), again the highest proportion of any continental 
country. The United States was chosen by 21%, and a similar number re¬ 
plied “Don't know." 

Americans were named by 22% of respondents as the people toward 
whom they felt the most friendly, and the Danish were* chosen by 20% 
(Q.ll). Russians and Germans were the “least friendly*’ choice of 28% and 
22%, respectively. Only the Netherlands and France showed a higher hos¬ 
tility toward the Germans, while Mexico was the only country which 
revealed less animosity for the Russians. 

Norwegian respondents may be summarized as being democratic with 
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regard to class, believers in the adaptability of human c haracter, secure 
personally, and satisfied with life in Norway. They did not reveal the 
optimism about peace and world government or the international-minded- 
ness in regard to class and national iriendships which one might expect 
of a representative of Scandinavia. 

United States 

The United States, together with Norway and Mexico, had a “security 
index" of 39, which was topped only by Australia’s high of 42. However, 
there was a wide* range in security between the “A” and “D" groups—a 
phenomenon also found in the Netherlands. At the other extreme of the 
scale m this respect—i.e., the countries where “security” is evenly dis¬ 
tributed—are Britain and Noway. 

A lairlv high proportion of Americans (50V) thought human nature 
c ould be changed, but only half of them said it was likely. Opinions were 
(airly homogeneous throughout the groups in the population. 

Americans were the* firmest believers among all the nine nations in the 
influence of environment on national characteristics; only 15V said “Born 
in us" to 0.2, a phenomenon easily explainable where a fifth of the popula¬ 
tion are immigrants or children of immigrants. Older respondents were 
somewhat more likely to be lieve in heredity than younger ones. Otherwise* 
the most privileged respondents were adherents of the* “environmentalist" 
school, a tendency which contrasts with some European countries. 

As in Britain and France*, the balance of sentiment in the* United States 
regarding world peace swung toward the optimistic side; 49V saiel it was 
“Possible"; 45V, “Not possible." 

American opinion on world government was again quite evenly divided; 
46V disagreed with the idea, 42V agreed. Only in the* two other non- 
European countries, Australia and Mexico, did the* balance of sentiment 
go against the* idea, and by even grc*ater margins, especially in Mexico. 
The only groups in the American population favoring world go\ eminent 
were* the youngest respondents, the university educated, the* “Leftists,” 
and those* who believed world peace possible. 

The highest proportion by far selecting their own country as olTering 
the best life (Q.8) occurred among Americans, 96V of whom chose* the 
United States. The nearest was Australia, and othei countries varied from 
30V to 51V. All groups within the population seemed to believe they were 
living in the “land of opportunity," for there* was no significant variation in 
their replies. Even among the “D” group, 57V of whom were scored as 
“insecure," 92V picked the United States. 

On Q.9, 51V claimed membership in the “working” class, while 42V 
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said “middle” class, and 4# “upper” class. However, there is a noticeable 
sex difference in the replies to this question: women were inclined to place 
themselves lower socially than were the men, a phenomenon which was 
not found elsewhere. There* is a sudden rise in “subjective” status among 
those 65 years of age and older: 51# put themselves in the “middle” class, 
only 35# in the “working” class. 

Affinity with their own class abroad was acknowledged and denied by 
about an equal number of respondents (42# and 40#). Americans' feeling 
for their countrymen of other classes was much stronger: 77# replied they 
had something in common. The difference between the percentages identi¬ 
fying with nation and with class—35 points—was equaled only in Germany. 
The trend in the United States for both these questions followed the usual 
pattern of a high positive answer among the wealthy, those with a college 
education, and the younger respondents. 

It is evident from replies to the questions concerning attitudes toward 
other countries and nationalities that the United States was in 1948 still 
(1) somewhat isolationist and (2) definitely Europe-oriented in its outlook 
on the world. Mention of Japanese by 11# on the “least friendly” question, 
easily accountable to the war, was the only exception. The answers to these 
two questions also point up a tendency toward extremism: a third of Amer¬ 
icans felt most friendly toward the British, but no other nation got more than 
8# of mentions; similarly Russians (51#) monopolized the “least friendly” 
mentions, and no other people, not even the enemies of the past war, re¬ 
ceived more than 11# of the mentions. This suggests that the American 
picture of the outside world is somewhat oversimplified. 
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In the Western sector of Berlin, the Unesco questionnaire was ashed oi 
two samples of respondents (sample sizes: 644 and 430) at different times. 
One was the original survey in August, 1048; the other a follow-up by the 
British government’s Public Opinion Research Office in October, 1949. 

When the first surv ey was made, the blockade of Berlin was in progress, 
and the atmosphere was one of tension, with the cold war in imminent 
danger oi becoming a shooting war. In October, 1949, five months after the 
blockade was raised, the impending danger had passed, although Berlin 
remained a place of tension even when compared to the unquiet situa¬ 
tion all over the world. 

The pertinent figures for both surveys are given on pages 160 to 169. 

Opinions on Human Nature. World Peace, etc. 

In both Berlin surveys, the younger respondents were more confident 
that human nature could not be changed. Of those who believed that 
change was possible, approximately four-fifths in both surveys believed 
this was “likely to happen.” There was no more than 6* difference between 
the two surveys in any answer category. 

There was more change in the answers to the question about national 
characteristics. Those attributing German traits to environment rather than 
heredity had grown from 28% to 37%, principally at the expense of the 
“Don’t know’s,” who had dropped from 15^ to 9%. This increase in the be- 

1 Much of the analysis of these questions is based on a report by Dr. James R. White, 
who directed the two surveys. Dr. White's report has been revised and edited to eliminate 
duplication with other sections of this study. 
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lief in environment had come from the younger age groups, and in the 
second survey the belief obviously decreased as respondents’ age increased. 
The self-styled “working” class, which in 1948 had been the stronghold of 
beliefs in heredity, was in 1949 somewhat less likely than the higher classes 
to believe in it. 

On both these questions the influence of educational level on the answers, 
which had been clear in 1948, was becoming blurred by 1949. This could 
not lx* attributed to the change in teachings in the formal school system 
since all but a few respondents had graduated before either survey was 
taken. The reduction in “Don’t know” replies among the less educated 
was tilt 1 major difference between the two surveys, but on the* whole there 
is somewhat less adherence to the static, hereditary viewpoint. This effect 
may have been achieved by the efforts of occupying nations to correct 
Nazi race doctrines. It may be an actual change of viewpoint, or may 
merely reflect a wider knowledge of the sort of answers that the occupa¬ 
tion authorities—whose sponsorship of the survey must have been recog¬ 
nizable'—would approve. 

Agreement that there should be a world government increased from 
58V to 66V, disagreement decreased commensurately. In both surveys “Don’t 
know’s” were twice as frequent among older respondents. 

Belief in the possibility of peace increased in about the same measure, 
while “Don’t know’s” remained constant at 4 V, a rather low figure for a 
German survey. The youngest group was most pessimistic in both surveys; 
other breakdowns were unrevealing. While the percentage of all respond¬ 
ents saying “Possible” increased, the percentage saying “Likely” decreased 
by the same amount (8V) at the expense of both “Unlikely” and “Don’t 
know” responses. This imparts an equivocal flavor to the findings, which 
discourages interpretation. 

Questions Regarding Personal Security 

There was an appreciable change in the answers to all the questions 
dealing with personal conditions and security. This may be attributed to 
the raising of the blockade, and perhaps in some measure to currency 
reforms. 

Of the August, 1948, respondents, 78V said on Q.5 that they had expected 
better conditions than they were in fact experiencing. By October, 1949, 
this percentage had fallen to 52%. Those who had anticipated worse con¬ 
ditions than they were actually undergoing rose from 5% to 22%. The 
younger people were responsible for most of this change; respondents 66 
years of age and up remained almost as despondent as they had been. 

Q.6a asked for a comparison of job security with all Germans, not Ber- 
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liners. Unemployment had increased much more rapidly in Berlin than in 
the Western Zone, and answers may reflect this situation. Various respond¬ 
ents might have considered the "average German” to be 4 an inhabitant of 
either the Eastern or Western zones, hence, wit!unit a definite point of ref¬ 
erence, results of this question should be interpreted with care. At any 
rate, the trend was pessimistic: those feeling less secure than their country¬ 
men had increased from 30% to 42%, those saying "about the same” dropped 
from 43? to 27%. 

The number who said they wen' sufficiently secure to plan ahead in¬ 
creased from 6% to 13% despite the drop in actual job security. However, 
those who felt life too insecure for planning still remained high, at 86%. In 
the age group 21-29, those unable to plan dropped from 90V to 72%, but 
among all respondents over 50 it remained above 90%. 

In 1948 less than 1% of respondents were "Very well satisfied” with 
conditions, and only 31% said "All right.” In 1949 these percentages had 
increased to 4 and 48, respectively. 

As a result of these changes—three lor the better and one for the worse— 
the "security index” for West Berlin as a whole rose from 16 to 23. Com¬ 
parison with the national indices (see p. 27) shows that the 1948 Berlin 
level was below that of any country, including West Germany, blit that 
in the following fourteen months Berlin moved up past the point occupied 
by France in 1948. 

Where in 1948 less than 1% of respondents had personal Security Scores 
of 10 to 12, in 1949 this had increased to 4% and the least secure*—those* 
with personal scores of 4 or less—had dropped from 79% to 62%. 

In both surveys men had higher Security Scores than women, and 
younger respondents were more secure than older ones. Those over 65 
years of age were striking in their pessimism in the second survey. There 
is not enough difference between the two middle socio-economic groups, 
and not enough cases in the two extreme groups, to come to any conclusions 
about the* extent to which security conforms to status as judged by the 
interviewers, in cither survey. 

However, the change in a fourteen-month period in the total scores sug¬ 
gests that this group of questions is an effective index for measuring over-all 
security since it is most reasonable to assume that removal of the blockade 
and currency reform would achieve a real increase in sentiments of con¬ 
fidence among West Berlin residents. 

Questions Regarding Relations to Other Groups 

There was an increase in the total who said "Don’t know” to the question 
(Q.lOa) as to whether they felt anything in common with their own class 
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abroad; a fact which is more interesting because in 1948 the "Don't know” 
responses to this question (34%) had been the highest of any of the fourteen 
questions. The increase in “Don't know's” was entirely on the part of 
women. Only 25% of men gave this reply in 1948, and this percentage re¬ 
mained constant. "Don't know” responses also increased appreciably among 
the "working” class. 

There was no "significant” change in the number of "Yes” and "No” re¬ 
sponses to either this question or the following one on identification with 
Germans of other classes. On the latter question, however, women were 
again responsible for whatever change occurred. The follow-up question 
(Q.lOc) did not show any consistent change of opinion. 

On the question regarding friendliness to other peoples, there is a slight 
shift from Britain to the United States. Britain led in 1948 with the United 
States two percentage points behind; in 1949 the United States led by four 
points. The change could be accounted for by the dismantling program for 
which Britain had been the target of German propaganda, American es¬ 
pousal of lamcz fairr while Britain supported economic controls, and the 
German belief that the United States was "tougher” toward the Russians. 

Britain had lost most support among men, younger respondents, and 
the "working” class. In both surveys the United States and Britain combined 
obtained about two-thirds of all mentions. 

There was no change in the percentage picking Russia as the nation they 
were least friendly toward. In both surveys women were somewhat more 
aggressive than men. Nor was there any change of stereotypes, as meas¬ 
ured by the word lists. The summarized results, in the form of percentages 
of total mentions (rather than percentage of respondents, as in other sur¬ 
veys), indicated that not a single one of the twelve adjectives has altered 
its place on the lists selected to describe the Americans, the Russians, and 
the Germans themselves. The percentages themselves change as much as 
4% on only two adjectives: "Cruel” and "Backward” are more frequently 
used to describe the Russians. 

Other Questions 

Between the two surveys there was a 7% increase in the number of re¬ 
spondents saying they were members of the "working” class. Although 
this sector of Berlin is not normally a workers' residential area, evacuation 
due to bombing had confused prewar boundaries, and a certain migration 
of population may have taken place between the two surveys. Interviewers 
placed more persons in the "below average” socio-economic group in 1949. 
The increase in the "working”-class response and the corresponding de- 
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crease in the “middle”-class response was more obvious among men than 
among women. 

As the country which Berliners felt offered them the “kind of life they 
would like to lead,” there was a slight shift from the United States to Ger¬ 
many. Women accounted for most of the shift. This might therefore be 
attributed to the increase in younger males in the German population, as 
prisoners-of-war returned to their homes. Respondents under thirty still 
tended to prefer the United States, but then* was no clear tendency among 
older respondents. 

The final questions, as to whether the government was too far “Right” 
or “Left” showed an increasing belief that it was “Too right.” However, 
this is not particularly important, since the question was virtually meaning¬ 
less in 1948, when there was no German government aside from the eco¬ 
nomic union of the West zones. 

Categories of Opinion and Opinion Change 

Table 12 indicates the changes over the fourteen-month period between 
the two surveys. A “significant” difference is about 6Va5t. Of the 16 dif- 

TABLE 12 PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REPLIES TO UNESCO QUESTIONNAIRE IN 
BERLIN BETWEEN AUGUST, 1948, AND OCTOBER, 1949 


Ques¬ 

Direction of Change 

Amount Don’t 


tion 

(response category) 

of 

Know 




Change 

in 1948 


~la 

Human nature ran be changed 

+ 1 

8% 


lb 

Likely to happen 

+6 

6 

Questions dealing w ith 

2a 

National character due to 



abstract ideas 


upbringing 

+9 

15 

► 

a a 

World peace* possible 

+8 

4 

Average change = 7% 

31) 

Likely to happen 

— 8 

20 

Average Don’t Know *12% 

4 

Favor world government 

+8 

18 



Security Scores of 5 or above 

+17 

— 


5 

Conditions belter than expected* 

+ 17 

2 

Questions dealing with 
personal living conditions 

6a 

Feel less secure than average 

+ 12 

6 

► 

6b 

A blr to plan ahead 

+7 

2 

Average change *14% 

7 

Satisfied with conditions** 

+21 

1 

Average Don’t Know — 3% 

8 

Germany offers best opportunity 

+4 



6 

Belong to “ working ” class 

+7 

3 


l()a 

Identity with own class abroad 

-5 

34 

Questions dealing with 

10b 

Identify with other classes 


i 

relations to other groups 


in Germany 

-4 

17 

► 

11 

Most friendly to British 

-4 

21 

Average change *3% 

12 

Least friendly to Russians 

0 

15 

Average Don’t Know* *22% 


• Table C, Col. B, p. 104. 
b Table D, Coin. A and B, p 105. 
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ferences recorded here (Security Scores are excluded, being a recalculation 
of other percentages), seven were of 6/5 or less, nine of 1 % or more. It 
is, of course, possible that alterations in the population components of 
West Berlin account for some of these. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that the greatest change occurred in the 
answers to questions dealing with personal security. These are also the ques¬ 
tions on which there were the fewest “Don't know” responses originally. 
Three of the four changes were in the direction of greater optimism. 

On questions dealing with abstract ideas, there was considerably less 
change, but still enough to rise above the level of “significance.” Five of 
the six were in an optimistic direction, and in the direction which the mili¬ 
tary government education program would presumably have approved. 

However, in the third category, which deals with relations to other 
peoples and other classes, there was a high “Don’t know” percentage to 
begin with, and the change was not “significant.” 

The relations of these three groups of questions may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Average change: 
Average “Don't know": 


Personal Abstract 

(Q. 5-7) (Q.l-4) 

14* 7% 

3% 12% 


Relation to Group 
(Q.10-12) 

3* 

22 % 


Berlin was selected for the follow-up study because it was an atypical 
area, one in which a startling change in conditions had taken place. Hence 
one must be slow to surmise that this sort of connection between personal 
conditions, abstract opinions, and group relationships has any wider validity. 
This is another topic for further research. 



Summary 
of Results 


Chapter 



As a Pilot Study 

The Unesco survey developed and expanded a technique which had 
often been used nationally in social science research but had not been 
attempted over a wide enough area to make cross-national comparisons 
possible. A number of obstacles appeared: some were overcome in the 
process of making the survey; others led to suggestions that might be used 
in future surveys of this type, others (mostly semantic) still remain. These 
difficulties are discussed, for the most part in Appendix A. 

Most important, the survey demonstrated that the existing facilities for 
surveying public opinion may be utilized in studying the phenomena of 
international relations as products of individual, personal thoughts and 
behavior. These facilities are already in existence; as of 1952 there are re¬ 
search organizations of this kind in 20 to 25 countries, including Japan and 
Israel in addition to Western-oriented nations such as the nine covered 
here. Opinion surveying has also been done by Stuart C. Dodd, Paul Lazars- 
feld, and others in the Near East. Thus the possibility is now open for 
expanding the technique to cover even more widely differing cultures. 

Substantive Results 

Earlier research (notably on stereotypes and class identification) that 
had been done only in one or two countries was substantiated in the wider 
area of Western culture. Within a limited sphere of subject matter, the 
survey disclosed that certain ideas and certain relationships between ideas 
were general while others were restricted to only a few nations. As an 
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index of latent tension, it plumbed the national level of individual security 
in a number of countries in comparable terms. 

More specifically, the major substantive findings may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The survey accentuated a phenomenon that has frequently been 
remarked—the narrow limits of the individual’s horizon. The individual 
respondent is quick and definite in answers about conditions that affect 
him personally—his job, his security, his location in the class structure. 1 
He is quicker to see his relationship to his countrymen than to members 
of his class in other nations—although these do not appear to be mutually 
exclusive or contradictory affiliations. 2 While his view of the world beyond 
his borders is out of the perspective in which the geographer or the demog¬ 
rapher might draw it, still it may be quite accurately pictured for ihe indi¬ 
vidual since those people who seem most likely to have an impact on him 
loom larger than life-size, while others are lost in the background. 3 

A novelist once said of middle-class Parisians that “they thought of the 
world as a sort of a dish, the bottom being France and all foreign lands 
the peoples being grouped together around the narrow, slanting rim, so that 
stray objects and personalities slid down into their ken now and then.” 4 The 
Unesco survey indicates that this phenomenon is confined to no single city 
or country. 

2. There is an evident connection between the individual's position in 
his national life and his view of the world. Involved in this position arc 
his income and “status,” his occupation, his education, and his feeling of 
personal security. 3 * These factors are, of course, interrelated; persons who 
rate high on one generally rate high on the others/’ 

An improvement in one or several of these background characteristics 
produces in the individual an increased identification with his country¬ 
men and with members of his class (that is, the “middle” or “upper” class) 
abroad as well. 7 This is probably because wealth increases his commitments, 
and hence his susceptibility to international political events, while educa¬ 
tion produces an awareness of relationships between peoples that might 
otherwise not be realized. An improvement in one’s position in life also 

1 See pp. 28 and 15-16. 

* See p. 18. 

* See pp. 43-44. 

4 Elliot Paul, The Last Time 1 Saw Paris (New York: Random House, 1942); Bantam 
edition, 1945, p. 150. 

8 See pp. 30 ff. and Chap. 7. 

•The technique of tabulating each of these variables singly, and percentaging re¬ 
sults for the country as a whole, prohibits in this survey the higher order breakdowns 
that would make it possible to single out the most important variable in every case. 

7 See p. 20. 
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results in friendliness to the United States and dislike of Russia; and in 
certain countries it is also accompanied by increased satisfaction with life 
in that country/ 

3. A persons occupation, income, and education determine what class 
he feels he belongs to in all these countries. Although virtually every occu¬ 
pational group in every country has some members who claim affiliation 
with each of the three classes, the norms within different groups vary 
considerably.” Manual and farm workers always occupy the bottom rung 
of the class ladder, but there is considerable shifting of occupations from 
country to country on the higher rungs. Moreover, in certain countries the 
class boundaries arc much more distinct than in others. 10 

4. Respondents generally indicated that the “kind of life they would 
like to lead” involved economic advantage's. Nations with higher standards 
of living were recognized as offering this life, by their own natives and 
by outsiders as well. 11 

An individual “security index,” which was based on questions about em¬ 
ployment and expectations, and summarized for the nation as a whole, 
proved able to differentiate between nations and to reflect changing con¬ 
ditions. 1 - 

Taking each nation as a whole, three measures—security as gauged by 
this index, satisfaction with opportunities offered in a nation, and the 
tightness of class boundaries—were found to be roughly related to each 
other, to per capita income, to food supply, and to population pressure. 
However, several countries proved exceptions in certain of these respects. 13 

5. Whether respondents in one nation express themselves as “friendly” 
or “unfriendly” to another “people” seems to be influenced by the proximity 
of the latter, their language, and the policies of their government which 
are discernible in the history of their neutrality or military and ideological 
alliances. These aspects determine how much attention a nation attracts 
abroad and whether it stimulates confidence or apprehension. 14 Jt appears 
that the individual, after deciding whether a nation threatens or reassures 
him, then fills in with a description of the people of that nation, coloring 
them in predominantly attractive or predominantly unattractive character¬ 
istics to suit his purposes. 15 

6. Stereotypes of certain peoples were found to be fairly consistent among 

" Sec pp. 30, 43. 

* See p. 14. 

10 See p. 17. 

u See p. 32. 

12 See p. 28. 

11 See Chap. 4. 

14 See pp. 34-36. 

“ See p. 56. 
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all the nations studied, and peoples everywhere were prone to stereotype 
their own nationality in favorable terms. 10 The raw material from which 
stereotypes are formed may be transmitted from generation to generation 17 
and may be absorbed by a child before he realizes what a “nation” or a 
“people” is. 18 But the manner in which these materials are combined at 
any moment to produce a pleasant or an unpleasant image apparently will 
vary with the current state of relations between the governments of the 
two peoples. 19 

7. Certain ideas about human nature, national characteristics, peace, and 
world government, with national politics also involved, combine to form 
a rationale within which the individual views international affairs. 20 Ideas 
on these topics run in certain patterns so that, knowing an individuals 
views on one or two of them, one might predict the others with better than 
chance results, regardless of the individuals nationality. However, those 
ideas are not consistently related to sex, age, status, and education. They 
apparently have been influenced by the subject matter of the formal educa¬ 
tional system in certain countries. 21 

Two very obvious patterns of response appear in every one of the* nine 
countries, and in each of the nine 1 they are “significant.” These are: 

1. The respondents who “believe human nature can be changed” are 
more likely than others to believe that “it will be possible for all countries 
to live together in peace with each other.” 22 

2. Those respondents who believe that such a peace is possible are more 
likely than others to agree that “there should be a world government able 
to control the laws made by each country.” 23 

(The belief that human nature can be changed is also related to belief 
in world government, but not with equal force.) 

Our Picture of Other Peoples 

From the evidence internal to this study alone, it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe or explain the phenomenon of our reaction to aftairs beyond our 
borders or to draw in full detail our “map of the world.” These fourteen 

* See p. 50. 

” Graham (op. cit., p. 535) found that words and phrases written about Americans 
prior to I860 were more popular than those ot more recent origin. 

J. Piaget and A. M. Weil, “The Development in Children of the Idea of the Home¬ 
land and oi Relations with Other Countries,” International Social Science Bulletin , III, 
No. 3 (autumn, 1951), 561. 

“Seep. 56. 

M See p. 60. 

* See p. 03. 

“ Sec p. 65. 

" See p. 65. 
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questions are analagous to fourteen frames from a long cinema reel. In 
reconstructing the plot, one must rely on a few brief, static flashes and 
fill in the remainder by speculation. One possible interpretation of these 
results would go about as follows: 

Everywhere we work toward our personal ends surrounded by conditions 
—some of them close by, some distant, in both space and effect. Of these, 
the conditions with the greatest impact are those that affect us personally: 
our jobs, our prospects for security, and our place in the class structure 
which govern our relations with others. Our countrymen, who affect us only 
indirectly, and our fellow men across the border, who generally appear 
to affect us not at all, are only vaguely perceived. 

Even at this great distance, however, there is a hierarchy of importance 
of various nations. Those whose borders touch ours, those we have acted 
against or cooperated with in the course of a recent war, those whose con¬ 
test with each other threatens to involve us, those that offer us—through 
hope of immigration—a better opportunity than we now have, those whose 
dogma offers us an improvement of our station, those who speak our 
language or a language we can understand, those whose history of neu¬ 
trality incites our admiration or confidence—all those nations attract our 
attention with varying force to the exclusion of more populous, far-off 
countries or of closer ones not large enough to affect us vitally. Our “map” 
is drawn in proportion to our purpose's, not to the area covered by a people 
or their members. 

Rut beyond our borders we do not spontaneously differentiate' between 
“peoples” and “governments.” We recognize the distinction—when it is 
called to our attention—but it is not ordinarily an important distinction 
because whatever effect these people have on us is customarily transmitted 
through the entity called their government. Thus “people” and “govern¬ 
ment,” as they affect us, are more or less of a piece. The connection we 
see between the two, of course, varies widely from nation to nation. 

Certain acts of these governments come to our attention. Because we 
arc unable to “see” these acts personally, we are dependent on interpreters 
—usually the mass media of communication—to describe them to us. Since 
even the best informed are too far removed and too ill informed on the con¬ 
text in which these acts occur to understand the motives that underlie them, 
wc must either ignore them or find some simplified explanation. The sort 
of explanation that is most intelligible is one in terms of individuals, since 
it is with individuals that our daily transactions occur. We have found it 
useful in the past to type persons by the characteristics which they have 
exhibited toward us (“Jones shortchanged me; he is dishonest; 1 shall not 
trade with him again.”); it is, therefore, not unreasonable to employ the 
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same device in assigning characteristics to foreign peoples as reflected by 
the acts of their representatives, official or unofficial. 

However, this cannot be the whole story, since it does not account for 
the richness and verisimilitude of the stereotypes, and only partially ac¬ 
counts for their similarity from country to country. Apparently there are 
latent in fiction, in folklore, and in the educational system certain images 
of various peoples, images of centuries’ standing, perhaps. Within these 
images may be a “kernel of truth”; or there may be a dried hulk of what 
might have been truth decades ago. Once a people or government has come 
to our attention, and we have reacted positively or negatively toward that 
people or government, we then select the images that support and fill out 
the stereotype until a credible picture of that unreal concept—a “people”— 
is before us. 

Thus we can account to ourselves in familiar, everyday terms for other¬ 
wise inexplicable events and actions. We are also able to act ourselves 
(or, more frequently, approve or object to the actions of our leaders), 
since we are now confronted by a “real” and reasonable phenomenon. 
We know what to do with “Backward” people—educate them; we know 
what to do with “Generous” people—thank them and return the courtesy; 
wc know what to do with “Cruel” and “Arrogant” people-obliterate them. 
Thus these stereotypes permit us, especially in a war situation, to act, where 
we might hesitate if we continued to hold the thought that across the 
border were individuals as varied and as human as we. 

The danger of stereotypes is not so much that nations are hostile to other 
“peoples” because they have unfavorable stereotypes; it begins to appear 
that they have unfavorable stereotypes because ihcAj are hostile. The greater 
danger is that we will act irrationally on the basis of these simple, satisfy¬ 
ing, realistic, but entirely fanciful images. Since in international relations 
wc do not act personally, as we do with our baker, but through a 
complicated chain of representatives and agents, we never have a chance 
to test and revise our image, as we would our image of the baker if we 
discovered that transactions with him based on that image were frequently 
unsuccessful. We never know precisely what effect our action had, or 
whether our picture is incorrect, or whether our agents have been inefficient, 
or whether uncontrollable events have altered the situation in the meantime. 

A series of events that occurred in World War II illustrates this point: 24 
the Foreign Morale Analysis Division of the U.S. Office of War Informa¬ 
tion concluded in May, 1945, on the basis of a statistical analysis of Japanese 
prisoner-of-war interviews, confiscated diaries, and similar intelligence 
data: 


14 Leighton, op, cit., Ch. VII. 
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(1) that loyalty to the Emperor could not be shaken; but 

(2) that home front morale was badly weakened and that surrender by 
the Japanese was a possibility. 

At that time neither conclusion coincided with the opinions prevailing 
in American policy circles and among the public as well. The current view, 
based on a particular stereotype of the Japanese “people” as fanatics who 
would never surrender, was that the war would last until 1946. Those pro- 
conceptions were not revised until after Hiroshima. Had they been revised 
before, that holocaust might have been avoided; had they not been re¬ 
vised when they were, the war might have continued until invasion and 
attrition, costly to both sides, had completely shattered the Japanese nation 
and forced a deposition of the Emperor. The important observation is that, 
in this latter case, the stereotype would have been “ proved? to be correct. 
Morale could be said to have continued firm to the end and the final rem¬ 
nant of Japan to have been disloyal to the Emperor. 25 

Such speculation runs the usual danger of “rewriting history.” But the 
very caution against “rewriting history” is evidence that, because historical 
—i.e., social—situations are so seldom similar, nations find it virtually im¬ 
possible to learn by experience as the individual does in his daily affairs. 
Moreover, national policy-directing organizations do not have the well- 
integrated physiological and nervous mechanism which register for the 
individual organism the consequences of his actions. 

Suggestions for Action 

The Unesco survey was descriptive and experimental, designed to ex¬ 
plore* the way for further accumulation of facts about tensions and stereo¬ 
types and how men in one country perceive those in another. The process 
of improving relations between peoples is a long-term one, and there is time 
for more research to be done, and for its results to be fed back into policy 
decisions. But because certain choices and actions are demanded in the 
here-and-now of those who work toward this goal, it may be worth while to 
relate the survey findings to a somewhat broader body of research in an 
attempt to make them more useful as a guide to action. It should be 
emphasized, though, that the following suggestions are interpretations of 
the data and not demonstrated conclusions. 

To make each individual citizen of any country a citizen of the world, 
capable of acting for the best interests of all citizens of the world, we 
must: 

“For a similar example in Germany, see O. Klinebcrg, ‘‘The Scientific Study of Na¬ 
tional Stereotypes,” International Social Science Bulletin , III, No. ft (autumn, 1951), 
505-06. 
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1. Enlarge his own perceived world . This involves making him aware of 
others outside his own immediate environs and their effect on him. This 
is particularly necessary among the less fortunate groups in every nation, 
who exhibit a greater isolateness than their countrymen. Since this isolate¬ 
ness is related to economic and status variables, a prerequisite for breaking 
through it would seem to be a certain minimum of personal security-food, 
clothes, job, and future—and a certain minimum feeling of self-respect 
and status. 

2. Bring this world into perspective. More is demanded here than an 
increased dose of academic geography and economics. The individual must 
be made conscious of the relationships which he has with other peoples, 
perhaps far distant from him, and the importance of these relationships to 
him. 26 He may at present realize only that a wave of feeling in one or 
another particular country could involve him in a war. This is the negative 
aspect. He is less likely to realize the impact of peoples abroad on the value 
of the coin in his pocket, the quantity of food on his table, and his chances 
for remaining employed. 

However, awareness of the importance of others will make him lean 
more rather than less heavily on his stereotypes. The man who is ignorant 
of others really has no use for a mental picture of them. Inadequate and 
inaccurate ideas about other peoples cannot simply be eradicated, leaving 
the canvas blank. Another picture must be substituted, one equally plausible 
and equally satisfactory to the individual in interpreting the events that 
have, or seem to have, personal importance to him. 

3. Improve his facilities for communication and perception. Communica¬ 
tion here does not necessarily imply more and louder international broad¬ 
casts, It is rather an increased effort to find out what peoples in other lands 
want and need, how these wants and needs affect our individual, how he 
can cooperate in supplying them, and how he can make his own wants 
and needs known to people abroad. This also involves making clear the 
motives and purposes behind these wants and needs, and his intentions 
toward other peoples, and theirs toward him. 

The role of government communication abroad (i.e., “propaganda”) is 
to translate national policies into terms that are understandable to the 
peoples abroad whom they affect. It demands a greater knowledge of what 
these peoples want than is currently utilized by most governments. 

The role of the media of communications is to report events adequately, 
and also to interpret the purposes of the people who have brought these 
events about. A French cabinet change or a blow-off by an American iso- 

* See Hadley Cantril, The Why of Man's Experience (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950), Chs. 7, 8. 
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lationist congressman, to take trite examples, are meaningless to the foreign 
newspaper reader unless he is supplied with two facts: What do the people 
in France or America want that is manifested by these events? and How 
do these wants affect the purposes of the reader of the newspaper? This 
explanation must, ideally, be couched in terms of personal reference, that 
is, the tangibles of income, opportunity, and security. 

4. Give him an opportunity to act. Perhaps the key to the whole psycho¬ 
logical problem of international tensions is the fact that the individual can 
think of no way in which he can act personally to cope with international 
situations which threaten him. Asked: “Can you think of anything that you 
personally can do that would help prevent another war?” 64? of Americans 
answered “No.” To a similar question in Canada, 48? answered “No.” Even 
those who answered “Yes” were able to suggest only actions that personally 
could bring little satisfaction or relief—“study and teaching,” “voting,” “stop 
talking and thinking of war,” “pray,” “mind our own business,” “develop 
character.” 27 Some of these arc negative actions; the imperative to “stop 
thinking” is especially likely to develop rather than reduce tensions. 

International organizations as a channel for this sort of action encounter 
some unfortunate obstacles. One of these is the prevalence of certain 
widespread beliefs, such as those about human nature and the inevitability 
of war, which inhibit any action, personal or national. Some of these be¬ 
liefs, however, may be weakened by a wider dissemination of the present 
body of knowledge in the social sciences. Another obstacle is the inability 
of the individual to see the personal implications of these efforts. The fu¬ 
tility of even a full-scale promotional campaign if the individual cannot 
see the immediate, personal effects was demonstrated several years ago 
in Cincinnati. After a steady bombardment by all the advertising media— 
radio, posters, newspapers, club meetings, sermons, etc.—no measurable 
change in attitude toward the United Nations was achieved. The net result 
was typified by the remark of one woman when asked about the principal 
slogan of the campaign, “Peace begins with the United Nations—the United 
Nations begins with you,” which had been broadcast on the local radio 

”See National Opinion Research Center, Where Uncsco Begins, Rept. No. 34 (Den¬ 
ver, Colo., 1947), and Uncsco and Public Opinion Today, Rept. No. 35 (Chicago, Ill., 
1947). The editors of the former report comment (p. 32), “The apparent paradox of 
defeatism ... is highlighted by the fact that, during the* war, 83% felt that they as indi¬ 
viduals were doing something specific (war job, volunteer defense work, buying bonds) 
to further the United States* total war effort . . . more than 80% of the public said that 
national leaders and the press had given them ‘a good idea* of how they as individuals 
might help the war effort, but only a third as many felt that leaders and the press had 
given practical suggestions of what they as individuals could do to help prevent another 
war/* 
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150 times per week. Her response was: “Why yes. I heard it over and over 
again—but I never did find out what it means.” 28 

5. Create opportunities for common action. Stereotypes which lead to 
irrational, self-destructive action do so because they are based on incorrect 
apprehensions of what others will do when confronted by a certain situa¬ 
tion. They may be corrected only by experience—by noting the unfortunate 
effects of these misapprehensions. Since the chain of action and perception, 
via governments and communication media, is so complex and attenuated 
in the international sphere, it has become difficult for the individual to 
draw the proper conclusions about the effectiveness of his actions. 

However, opportunities are more frequent for action in common with 
other peoples, in the individual's private capacity. Attempts to improve 
health conditions, participation in mutual trade, cooperation in scientific 
or historical research, exchange of literature and art, international religious 
conferences and foreign missionary work, Olympic games, youth organi¬ 
zations such as the Boy Scouts, international trades unions—all these efforts 
to reach the goals of security, knowledge, health, faith, beauty, and self- 
respect are common endeavors of men everywhere simply because they are 
human beings. Attempts to work together to reach these goals will, in ad¬ 
dition to their own immediate ends, build up a body of experience and 
common assumptions in working together which will enable the individual 
to check with reality his pictures of other people. To achieve this fully, 
contacts must be predominantly first hand, and they must involve coopera¬ 
tion toward a common objective. Tourist travel for “broadening” effect, 
assignment of drafted troops to foreign stations, the study of exotic cul¬ 
tures for the sake of study will not serve the purpose as effectively as the 
exchange of students who want to learn specific techniques, the incorpo¬ 
ration of volunteers into an international army, or the exchange of workers 
or teachers who must earn their way in their temporary jobs. 

In terms of the map analogy, these suggestions might be summarized: 

(1) Enlarge the territory which the individual's “map” covers. 

(2) Make it more “accurate” for his purposes. 

(3) Enable him to revise it from time to time. 

(4) Let him use it. 

(5) Arrange for him to compare it with others' “maps.” 

Although these suggestions have been confined to the realm of inter¬ 
national relations, it would contradict virtually everything the survey has 
shown to imply that international affairs fall into a separate context so far 

” S. A. Star and H. M. Hughes, “Report on an Educational Campaign—The Cincin¬ 
nati Plan for the United Nations,” American Journal of Sociology , Vol. LV, No. 4 
(January, 1950), p. 397. 
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as the individual is concerned. There is hardly an answer in the survey 
that does not in some way emphasize the effect of the respondent s position 
in the life of his own community and country on his views of other peoples. 
National and class loyalties are not conflicting claims but wider circles of 
relationships to other men. Few of the opinions registered show wider 
divergences between nations than between groups within nations. 

In the final analysis, this enlargement of contact and cooperation must 
begin at home, on local levels, and perhaps in routine or trivial affairs. The 
nation-state that has supplanted the tribe, city-state, and barony is in es¬ 
sence held together by a multiplicity of contacts between its citizens for 
a common puqwse. The state enters into a period of schism when irrec¬ 
oncilable, conflicting purposes transcend in importance the body of com¬ 
mon purposes. The individual who feels he is isolated from people abroad 
has been shown to be the one who also feels his isolation from his country¬ 
men. Lack of education, lack of income, and lack of status narrow the 
number of groups of people witli which our individual is able to come into 
fruitful contact. 

Only as he is able to learn in his daily give-and-take with neighbors and 
co-workers, and then to enlarge his experience to include participation with 
those at greater geographical and social distance, will the individual be 
able to expand his experience* in the area of international relations and thus 
become a citizen of the world. 
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In the present state of development of opinion surveying, even on a na¬ 
tional scale, there remain many baffling and controversial problems. 

One of the least soluble of these problems revolves around the wording 
of questions. Until recently it had been recognized widely, and almost as 
widely ignored. The appearance of Stanley Payne’s The Art of Asking Ques¬ 
tions 1 has initiated a more fruitful study of the semantics of polling. 

An example, pertinent to the Unesco survey, is the drastic difference in 
the percentage of replies caused by changing one word—“working”—to its 
dictionary synonym—‘laboring”—in a question quite similar to the class 
question (Q.9) used here (see p. 13). 

Translation 

The semantic problem that exists in a single survey is vastly compli¬ 
cated in an international survey where translations must be made into 
seven languages. Radvanyi 2 shows that definitions of “democracy” vary 
from country to country; for example, one definition given by 51% of re¬ 
spondents in the United States was given by only 4% in Denmark. Stern tells 
how “washing machine” in some European countries means a fairly expen¬ 
sive electrically operated mechanism, while in others it is a simple, hand- 
cranked gadget. 3 

While the word “war” was not used in the Unesco survey, the idea of it 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. 

3 L. Radvanyi, “Problems of International Opinion Surveys/’ International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, I, No. 2, 1947, 32-51. 

* D. Wallace et al., “Experience in the Time International Survey/' Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XII, No. 4, 708-21. 
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was implicit in several questions, hence Radvanyi’s discussion of it is 
pertinent: 

It would seem that the meaning of the word “war” should be identical in all 
countries, quite particularly after the recent experiences. In reality, the experi¬ 
ences many peoples had in relation with the war were quite different. In many 
parts of the world the last war signified tremendous destruction of human life 
and property, foreign occupation, appalling misery and starvation. However, else¬ 
where (for instance in Latin America), the same war signified, for broad strata 
of the population, chiefly greater employment because of the considerable in¬ 
crease in exportation, and higher wages. Although the price increases largely 
eliminated the increase in wages, today, when the boom produced by the war 
has already vanished and unemployment is rapidly increasing, the term “war” 
may continue to have for many of these peoples a meaning not only very different 
from that of the destroyed countries of Europe, but even of something desirable: 
a period when employment could be obtained easily, when salaries increased, etc. 
The example cited demonstrates how different experiences in relation with the 
same phenomenon can produce different meanings of the same term and thus 
create serious problems for international opinion surveys. 4 

The Mexican percentage in the Unesco surveys believing world peace 
possible is lower than that of any other country. Is this due to a different 
meaning of the word “peace” to a Mexican? Assuming that it is, a corollary 
question immediately arises: Is this purely a semantic difficulty—like the 
washing machine problem—which could be resolved by explaining the 
term? If not, then the difference in the meaning of the term reflects a 
true difference in opinion, resulting from the nature of the national ex¬ 
perience with the phenomena of “war” and of “peace.” 

Barioux 5 secs the problem as “reducing to a minimum” the “difference 
resulting from varying emotional reactions to the words used.” This is an 
apt statement of the problem of choice between “working” and “laboring” 
in the United States, but it is questionable whether it applies to “war” in 
the circumstances discussed. 

In the present study, the list of adjectives (Q.13) gave the most trouble 
to translators, as the comments of the various agencies indicate (see pp. 
127, 153, 171-72). Yet it was perhaps the most useful single question in the 
inquiry, since it showed that, despite translation differences, respondents 
everywhere picked the same adjectives to describe the same peoples. 

Another concept which caused some difficulty was “too far to the right 
(left)” (Q.14). Apparently a large group of Americans, and perhaps some 
Australians (see pp. 127, 210) found that neither these words nor available 
synonyms had the clear meaning they did on the Continent. The absence 
of meaning is in itself a significant finding. 

In Australia and Italy, the concept of “the average Australian (Italian)” 


4 Radvanyi, op. cit., p. 35. 

# D. Wallace et al , op. cit., pp. 715-18. 
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(Q.6a) seemed to give trouble (see pp. 127, 171). There was also some 
variation in translating the ideas of contrasted heredity and environment 
(Q.2), especially in the French and Italian texts. 

It will be noted that all these are rather abstract ideas, suggesting that 
it is in this realm that national cultures differ to the extent that communi¬ 
cation becomes difficult. This is a handicap to the drafter of an interna¬ 
tional questionnaire, who sees it merely as a limitation on the subject 
matter he can deal with. To those who are interested in cultural differences 
and “national character,” it may appear in a different light. Comparative 
philology has often been a useful tool for them; and the survey technique, 
which deals with words in a considerably more pragmatic manner than dic¬ 
tionaries and grammar texts, may open up new possibilities. 

One development of recent date, the invention of Jan Stapel of the 
Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion, is the so-called “scalometer” de¬ 
vice, in which respondents indicate the degree of approval or disapproval 
of persons, parties, proposals, and other controversial concerns by “putting” 
them in positively or negatively marked “boxes.” This reduces to a minimum 
the verbal element and may be useful in international surveys on those 
questions which seek only the net reaction to certain clearly identifiable 
entities. It has been tested in Dutch and British election polls, with par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory results among those with limited education. Of the 
Unesco questions, those dealing with friendliness toward particular nations 
might be verified by “scalometer” questions. 

Language problems are the most serious ones confronted by international 
polling. However, in the broadest sense of the word “semantic.” the whole 
problem of international tensions is a “semantic” one. If the fourteen ques¬ 
tions in the Unesco survey could be phrased so that they meant precisely 
the same thing to every respondent in all nine countries, then there might 
be no need of asking them, perhaps no need of Unesco. Social research 
encounters the same translation difficulties in this survey that beset any 
attempt to communicate between peoples. Polling technique*, however, 
focuses attention on differences of meaning that in a less rigidly controlled 
communication might never be realized, or might be attributed to un¬ 
shakable differences of opinion. Here at least, language can be considered , 
even if its effects cannot invariably be separated out. 

Language, after all, is one of the bases of attitudes, of decisions, and of 
action. Thus words, however illusory they may be to begin with, acquire 
a reality when they are acted on—a reality that affects both the actor and 
the object of his attention. The victims of religious wars are as dead as the 
victims of economic wars. 
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The "Universe" and Sub-Groups 

Of the other sources of difficulty inherent in international polling, two 
of the most important may be mentioned: 

1. Definition of the “universe”: The nine samples here are either political 
cross-sections used in election studies or consumer samples for commercial 
surveys. All available information about the sampling process is given in 
Appendices A, C, and D. Summarizing the results of all nine countries into 
one sample would presumably make it representative of the populations of 
all nine countries, to the extent that each individual sample is representa¬ 
tive. Since these particular countries comprise no political, geographical, or 
cultural unit, any expression of the sum of their opinions as a whole would 
have no significance. Therefore the data should be added or averaged prin¬ 
cipally as a technical device for reducing an already visible tendency to a 
single figure for comparison with another such tendency. 

2. Comparability of groups: A great deal of what we know about public 
opinion has been derived by classifying respondents according to their 
external appearance and what they tell the interviewers about themselves 
—their education, wealth and status, age, sex, occupation. Within the range 
of interviewer and response errors, these groups within a country are rela¬ 
tively homogeneous. One could describe with some accuracy a member of a 
particular socio-economic group in such absolute terms as the type of house 
he is likely to live in, the diet he is accustomed to, and the facilities for 
recreation at his disposal. If an individual has reached a certain level of 
education, one could specify within limits what or how many foreign 
languages he can read or speak, and what facts about the world arc at his 
disposal. 

In an international survey these groups of the population may not be 
homogeneous from country to country. The standard of living or educa¬ 
tional system may vary more between countries than between groups within 
a country. The rich in one place may have the same standard of living as 
the poor in another. Only sex and age groups are equivalent; although even 
here there may be differences of custom and usage governing their treat¬ 
ment and status. 

However, in a relative sense these groups do have something in common 
from nation to nation. Members of the topmost socio-economic group in 
any country, regardless of their absolute standard, have more to lose by 
radical change than other groups. Those with only primary education, 
regardless of what they have been taught (and this may vary considerably 
between systems of education) are always alike in that they think of the 
rest of their countrymen as being better informed than they are. These 
viewpoints may also influence their opinions. 
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While studies have demonstrated unequivocably that opinion varies be¬ 
tween groups, no technique has been refined to the point that it indicates 
when the individual’s point of vic*w is governed by his absolute condition 
in the world, and when it is governed by his relative position in the society. 

Cross-national groups then are equated in this study, in the absence of 
knowledge of why these opinions vary, but caution is necessary in inter¬ 
preting the results. 

Coding and Tabulation 

A procedure different from that employed in the Unesco survey might 
justify in sharpened analysis its cost in time and expense during tin* survey 
period. This would be to code and tabulate* centrally the results of all 
surveys, using the original ballots. In this case, the interviewers would 
be instructed to indicate as accurately as possible the respondent's position 
in respect to each background variable’: exact age, number of years of 
schooling, income if obtainable or some other criteria of economic status 
(such as the French radio, auto, real property, servant classification 
scheme, see p. 144). This would make it possible for tabulators to divide 
each national group into descending halves, thirds, or quarters on each 
variable, giving larger sub-samples. Or, for other purposes, absolute rather 
than relative categories might be set up (say, radio owners or those with 
less than six years of schooling) which would apply to all nations regard¬ 
less of whether these* groups were large or small. With these two processes 
available, differences in national standards of living, education levels, and 
life expectancy could be taken into account. 

Central tabulation would also permit consolidating groups and making 
higher-order breakdowns. 

The choice of “check-box” or “open-end” questions is even more vital 
to an international than to a national survey. The former choice runs the 
risk of obscuring variations of meaning that occur in the translation process, 
thus forcing the results to be comparable. The latter runs the risk of pro¬ 
ducing results so divergent in context that they cannot be compared at 
all. The Unesco surveyors chose the first risk, leaving only three open-end 
questions (Q.8, 11, and 12), all of which demanded simply the names of 
nations or nationalities. Even here, however, problems arose which could 
hardly have been foreseen without recourse to a trial run of several hundred 
interviews in each country. For example: Does “America” on Q.8 mean 
North and South America, North America, or the United States of \merica, 
or docs it mean different things to different respondents, or are many re¬ 
spondents ignorant of the distinction between them? (See p. 171 for one 
answer.) Does “South Africa” mean Southern Africa or the Union of South 
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Africa? Does "foreign people” in Australia and Britain include British and 
Commonwealth natives? 

In addition to these questions, which could be fully answered only by 
elaborate pre-tests and instructions to interviewers, there were similar 
coding problems that arose when results were being tabulated. Since the 
Unesco tabulation was decentralized, these were answered differently from 
country to country. Among these were the categorization of responses like 
“Scandinavians,” “Asiatics,” and “Jews” on Q.ll and 12; “Dominions and 
Colonies,” and “South America” on Q.8; and “None,” “All,” “Any,” “None in 
particular,” “Don’t know,” “No answer,” two or more choices by the same 
respondent, and the “All other” category on Q.8, 11, and 12. 

It is virtually impossible* to foresee all these difficulties, even in a na¬ 
tional survey, but in a national survey it is easier to overcome them in the 
coding stage. 

Assorted Biases 

Among the biases known to entrap social surveyors, local, national, and 
international, are: 

Those biases originating with the respondent: failure to answer truth¬ 
fully for prestige reasons, distrust of auspices of the survey, dislike for the 
interviewer, suspicion of his motives, or mere politeness; failure to under¬ 
stand the question or the alternatives, complete refusal to cooperate. 

Those biases that originate with the interviewer: failure to record cor¬ 
rectly, failure to ask one or all of the questions, prompting the respondent 
or antagonizing him, conscious or unconscious prejudice reflected in his 
tone and emphasis, deviating from instructions in selecting respondents, 
consciously or unconsciously misreporting age, occupation, or economic 
status for any number of reasons. 

Those biases that originate with the survey agency: sampling design that 
does not reach a representative group of respondents, choice of a poor 
time for seeking them out, errors in coding and tabulating the issue, mis¬ 
interpretation of results, failure to caution the reader about limitations of 
the data. 

Some statisticians even list among the biases in surveys the misinterpre¬ 
tation or misuse that readers make of otherwise impeccable data.® 

Some of these biases exist in the Unesco survey, to large or little extent, 
but there is no way of calculating them. 

While this survey was being made, employing the “quota sampling” 

* Of the many discussions of such matters may be cited Mildred Parten, Surveys , Polls 
and Samples (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950); and W. E. Doming, “On Errors in Sur¬ 
veys/' American Sociological Review , 1944, 9:359-60. 
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methods then in almost universal use, the American pollsters were in the 
process of demonstrating that they could not pick the winner in the 1948 
presidential election. The fact that they used this method may have been 
one of several reasons for their failure. But even if this were accepted as 
the sole reason, the error is not great enough to invalidate the results of 
the Uneseo survey. 7 

A more recent judgment of the merits of “quota” versus “probability" 
sampling, based on field tests, is that “while probability sampling is sound 
in theory its practicability for public opinion measurement is open to ques¬ 
tion”; and that, when “quota" sampling was rigidly controlled, “the answers 
obtained by the two methods differed very little.” K 

The process of “quota” sampling is adequately and critically described in 
The Pre-Election Polls of 1948? Subject to the modifications noted in Ap¬ 
pendix D, these are the methods used by all the agencies cooperating in 
the Uneseo surveys. 

Calculation of "Significance” 

In addition to all these biases, there are random errors; these at least are 
measurable on a probability basis. Given the number of cases in a sample, 
or sub-sample, one may determine the amount of confidence to be placed 
in that sample as representing the universe from which it was drawn. For 
a national sample this may be expressed in the* following form: “the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that the percentage of ‘Yes' answers actually recorded in 
a random sample of ( ) cases will not vary by more than ( )% from 

the percentage that would have been recorded if everyone in the nation had 
been asked the question.” Combining two of these calculations shows the 
difference between two percentages that is “statistically significant” at 
the “19 in 20” level; that is, would not have been caused by chance more 
than once in twenty surveys. These calculations for samples of various sizes 
at various levels have been combined in graphic form by S. S. Wilks. 10 

Such a table has been applied to the differences found in the Uneseo 
survey, especially in the treatment of Chapter 6. It may be reiterated that 
calculation of significance is based on the assumption that respondents 

7 The maximum errors of the three American polls were 5.3%, 4.8%, and 12.4%. F. 
Mosteller et ah. The Pre-Election Polls of 1948 , Social Science Research Council Bulletin 
60 (New York, 1949), p. 17. 

"Charles F. Haner and Norman C. Meier, “The Adaptability of Area-Probability 
Sampling to Public Opinion Measurement/' Public Opinion Quarterly , Vol. 15, No. 2 
(summer, 1951). 

• Mosteller, op. cit., Ch. VI. 

,# S. S. Wilks, “Confidence Limits and Critical Differences Between Percentages,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, IV, No. 2, pp. 332-38. 
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were picked entirely at random, which is not the case in “quota” sampling. 
Since no method of surveying practicable for social studies completely 
achieves randomness, this calculation is used as the best achievable esti¬ 
mate of the error than can be caused by chance. 

Throughout the text certain differences are labeled “significant ,” but the 
term is always used in quotation marks to indicate that it does not have 
the force that it would in a random sample. The process is a convenient 
one because it eliminates from consideration a host of minor differences 
which could well have been caused by chance even if sampling had been 
perfectly random and the answers free of all bias. 

Even in this restricted sense, the “19 in 20” probability should be quali¬ 
fied because of the method of working over the material. The data were 
eyed for differences, those that appeared substantial were tested for “sig¬ 
nificance” and commented on in the text if they appeared in a number of 
countries. This method, hardly defensible in a study attempting to test a 
hypothesis, is justifiable in a pioneer study, especially an expensive one, 
where maximum use must be made of the data. 

If we first inspect the data for relationships and analyze only those results 
which appear to be statistically significant, we may come up with statistically 
significant differences. However, these differences may be attributable to non¬ 
chance inspection of the data rather than to variables operating within the data. 

One cannot, of course, give any interpretative import to these 4 chance-occurring” 
relationships unless they are borne out in further investigations designed to test 
them. However, these relationships, especially if they can be given sensible in¬ 
terpretation, are a likely source of hypotheses for further research. 11 

The risk of highlighting purely random resemblances is reduced to some 
extent by introducing another standard—“consistency”—that is, the degree 
to which groups in several countries showed differences in the same direc¬ 
tion. Purely random figures would give “significant” differences one time 
in twenty, and half of the differences, “significant” or not, would be in one 
direction (for example, in half the countries wealthy respondents would 
be more likely to say “Yes,” in the other half poor respondents would be 
more likely to give this answer). Therefore finding “significant” differences 
in the same direction in five or more countries is far less likely to be ac¬ 
counted for by chance. 

These various qualifications are too numerous to mention repeatedly 
throughout the text, especially since they apply with equal force to almost 
all the figures. Consequently, a sort of shorthand is adopted, which con¬ 
sists of treating the data as though there were no biases, no translation 
difficulties, and as though the questions meant precisely what they said to 
every respondent. This is, after all, substantially what the economist docs 

”M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch, and S. W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, 
Part I (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), p. 285. 
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when he bases his rules on the assumption that “all other things are equal,” 
when he is quite well aware that they are not. 

Summary 

The international opinion survey, as a tool of social science, is heir to all 
the ills of a national survey, plus a few of its own. 12 Some of these latter 
might be avoided by two procedure’s, which would, of course, increase 
materially the expense of gathering the data: 

1. Pre-testing the ballot with several hundred interviews in each country 
to get a leverage on the translation problems, and to standardize the 
coding. 

2. Central coding and tabulation of results from ballots which show as 
precisely as possible the background information on each respondent. 

More open-end questions are preferable, but they might involve pro¬ 
hibitive translation costs, if coding were done centrally. 

The international survey is a power! ul tool because each national result 
serves as a standard for considering results in other nations. It cannot, 
without further development, give as precise and valid quantitative in¬ 
formation as a national survey, but it shows up qualitative differences be¬ 
tween nations more forcefully than other techniques for examining inter¬ 
national relations, because its demands for precision discourage sweeping 
generalizations. 


ia For a recent discussion of these, sec the Public Opinion Quarterly's special issue on 
“International Communications Research’* (Vol. 10, No. 4, winter, 1952-53), especially 
Susan Ervin and Robert T. Bower, “Translation Problems in International Surve\s,** pp. 
595-604. 
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Class Identification 

Q.9: If you were asked to use a name for your social class, would you 
say you belonged in the middle class , working class, or upper class? 

The Unesco percentages for the United States conform rather closely to 
the patterns discovered in previous surveys, as indicated in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 POLL QUESTIONS ON CLASS IDENTIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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TABLE 13 continued 
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your social class, 
would you say you 
belong to 1 Ik* mid¬ 
dle class, working 
class, or upper 
class? 

•Check boxen wore provided for interviewers in ciisc respondents volunteered these answers. 

*» "Don’t know,” ‘‘Don't believe m clauses,” and "No answer.” 

•Cantnl and Strunk, op cit , p. lift 

d ThiH information taken from the hies of the American Institute of Public Opinion results, maintained 
by OPOK. 

•The lfl3M question was a split-ballot question. On the 1#41 ballot, the social class question followed 
the income question, and was asked of the same respondents 

* From the survev which provided the data for Centers' The Psychology of Social Cl asset , op. cit (White 
males only.) 

Surveys 5, 6, 7, and 9 show almost no change in a three-year period. There 
is less than four percentage points difference in any of the replies to the 
two pairs of AIPO questions (Surveys 1 and 2; 3 and 4). The OPOR survey 
was confined to males, but still remained close to the others. 

In contrast to these similarities, the changing of one word—“working"-— 
to its dictionary synonym—“laboring”—cuts by 16% or 17% the number 
of respondents who assert they belong to that class (Survey 8). Most of 
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them choose the “middle” class. Had the Unesco ballot been originally 
drafted in some other language anti translated into English, the translator 
might well have chosen either of the words! 

An indication of the difference in the connotations of the two words is 
given by the answers to an open-end question which followed them on the 
Gallup ballot: “What would you say puts a person in the working (labor¬ 
ing) class?” 

“Working” “Laboring” 


Working for a living... 26 % 11% 

Manual labor, common labor, mill workers, factory workers, etc. 23 32 

Amount of income, lack of income. 14 14 

Lack of education or training . 8 14 

Other responses . 24 21 

No opinion, don't know. 11 10 

Total (More than 100% because more than one answer was 
possible). 106 108 


Questions asked in three European countries, though not strictly com¬ 
parable to the Unesco wording, are: 

Swedish Gallup Institute French Institute of Public British Institute of Public 

June, 1943 Opinion Opinion 

January, 1947 October, 1951 

Dividing the nation into Do you regard yourself as If you had to say what social 
four classes of society, the belonging to the prosperous class you belong to, which 

upper class, the upper mid- class, the poor class, the would you say? 1 

die class, middle class, work- upper middle class or the 
ers and those of similar lower middle class? *' 
standing, to which class do 
you consider that you be¬ 
long? * 


Upper 

1% Prosperous 

1% Upper 

1% 

Upper middle 

3 

Upper middle 

20 

Upper middle 

5 

Middle 

24 

Lower middle 

56 

Middle 

28 

Workers, etc. 

57 

Poor 

19 

Lower middle 

16 

Don't know 

15 

No answer 

4 

Don't know 

2 


* Cantril and Strunk, op. at., p. 116. 

b OPOR files. The French text ran: ‘'riche,*' "pauvre,” "moyenne plutfit riche," "moyenne plutfit 
pauvre." 

« OPOR files, BIPO Survey 269. 

It will be noted that in these varied questions the total of “middle”-class 
responses runs to 273!, 763!, and 49!?, respectively. Comparison of these 
figures with the United States average for the eight independent surveys 
in Table 13 (612 total for “middle”-class responses) does not substantiate 
the claim that the United States society is obviously more “middle-class 
oriented" than others. 
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Q.ll: Which foreign people do you feel most friendly toward? 

Q.12: Which foreign people do you feel least friendly toward? 

The results of the Unesco survey in all nine countries suggest that the 
word “people” in this question had very little force so far as most respond¬ 
ents were concerned—that they reacted toward the government involved. 
Other poll findings have shown that under certain circumstances there can 
be a very real distinction in the minds of respondents between the two. 

Fortune magazine in the United States asked in 1939: “Toward which 
of these foreign peoples do you feel most friendly and least friendly?” On 
a second question, the word “governments” was substituted for “peoples,” 
and the word “British” for “Great Britain,” “Swedes” for “ Sweden,” etc., 
on the card handed the respondents. 1 The results were as follows: 2 


Moht Friendly 
Government People 


Gieal Britain/British 

45.3% 

40.3% 

Sweden/ Swedes 

10.0 

8.5 

Fmlaiid/Finns 

9.7 

3.4 

F rance/F i cncli 

8.6 

8.2 

Germany /Germans 

1.9 

6.9 

U.S.S.R./Russians 

1.3 

.9 

Italy/Italians 

1.0 

2.3 

Japan /Japanese 

.2 

.3 

All 

4^8 

13.9 

None 

5.1 

4.0 

Don't know 

12.1 

11.3 


Least Friendly 


Government 

People 

Germany/ Germans 

56.2% 

28.8% 

J apan/J apanese 

11.9 

19.3 

Italy/Italians 

5.7 

7.0 

U .S.S.R./Russians 

4.3 

3.4 

Great Britain/British 

1.1 

1.0 

France/F rench 

.9 

1.1 

Sweden/Swedes 

.2 

.2 

Finland/Finns 

.1 

.3 

All 

.9 

.9 

None 

8.6 

24.2 

Don’t know 

10.1 

13.8 


It appears that considerably more people claimed to be friendly to “all 
people” and unfriendly to none than asserted friendship for “all govern¬ 
ments” and dislike for none. This is hardly surprising. Dislike for Germany 
was focused primarily on the government, while dislike for Japan was 


1 It is not clear whether this was a split ballot, two questions on the same ballot, or 
two separate surveys. 

* Cantril and Strunk, op. cit., p. 948. 
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focused on the people. The Japanese, it will be noted, are the only Orientals 
on the list. Friendliness to the Finnish government rather than the Finnish 
people may be due to public recognition of the war debt settlement when 
the word “government” is brought in, although the percentages are too 
small for safe generalization. 

During World War II there was a slight tendency for American opinion 
to shift its dislike from the German government to the German people, as 
indicated by these selections from a scries of questions by the American 
Institute. The wordings varied slightly: “Do you feel that our enemy is the 
German people [as a whole] or simply the Hitler [Nazi, German] govern¬ 
ment?” 3 

People Government Dont Know Both 


February, 1942 

6 

75 

6 

13 

September, 1943 

10 

66 

4 

20 

February, 1945 

12 

64 

3 

21 


When an even more forceful distinction is made, as by the National 
Opinion Research Center in March, 1951, the number of respondents who 
will condemn a people can be reduced considerably. 


“Now I'd like to ask you how you feel about the people who 
live in certain countries, as distinct from the governments. 
In general, do you have a favorable or unfavorable impres¬ 
sion of . . . the Russian people?” 

Favorable 46% Unfavorable 41% Don’t know 13% 


List vs. Open-End Questions 

A second consideration regarding question wording, as applied to Q.ll 
and 12, is the effect of the open-end question, adopted in the Unesco sur¬ 
vey, as opposed to a list of peoples from which the respondent would 
choose. 

In general, it has been found that nations selected appear in roughly the 
same order, and with roughly the same proportion of respondents select¬ 
ing each nation, when the two methods are compared. The Fortune results 
above compared with the 1939 figures in Table 14 and the questions asked 
in France in 1939, 1948, and 1950 (see Table 15) will bear this out. A list 
of nations reduces the variety of responses; but at the same time it may 
suggest nations that would not occur otherwise to the respondents. The 
advantage of the open-end question is that it does not in any way prompt 
the respondent. At the same time it weights his answer heavily in favor of 
the nations which are the object of immediate attention in the press and 
radio—those that would leap to his mind in almost any context in which 


•Ibid., p. 1075. 
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he is asked to name a nation. There may be peoples liked or disliked more 
heartily than any of these (some head-hunting tribes, for an extreme ex¬ 
ample) who would never have occurred to the respondent. 4 

It is difficult to separate out the changes in Table 15 which are due to 
time, from those due to question wording. However, it seems obvious that 
omission of Belgians and Swiss on the 1950 question forced respondents 
who might otherwise have selected them to choose Americans and British. 
The difference in the worditig of the question can hardly account for the 
shift from dislike of Germans to dislike of Russians. Otherwise, these re¬ 
sults indicate considerable stability of attitude toward certain peoples. 


TABLE 15 OPEN-END VS. LIST QUESTIONS (Comparison of Unesco Result with Those of Two 
Questions Asked by the Institut Francois d’Opinion Publique) 



Best 

liked, 

1939, 

IFOP* 

Most 

friendly, 

1948, 

Unesco 

Most Least 

(Rank 1), liked, 
1950, 1939, 

IFOP b IFOP* 

Least 

friendly, 

1948, 

Unesco 

Least 
(Rank 8), 
1950, 
IFOP b 

Swiss 

15% 

18% 

not inc. 



not inc. 

Americans 

26 

17 

29% 


6% 

0% 

Belgians 

9 

16 

not inc. 


* 

not inc. 

British 

23 

14 

23 


♦ 

1 

Swedes 

2 

*0 

19 


* 

0 

Russians 

7 

10 

10 

5% 

32 

39 

Spaniards 

1 

* 

2 


* 

2 

Italians 


* 

2 

10 

7 

5 

Yugoslavs 


* 

2 


* 

3 

Roumanians 


* 

1 


+ 

2 

Germans 


* 

1 

70 

34 

27 


• What foreign country do you like best (least)? Cantril and Strunk, op. rit., p. 376. 

b P&rmi lea peoples auivants, quel eat celui pour lequel voua aver le plus de sympathie? Quel eat oelu 
pour lequel voua avea le moina de aympathie? Easayer de claaaer lea autrea. Sondages, Paris, Vol. 1951, 
No. 1. p. 53. 

• Asterisk (*) —leee than 0.5%. 

With these considerations in mind, the Unesco results might equally well 
be interpreted as answers to the question: "Which foreign people, or gov¬ 
ernment, comes to your attention most forcibly at the moment in a favor¬ 
able (unfavorable) context?” 


4 If one has any doubt that America and Russia loom large in the ideas of the bulk 
of respondents, he may refer to the poll questions asked in 1945 and 1946 in eight 
countries regarding the nation expected to be most influential in postwar affairs. These 
two were mentioned first in all eight countries. See Cantril and Strunk, op. cit., pp. 
1058-61. 
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No. of interviews: 1,000 

Cross section composition: Usual political cross section, adult men and 
women. 

Age groups: 21-29 
30-49 
50-65 

66 and over 

Socio-economic: Four are required: 

Well-to-do, AV + 

Middle class, AV 
Working class, AV — 

Very poor. Group D 
Education: Two are required: 

a) Number of years of formal schooling, including university. 

This should be secured in order to check the replies to 

b) What stage of education was reached, i.e., primary, secondary, 
college, aud so forth. Since types of schools vary among countries, 
each survey administrator should make up these educational groups 
in the way best suited to his own country. But the basis of the 
classification must be the broad threefold division given here. 

Occupation: Please use the following code: 
a) Professional ( i. Higher professions 2 
workers | ii. Lower professions 2 

' These are the pertinent paragraphs taken verbatim from the mimeographed instruc¬ 
tion sheet that was sent, along with copies of the English and French texts, to each of 
the participating survey agencies. 

* Because of the small sample, these are combined in the final tabulations. 
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b) Owners of businesses, and large, medium shops 

c) Workers on own account, owners of small shops 

d) Salaried—managerial and top-grade clerical workers 

e) Other clerical workers, shop assistants, personal services including 
catering 

f) Manual workers 

g) Farm workers, fishermen, gardeners 

h) Farm owners 

i) Housewives (who will go into their husbands' socio-economic 
grouping) 

j) Retired: independent 

This code will go into one column on the Hollerith card. 

Questionnaire: Please keep to the order of questions as given in the draft. 
If you think that there is a better lead off than Q.l, then tell your inter¬ 
viewers that if they wish they can start with that question, but even if 
you do this, please print the questionnaire as set out in the draft , keeping 
to the same order of question numbering. 

Q.8, 11, 12 can be given, say, six countries, or peoples, as precoded an¬ 
swers with “Other , __” for cases where the choice happens to 

be some other than the precoded names. 

In tabulating replies to these three questions, group together as “Mis¬ 
cellaneous" all countries (peoples) mentioned by 4% or less of the sample. 

N.B. All sub-questions, e.g., Q.lb should be perccntaged on the basis of 
the total sample: do not use the number of answers as the base. 

Report: Would you please set it out as follows: 

1. Specimen questionnaire. 

2. Details of cross section: No. of interviewers engaged: No. of areas 
covered: any groups or areas of country excluded, if this happens to be the 
case and the reasons for the exclusions. 

3. Numbers in each of the standard categories, including occupational 
grouping. 

There is no need to write up the report but it would be very helpful to 
have any general or particular conclusions which the surveyor regards as 
warranted. 

It would be most useful to be told any background which seems rele¬ 
vant to the understanding of a result which may at first sight seem a trifle 
odd. This should be given as a comment at the end of the Tables. 

Tabulations Required lor Unesco Survey 

Q.la: Sex; age; socio-economic; education. (These four are referred to 
below as “Standard 4”) X Q.14. 
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Q.lb: Standard 4. 

Q.2: Standard 4; X Q.9; X Q.la; X Q.3a; X Q.4; X Q.14. 

Q.3a: Standard 4; X Q.3b; X Q.4; X Q.14; X Q.la. This means for Q.la, 
and similarly in all other such instances: 


Q.3.i 

Possible 

Not possible 

Don't know 


Q.la Can 




= 100? 

Cannot 




— 1(H)? 

Don’t know 




- 100* 


Q.3b: Standard 4; X Q.la. 

Q.4: Standard 4; X Q.3a; X Q.la; X Q.14. 

Q.5: Standard 4; occupational. 

Q.6: Standard 4; occupational. 

Q.7: Standard 4; occupational. 

Q.8: Totals: analyze leading four countries by sex; age; socio-economic; 
X Q.14; X Q.9. 

Q.9: Standard 4; occupational. 

Q.lOa: Standard 4; occupational; X Q.9. 

Q.lOb: Standard 4; occupational; X Q.9. 

Q.lOc: Sample here may be very .small. 11 so, give only absolute figures. 
Q.ll: Totals: analyze leading four countries by sex; age; socio-economic; 
X Q.14; X Q.9. 

Q.12: As for Q.ll. 

Q.13: Totals: Analyze as follows: 


Hardworking 

+ (plus) 


Conceited 

— 

(minus) 

Intelligent 

+ 


Total: 

8 4 

The “Like/Dislike" score 


Accordingly, if a person chose all the terms as being characteristic of one people (an 
impossibility of course) their score would be 8 + (plus) and 4 — (minus). Then it is 
possible to summarize the replies of any group as an average number of -J-’s (plusscs) 
or —’s (minuses). Round oft to the nearest whole number. 

Q.14: Standard 4. 

Notes on Q.5-7; 1. Score the answers to these questions as follows: 

Score Ansu cr 

3 Better; 8 more; yes; very 

2 About same; all right 

1 Don't know 

0 Worse; 3 less; dissatisfied, no 

8 These two terms are in the wrong positions. This was later corrected, but not until 
some of the agencies had submitted their reports. Incorrect figures are omitted from the 
Tables. 
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This will give a range of scores from 12-0, which may be called the “Se¬ 
curity Score.” 

2. Group the replies 12-10; 9-5; 4-0. Analyze these groups by Stand¬ 
ard 4. 

3. Use these three levels of Security Score to analyze the following ques¬ 
tions: Q.3a; Q.4; Q.9. 



Reports of 
Survey Agencies 
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These reports have been edited to standardize the presentation, with a 
consistent system of numbering and labeling column and line headings. A 
small amount of material has been omitted because it was not available 
for all the surveys, or because the variations in tabulation made it incom¬ 
parable from country to country. 1 Other variations are noted, and cross 
referenced to the tables. 

Each report consists of one or more of the following: 

A. An exact copy of the questionnaire as asked in that country. 

B. Excerpts from pertinent instructions to interviewers. 

C. Excerpts of notes and comments by the survey agency which ac¬ 
companied their report. 

D. Notes and comments by the editors. 

E. Tables. 

1 Among these* are the cross tabulations of countries and peoples mentioned by less 
than 5% of die sample on Q.8, 11, and 12; cross tabulations of combined negative adjec¬ 
tives and combined positive adjectives on Q.13; and cross tabulations of individual 
adjectives on Q.13. 
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AUSTRALIA 

A. Copy ol Questionnaire Used in Australia 


OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


1 am from Opinion Research, which is making a survey for tl 
(Unesco), to find out what Australians think of their own and < 

1, (a) Do you believe that human 

Can 

1 

nature can be changed? 

Cannot 

2 


Don't know 

3 

(b) If "Can” ASK: Do you think 

Likely 

1 

this is likely to happen? 

Unlikely 

2 


Don’t know 

3 

2. Do you think that our Australian 

Born in us 

1 

characteristics are mainly born 

Way brought up 

2 

in us, or are they due to the 
way we are brought up? 

Don’t know 

3 

3. (a) Do you believe that it will be 

Possible 

1 

possible for oil countries to live 

Not possible 

2 

together, at peace with each 
other? 

Don’t know 

3 

(b) If "Possible" ASK: Do you 

Likely 

1 

think that this likely to happen? 

Unlikely 

2 


Don't know 

3 

4. Some people say there should be 

Agree 

1 

a World Government, able to 

Disagree 

2 

control the laws made by each 
country. Do you agree or dis¬ 
agree? 

Don’t know 

3 

5. Whan the war ended, did you 

Better 

1 

expect you would be getting 

Worse 

2 

along better, worse or about the 

Same 

3 

some, as you ore octually getting 
along at the present time? 

Don't know 

4 

6. (a) Do you feel that, from the 

More 

1 

point of view of your (husband's) 

Less 

2 

job, you are more secure, or less 

Same 

3 

secure, than the average Austra¬ 
lian? 

Don't know 

4 

(b) In general, do you feel that 

Yes 

1 

you are sufficiently secure to be 

No 

2 

able to plon ahead? 

Don’t know 

3 

7. How satisfied are you with the 

Very 

1 

way you are getting on now? 

All right 

2 


Dissatisfied 

3 


Don't know 

4 


8. Which country in the world give* 
the best chance of leading the 
kind of life you would like to 
lead? _ 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER 

This question includes Australia, if interviewee osks ] 


9. If you were asked to use a name 
for your social class, would you 
say you belonged in the middle 
class, working class, or upper 
class? 

Middle 

Working 

Upper 

Don't know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER Where "own" 
lion,, read answer to Question 9 

appears in next ques- 

10. (a) Do you feel that you have 

Yes 

1 

anything in common with (own) 

No 

2 

class people abrood? 

Don't know 

3 

(b) Do you feel that you have 

Yes 

1 

anything in common with Aus- 

No 

2 


tralians who are not (own) class? 
Ask (c) only if “YES'* on both 

(a) and (b), or "NO” on both 
(a) and (b). 

(c) Which of these two would you 
say that you have more in com¬ 
mon with? 


Abroad 
Australia 
Don't know 


11. Which foreign people do you 
feel most friendly toward? 


12. Which foreign people do 
feel least friendly toward? 


13. (a) From the list of words on this card, which seems to 
you to describe the American people best? Select os 
many as you wish ond tell me the letters and the words 
that go with them. If you have no particular feelings 
one way or the other just say so. 

(b) Now go over the list again and select the words you 
think best describe the Russian people? 

(c) Now select the words that best describe Australians? 

1. Hardworking 8. Brave 

2. Intelligent 9. Self-controlled 

3. Practical 10. Domineering 

4. Conceited 11. Progressive 

5. Generous 12. Peace-loving 

6. Cruel 13. Impossible to characterize 

7. Backward 


14. Do you think our present Federal 
Government is too much to the right, 
too much to the left, or about where 
you would like it to be? 

Too right 1 OK as is 3 

Too left 2 Don't know 4 


15. SEX 

Man 

Woman 


16. AGE 

21 to 29 years 1 
30 to 49 years 2 
50 to 59 years 3 
60 and over 4 


17. ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 
Well to do 1 Artisans etc. 3 
Better off 2 Lowest 

Income 4 


18. Would you please tell me how many years of school you 
had? (Include University but not Technical) 


19. What was the last grade or class you completed at school 
or University? (Tick most odvanced stage reached. Matric¬ 
ulation means "passed exams needed to enter University") 

1 State School incomplete 

2 State School comploto (grades 1 to 8) 

3 High or Private School incomplete 

4 High or Private School matriculated 

5 University incomplete 

6 University graduated 

20. May I record your occupation? (Record housewives as 

such, instead of according Jo the Husband’s occupation) 
Business.-. Position.... 

21. May I record your name? M.-------....-- 

Postal Address) No......._.....____—--— 

St. Suburb or Town______ 

Interviewer._ _ ______ Date.... *48 
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The same wording (drafted by Americans) is being used in all countries. 
Sometimes yon may have to repeat questions to convey meaning of such 
phrases as "human nature” and “Australian characteristics.” 

Q.5: “At the present time” could be abbreviated to “now.” 

Q.6: “The average Australian” means “most Australians.” 

Q.7: It might help to read the answer-places, thus: “. . . getting on now; 
Very satisfied, All right, or Dissatisfied.” 

Q.10: If you have to ask Q.lOc, “these two” may need elaboration, e.g., 
“middle-class people abroad and Australians who are not middle class.” 
Q.ll: “Foreign people” includes U.S.A., but not England. 

Q.13: “Self-controlled” means “not excitable.” 

Q.14: It may be necessary to read “that is, conservative” after “right,” 
and “that is, socialistic” after “left.” 

C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

During the test interviews, wc found that several of the questions pre¬ 
sented considerable difficulty. Q.5, 7, and 14 were the mosf difficult. [In¬ 
structions above were based on these tests.] 

D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

On Q.3b only those replying “Possible” in Q.3a were tabulated. These 
percentages are not comparable with other surveys. The sample (col. D) 
is the number of respondents who replied “Possible” to Q.3a. 

Security Scores are not available (sec note p. 123), hence cross tabula¬ 
tions (11. 33, 34, 35) are omitted. 

Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered “Can” to 
Q.la. Percentages on Q.lb total 100% of this sample. 

In the final column (Sample) in the following tables, the totals of sub¬ 
classes, e.g., men plus women, are frequently less than 945, the total num¬ 
ber of interviews. This is because there were a few questionnaires on which 
interviewers had neglected to check the boxes for age, sex, etc. These 
questionnaires could not be used in these particular cross-tabulations. 
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E. Tables 

AUSTRALIA A 


QUESTION la QUESTION lb QUESTION 2 SAMPLE 

Change human nature? (If Can) Likely?* National character? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 



Can 

Cannot 

Don't 

know 

1 

Likely 

Unlikely 

Don’t 

know 

(Sam¬ 

ple) 

i j? 

PQ .5 

Way 

brought 

up 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

43 

51 

0 

57 

31 

12 

(406) 

23 

74 

3 

045 

2 Men 

44 

52 

4 

59 

34 

7 

(244) 

23 

73 

4 

658 

3 Women 

42 

50 

8 

51 

28 

18 

(162) 

22 

75 

3 

386 

4 21-20 

30 

56 

5 

54 

37 

0 

( 79) 

22 

76 

2 

203 

5 30- 40 

42 

52 

6 

55 

32 

13 

(171) 

22 

76 

2 

403 

6 60-65 

47 

46 

7 

61 

28 

11 

( 89) 

25 

68 

7 

180 

7 Over 65 

47 

47 

6 

60 

27 

13 

( 67) 

23 

71 

6 

143 

8 A-wealthy 

54 

38 

8 

71 

20 

— 

( 14) 

23 

73 

4 

26 

9 B-average 

45 

50 

5 

53 

30 

17 

( 02) 

20 

70 

4 

203 

10 C- below av. 

42 

52 

6 

58 

33 

0 

(252) 

22 

75 

3 

580 

11 D-very poor 

30 

55 

6 

55 

20 

25 

( 44) 

25 

73 

o 

114 

12 Primary 

30 

53 

8 

50 

30 

14 

(206) 

25 

72 

3 

510 

13 Secondary 

46 

51 

3 

50 

35 

0 

(1«2) 

20 

76 

4 

355 

14 University 

61 

37 

2 

66 

24 

10 

( 38) 

21 

77 

2 

02 

29 Leftist (tr) b 

40 

57 

3 





19 

70 

2 

72 

30 Rightist (tl)« 

44 

52 

4 





24 

72 

4 

515 

31 All right 

45 

48 

7 





23 

76 

2 

236 

32 Don’t know 

38 

52 

10 





18 

76 

6 

122 





25 Upper class 



47 

53 

— 

17 





26 Middle class 



21 

76 

3 

474 





27 Working class 



23 

73 

4 

440 





28 Don’t know 



14 

70 

7 

14 





36 Can (Q.la) 



21 

75 

4 

406 





37 Cannot 




24 

73 

3 

485 





38 Don't know 



26 

72 

2 

54 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 



21 

76 

3 

301 





40 Impossible 



23 

74 

3 

613 





41 Don’t know 



32 

63 

5 

41 





42 Agree (Q.4) 



21 

77 

2 

327 





43 Disagree 



24 

72 

4 

652 





44 Don’t know 



20 

70 

1 

60 


* Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondent# a ho answered "Can” to Q.la. Percentages on Q.lb total 
100% of this sample. 
b ,, tr”—too right. 

••'tP' — too left. 
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AUSTRALIA B 



QUESTION 3a 

QUESTION 

3b 


QUESTION 4 


SAMPLE 


Live 

in peace? 

(If Poaaible) Likely? 

• 

World government? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(O 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(O 



Pos- 

Not 

Don’t 

Like- 

IJn- 

Don’t 

(Sam- 

Agree Dib- 

Don't 



sible 

pos¬ 

sible 

know 

ly 

likely 

know 

pie) 


agree 

know 


1 Total 

42 

54 

4 

36 

52 

J2 

(391) 

35 

58 

7 

945 

2 Men 

45 

53 

o 

40 

52 

8 

(249) 

39 

58 

3 

558 

2 Women 

37 

56 

7 

29 

51 

20 

(142) 

29 

59 

12 

386 

4 21-29 

37 

59 

4 

25 

64 

11 

( 75) 

33 

66 

11 

203 

5 30-49 

42 

53 

5 

37 

51 

12 

(171) 

39 

56 

5 

403 

6 50-65 

43 

54 

3 

38 

51 

11 

( 82) 

29 

65 

6 

189 

7 Over 65 

44 

62 

4 

44 

40 

16 

( 63) 

32 

59 

9 

143 

8 A-wealthy 

35 

65 

— 

33 

67 

— 

( 0) 

46 

54 

— 

26 

9 B-average 

39 

58 

3 

34 

57 

9 

( 80) 

36 

58 

6 

203 

10 C-below av. 

41 

54 

5 

37 

51 

12 

(242) 

35 

69 

6 

589 

11 D-very poor 

45 

50 

r > 

41 

41 

18 

( 51) 

32 

54 

14 

114 

12 Primary 

41 

64 

5 

38 

50 

12 

(211) 

33 

69 

8 

519 

13 Secondary 

40 

56 

4 

30 

57 

13 

(141) 

31 

59 

7 

355 

14 University 

53 

45 

2 

46 

39 

15 

( 33) 

52 

47 

1 

62 

29 Leftist (tr) 

57 

39 

4 





39 

47 

14 

72 

30 Rightist (tl) 

38 

59 

3 





33 

61 

6 

515 

31 All right 

47 

48 

5 





43 

51 

6 

236 

32 Don’t know 

35 

58 

7 





23 

6<i 

11 

122 

33 Sec. (12-10)1’ 

34 Medium (9-5) 

35 Insec. (4-0) 












36 Can (Q.la) 

51 

45 

1 





41 

53 

6 

406 

37 Can’t change 

34 

62 

4 





30 

63 

7 

485 

38 Don’t know 

33 

58 

9 





26 

63 

11 

54 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

54 

42 

4 








327 

46 Disagree 

33 

63 

4 








552 

47 Don't know 

44 

47 

9 








60 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


46 

47 

7 

391 





40 Impossible 



27 

67 

6 

513 





41 Don’t know 



32 

64 

14 

41 


■On Q.3l» only those replying “Possible” on Q.3a were tabulated. These percentages are not comparable 
with other surveys. The Bample (col. I)) is the number of respondents who replied “Possible” to Q.3&. 

b Security Scores aro not available (see note p. 123), hence cross tabulations (11. 33, 34, 35) are omitted. 


AUSTRALIA C 



QUESTION 5 


QUESTION 6a 


QUESTION 6b 

SAMPLE 


Post war expectation? 

Job security? 



Able to plan? 




(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B> 

(C) 

U>> 

(A) 

(B) 

(O 



Better 

Worse 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know 

More 

J 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know* 

S 

£ 

Don’t 

know* 


1 Total 

54 

16 

28 

2 

52 

13 

30 

5 

57 

30 

7 

945 

3 Men 

52 

17 

30 

1 

55 

13 

28 

4 

61 

33 

6 

558 

3 Women 

58 

15 

24 

3 

48 

14 

33 

5 

51 

41 

8 

386 
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AUSTRALIA C continued 


Postwar expectation? Job security? Able to plan? Sample 



(A) 

(«) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

<D1 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 



Better 

1 

t* 

About 

same 

is 

a j 

More 

Less 

About 

same 

Don’t 
| know 

Yes 

0 

K 

Don’t 

know' 


4 21-29 

51 

15 

31 

3 

64 

6 

29 

1 

60 

29 

5 

203 

8 30-49 

55 

15 

28 

2 

54 

14 

27 

5 

57 

38 

5 

403 

6 50-65 

56 

18 

26 

— 

46 

14 

34 

6 

55 

39 

6 

189 

7 Over 65 

52 

19 

29 

— 

39 

20 

31 

7 

50 

40 

10 

143 

8 A-wealthy 

42 

15 

39 

4 

77 

8 

15 

_ 

81 

19 

_ 

26 

9 B-average 

58 

15 

26 

1 

63 

13 

20 

4 

66 

29 

5 

203 

10 C-below av. 

55 

16 

28 

1 

51 

13 

33 

3 

56 

38 

6 

689 

11 D-very poor 

45 

22 

31 

2 

31 

18 

37 

11 

42 

45 

13 

114 

12 Primary 

56 

16 

28 

J 

45 

15 

35 

5 

52 

41 

7 

519 

13 Secondary 

53 

17 

28 

o 

60 

10 

26 

4 

64 

30 

6 

355 

14 University 

48 

24 

28 

— 

69 

18 

11 

2 

66 

31 

3 

62 

15 Profess. 

39 

22 

37 

o 

79 

7 

12 

2 

78 

20 

2 

67 

10 Bus. owners 

49 

13 

35 

3 

00 

19 

16 

5 

68 

21 

8 

37 

17 Ind. workers 

55 

21 

21 

3 

50 

12 

29 

9 

59 

30 

5 

42 

18 Sal—mariRTs 

52 

23 

23 

— 

70 

7 

21 

2 

68 

27 

5 

56 

19 Clerks 

49 

14 

35 

2 

57 

U 

34 

3 

00 

31 

6 

116 

20 Man. wkrs 

53 

15 

31 

1 

48 

13 

36 

3 

58 

36 

6 

193 

21 Farm wkrs. 

42 

33 

25 

- 

33 

8 

59 

-- 

75 

25 

— 

12 

22 Farm owners 

66 

13 

20 

1 

53 

20 

21 

6 

62 

33 

5 

Gl 

23 Housewives 

59 

15 

23 

3 

46 

15 

33 

6 

47 

45 

8 

313 

24 Retired, Ind. 

48 

15 

37 

— 

41 

33 

22 

4 

48 

11 

11 

27 

No answer 

57 

14 

24 

5 

33 

10 

38 

19 

53 

33 

11 

21 


AUSTRALIA D 


QUESTION 7 
Satisfaction? 


QUESTION 8 

Security Scores* Best opportunity? 


(A) 

(B) 

((') 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(O 

Very 

All 

Dis- 

Don’t 

Sec. 

Med. 

Ins. 

Aus¬ 

U.S.A. 

Eng.- 


right 

sat. 

know 

12-10 

9 5 

4-0 

tral. 


Scot. 


SAMPLE 


1 Total 

22 

57 

20 

1 

83 

' 5 ^ " 

1 

945 

3 Men 

23 

57 

19 

1 

83 

0 

3 

558 

3 Women 

20 

57 

22 

1 

85 

5 

6 

386 

4 21-29 

26 

50 

17 

1 

80 

9 

2 

203 

5 30-49 

22 

56 

20 

2 

86 

4 

4 

403 

6 50-65 

15 

60 

24 

1 

84 

5 

5 

189 

7 Over 65 

24 

56 

19 

1 

79 

4 

8 

143 

8 A-wealthy 

42 

42 

10 

— 

65 

11 

8 

26 

9 B-average 

23 

61 

15 

1 

83 

7 

4 

203 

10 C-below av. 

22 

56 

21 

1 

85 

4 

5 

589 

11 D-very poor 

16 

56 

27 

1 

80 

8 

3 

114 

13 Primary 

20 

58 

21 

1 




519 

13 Secondary 

23 

55 

20 

2 




355 

14 University 

23 

56 

21 

— 




62 
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AUSTRALIA 0 continued 



Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) 

Ver> All 
right 

(C) 

Dis- 

sat. 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

8 ecunt> Scores* 

(A) (B) (C) 

Sec. Med. Ins. 

12-10 9-5 4 0 

Best opportunity? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Aub- U.S.A. Eng.- 
tral. Scot. 

Sample 

15 Profess. 

31 

r>4 

15 

— 





67 

16 Bus. owners 

27 

02 

11 

— 





37 

17 lnd workers 

29 

40 

31 






42 

IK Hal-mangrb. 

23 

57 

18 

2 





56 

19 Clerks 

22 

55 

22 

1 





116 

20 Alan whrb. 

22 

60 

17 

1 





193 

21 Farm wkrs 

33 

50 

17 

— 





12 

22 Farm owners 

28 

54 

18 

— 





61 

23 Housewives 

18 

57 

23 

2 





313 

24 Retired, Ind. 

7 

74 

19 

- 





27 

No answer 

9 

02 

29 

-- 





21 






25 Upper class 

59 

23 

12 

17 






26 MiddleclaHh 

81 

7 

A 

474 






27 W orking class 

87 

3 

3 

440 






28 Don’t know 

79 

7 

— 

14 

Totals (Q 8) 



C J } 


29 Leftist (tr) 

83 

2 

4 

72 






30 Rightist (tl) 

81 

7 

o 

515 

Australia 



8.3 


31 All right 

88 

3 

3 

236 

United States 



5 


32 Don't know 

85 

7 

2 

122 

England-Scotlnnd 


4 







Russia 



1 







Sweden 



l 







New Zealand 



J 







Canada 



J 







Switzerland 



1 







South Africa 



1 







Anywhere British Empire 

— 







South Amt nca 










China 



— 







No answer 



2 









100 







•Security Scores are not available (see note p. 123). 


AUSTRALIA E 













QUESTION 9 



QUESTION 10a 

QUESTION 10b 

SAMPLE 


Soeial class? 



Ow r n class abroad? 

Others at home? 



(A) 

(H) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

<C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(n 



Mid- 

Work- 

Up- 

Don’t 

Yes 

No 

Don’t 

Yes 

No 

Don’t 



die 

ing 

per 

know 



know 



know 


1 Tolal 

50 

47 

2 

1 

67 

17 

10 

78 

15 

7 

945 

2 Men 

48 

49 

2 

1 

73 

14 

13 

80 

15 

5 

558 

3 Women 

51 

44 

1 

1 

50 

21 

20 

75 

15 

10 

386 

4 21-20 

49 

49 

1 

1 

65 

17 

18 

79 

15 

6 

203 

5 30-49 

48 

49 

2 

1 

66 

19 

15 

79 

14 

7 

403 

6 50-65 

56 

41 

1 

2 

71 

15 

14 

79 

14 

7 

189 

7 Over 65 

50 

42 

6 

2 

66 

16 

18 

73 

16 

11 

143 
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AUSTRALIA E continued 



Social class? 

(A) (B) 

Mid- Work- 
die mg 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

Own 

(A) 

Yes 

class abroad? 

(B) (C) 

No Don’t 

know 

Others at home? 

(A) (13) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

Sa Tuple 

8 A‘wealthy 

65 

— 

31 

4 

77 

4 

19 

85 

8 

7 

26 

9 B -average 

83 

11 

4 

2 

73 

10 

17 

86 

8 

6 

203 

10 C-below av. 

45 

54 

— 

1 

66 

19 

15 

78 

15 

7 

589 

11 D-very poor 

16 

82 

— 

2 

60 

24 

16 

63 

28 

9 

114 

12 Primary 

40 

58 

1 

j 

02 

20 

18 

73 

18 

9 

519 

13 Secondary 

62 

36 

2 

— 

71 

14 

15 

83 

11 

6 

355 

14 University 

73 

16 

6 

5 

85 

10 

5 

85 

15 

— 

62 

15 Profess. 

08 

25 

4 

3 

85 

4 

11 

88 

9 

3 

67 

16 Bus. owners 

87 

8 

5 

— 

68 

13 

19 

89 

8 

3 

37 

17 Ind. workers 

55 

45 

— 

— 

61 

22 

14 

81 

12 

7 

42 

18 flal.-maugrs. 

84 

9 

5 

— 

75 

5 

20 

86 

9 

5 

56 

19 Clerks 

53 

46 

— 

1 

71 

15 

14 

83 

12 

5 

116 

20 Man. wkrs. 

19 

80 


1 

66 

22 

12 

69 

26 

5 

193 

21 Farm wkrs. 

8 

92 

— 

— 

58 

17 

25 

83 

8 

9 

12 

22 Farm owners 

64 

31 

5 

— 

79 

10 

11 

89 

8 

3 

61 

23 Housewives 

51 

46 

o 

1 

59 

21 

20 

75 

15 

10 

313 

24 Retired, Ind. 

67 

18 

11 

4 

67 

15 

18 

63 

26 

11 

27 

25 Upper class 





76 

6 

18 

65 

29 

6 

17 

26 Middle class 





69 

14 

17 

87 

8 

5 

474 

27 Working class 





06 

21 

13 

70 

22 

8 

440 

28 Don’t know 





36 

7 

57 

36 

7 

57 

14 


33 Sec. (12-10)» 

34 Medium (9-5) 

35 Insec (4-0) 


QUESTION 10c 

More in common? 

(A) (B) (C) 

(D) 

SAMPLE 

Abroad Aus- 

Don’t 

Not 


tralia 

know 

asked 


Total 6 51 

6 

37 

945 


• Security Scores are not available (see note p. 123). 


AUSTRALIA F 



QUESTION 11 
Most friendly? 

(A) (B) 

Amer. Soand. 

(C) 

Fr. 

QUESTION 12 
Least friendly? 
fA) (B) 

Russ. Jap. 

(C) 

Ger. 

(D) 

Ital 

SAMPLE 

I Total 

61 

7 

5 

35 

33 

8 

5 

945 

2 Men 

65 

8 

5 

40 

30 

5 

6 

558 

3 Women 

55 

6 

6 

27 

38 

11 

5 

386 

4 21-29 

66 

4 

3 

33 

38 

5 

5 

203 

5 30-49 

58 

9 

5 

32 

35 

8 

0 

403 

6 50-65 

62 

6 

8 

34 

34 

10 

5 

189 

7 Over 65 

59 

6 

6 

45 

23 

9 

5 

143 

8 A-wealthy 

77 

4 

— 

54 

15 

15 

8 

26 

9 B-average 

57 

11 

6 

38 

32 

8 

5 

203 

19 C-beiow av. 

62 

6 

5 

35 

35 

7 

4 

589 

11 D-very poor 

59 

5 

6 

24 

35 

10 

9 

114 
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AUSTRALIA F continued 



Moat friendly? 
(A) (B) 

A mer Brand 

(C) 

Fr 

Least friendly? 
<A) (B) 

Kush Jap. 

<o 

Ger 

<T» 

Ital 

Sample 

25 Upper class 

76 

12 

— 

59 23 

6 

b 


17 

26 Middle class 

59 

8 

7 

40 33 

7 

5 


474 

27 Working class 

62 

6 

4 

28 35 

9 

6 


440 

28 Don’t know 

64 

7 

— 

22 14 

— 

7 


14 

29 Leftist (tr) 

53 

3 

n 

23 36 

14 

3 


72 

30 Rightist (tl) 

62 

10 

5 

12 32 

6 

5 


515 

31 All right 

65 

4 

5 

29 37 

8 

6 


236 

32 Don't know 

52 

5 

2 

CO 

u 

11 

6 


122 

Total i (Q 11) 



7f 

Total (Q 12) 



% 


Americans 



61 

Russians 



35 


ScandinsMuns 



7 

Japanese 



33 


French 



5 

Germans 



8 


Dutch 



2 

Italians 



5 


Russians 



1 

Americans 



1 


Irish 



1 

AHIHtlCS 



1 


Germans 



1 

Spanish 



— 


British Dominions 


1 

Dutch 



— 


All 



1 

Ol hers 



2 


Others 



8 

No answer 



15 


No answer and British 


12 









100 




100 



AUSTRALIA G* 







QUESTION 

14 



SAMPLE 


Present go\ernment? 





(A) 

(B) 

«') 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don't 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

8 

54 

25 

13 

945 

2 Men 

8 

57 

28 

7 

558 

3 'Women 

7 

52 

20 

21 

886 

4 21-29 

5 

52 

29 

14 

203 

5 30-49 

9 

54 

25 

12 

403 

6 50 -65 

9 

55 

22 

14 

189 

7 Over 65 

6 

59 

24 

11 

143 

8 A-wealthv 

4 

69 

12 

15 

26 

9 B-average 

4 

75 

12 

9 

203 

10 C-below uv. 

9 

50 

28 

13 

589 

11 D-very poor 

10 

37 

34 

19 

114 

12 Primary 

9 

47 

29 

15 

519 

13 Secondary 

6 

64 

19 

11 

355 

14 University 

5 

65 

27 

3 

62 


• Results of Q.13 are tabulated on p. 47. 





BRITAIN 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in Britain 


Sunn 165 A — Jwly, 1946 

THE GALLUP POLL WOULD LIKE YOUR OPINION 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
NO NAMES TO BE TAKEN 
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Appendix D 

D. Notes and Comments: by the Editors 

The “secondary” group in Britain includes respondents with incomplete 
uuiversity education. The “university” group includes only graduates. 

Percentages in cols. (A), (B), and (C) on Q.lb total the percentage of 
all respondents replying “Can” to Q.la. 

E. Tables 

BRITAIN A 


QUESTION la QUESTION lb QUESTION 2 SAMPLE 

('ImiiKehumannuturp? (If Can) Likely?* National character? 



<A) 

(’an 

(B> 

('HU- 

11 Ot 

<C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Like¬ 

ly 

(B) 

Un¬ 

likely 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Born 

in us 

(B) 

YV ay 

brought 

up 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

40 

48 

12 

24 

12 

4 

39 

55 

0 

1 ,195 

2 Men 

11 

48 

8 

20 

14 

4 

37 

58 

5 

005 

3 \V omen 

HO 

18 

10 

22 

9 

5 

41 

52 

7 

590 

4 21 —211 

41 

44 

15 

22 

13 

r» 

34 

59 

7 

245 

5 30 411 

30 

51 

10 

24 

11 

4 

38 

50 

0 

470 

0 50-65 

11 

40 

io 

28 

1 1 

5 

42 

54 

4 

329 

7 ()\cr05 

35 

51 

1 1 

20 

13 

2 

41 

53 

0 

145 

8 A wealth \ 

:>:> 

42 

3 

38 

11 

0 

42 

50 

s 

99 

V B-avernge 

10 

47 

7 

27 

15 

4 

34 

GO 

f 

272 

10 (' below a\ . 

as 

19 

13 

23 

11 

4 

39 

50 

5 

078 

11 D-vcr\ poor 

30 

47 

23 

10 

8 

3 

44 

48 

8 

140 

12 Prinmrv 

31 

52 

1 1 

21 

9 

4 

39 

54 

7 

687 

13 Seconds r\ 

10 

44 

10 

27 

14 

5 

38 

57 

5 

448 

14 UniversitD 

07 

30 

3 

37 

22 

8 

32 

05 

3 

60 

29 leftist ftr) c 

5<» 

33 

11 




31 

07 

2 

132 

30 Rightist (tl)«‘ 

li 

51 

8 




40 

55 

5 

478 

31 All right 

38 

50 

12 




37 

50 

7 

370 

32 Don’t know 

33 

17 

20 




45 

17 

8 

215 





25 Upper c 

•lass 


53 

40 

7 

24 





26 Middle class 


40 

55 

5 

418 





27 N\ orkmg class 


37 

50 

7 

717 





28 Don’t know 


44 

50 

0 

36 





36 Can (Q.la) 


37 

59 

4 

478 





37 Cannot 



IO 

55 

5 

574 





38 Don’t know 


39 

40 

15 

143 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


39 

50 

5 

561 





40 Impossible 


39 

50 

5 

526 





41 Don’t know 


39 

40 

15 

108 





45 Agree (Q.4) 


40 

55 

5 

520 





46 Disagree 


37 

59 

4 

478 





47 Don’t know 


39 

49 

12 

191 


• Percentages in col*. (4), (B), and (C) on Q.lb total the percentage of all respondents replying “Can” 
to Q.la. 

The “secondary" group in Britain includes respondents with incomplete university education. The “uni¬ 
versity" group includes only graduates. 

• ‘‘tr"-»too right, 
d “tl"-too left. 
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BRITAIN B 


QUESTION 3a QUESTION 3b QUESTION 4 SAMPLE 

Live in peace? (If Possible ) Likely? World government? 



(A) 

Pos¬ 

sible 

(B) 

Not 

pos¬ 

sible 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Like¬ 

ly 

(B) 

Un¬ 

likely 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Agree 

(B) 

Dis¬ 

agree 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

47 

44 

9 

21 

53 

26 

44 

40 

16 

1,195 

2 Men 

47 

47 

6 

22 

55 

23 

49 

42 

9 

605 

3 Women 

47 

41 

12 

20 

51 

29 

38 

37 

25 

590 

4 21—21) 

46 

43 

11 

22 

52 

26 

46 

39 

15 

245 

5 30-40 

49 

45 

6 

21 

56 

23 

45 

30 

16 

476 

6 30-65 

48 

42 

10 

22 

53 

25 

44 

40 

16 

329 

7 Over 65 

42 

48 

10 

16 

49 

35 

37 

41 

22 

145 

8 A-wealthy 

48 

47 

5 

22 

61 

17 

49 

43 

8 

99 

9 B-average 

50 

44 

6 

23 

52 

25 

50 

39 

11 

272 

10 C-below av. 

47 

44 

9 

20 

54 

26 

42 

40 

18 

678 

11 D-very poor 

43 

41 

16 

18 

48 

34 

40 

34 

26 

146 

12 Primary 

45 

45 

10 

19 

53 

28 

42 

37 

21 

687 

13 Secondary* 

50 

43 

7 

22 

54 

24 

44 

44 

12 

448 

14 Univeraity* 

52 

43 

5 

25 

47 

28 

58 

37 

5 

60 

29 Leftist (tr) 

61 

37 

2 




62 

33 

5 

132 

30 Rightist (tl) 

44 

49 

7 




41 

45 

14 

478 

31 All right 

48 

40 

12 




46 

35 

19 

370 

32 Don’t know 

43 

46 

11 




35 

40 

25 

215 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

50 

41 

9 




51 

36 

13 

131 

34 Medium (0-5) 

49 

43 

8 




45 

41 

14 

634 

35 Insec. (4-0) 

43 

47 

10 




40 

39 

21 

430 

36 Can (Q.la) 

62 

33 

5 

32 

47 

21 

52 

36 

12 

478 

37 Can’t change 

37 

55 

8 

13 

60 

27 

39 

45 

16 

574 

38 Don’t know 

41 

36 

23 

18 

46 

36 

32 

29 

39 

143 

42 Likely (Q.3b) 

92 

8 

— 







251 

43 Unlikely 

39 

58 

3 







633 

44 Don't know 

28 

45 

27 







311 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

60 

33 

7 







526 

46 Disagree 

37 

58 

5 







478 

47 Don't know 

40 

40 

20 







191 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


55 

31 

14 

561 





40 Impossible 


33 

52 

15 

526 





41 Don’t know 


37 

24 

39 

108 


• See note b. Table A above. 
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BRITAIN C 



QUESTION 6 


QUESTION 6a 



QUESTION 6b 

SAMPLE 


Postwar expectation? 

Job security? 



Able to plan? 



(A) 

<B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) (B) (C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

<C) 



Better 

Worse 

About 

same 

Don't 

know 

More 

J 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know 

Yes 

o 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

58 

11 

28 

3 

34 

18 

41 


7 

46 

44 

10 

1,195 

2 Men 

66 

12 

29 

3 

39 

19 

37 


5 

50 

41 

9 

605 

2 Women 

61 

0 

27 

3 

20 

17 

45 


9 

43 

47 

10 

590 

4 21-20 

64 

6 

24 

6 

30 

16 

47 


7 

45 

45 

10 

245 

5 30-40 

67 

12 

28 

3 

38 

15 

41 


6 

40 

43 

8 

476 

6 60-65 

58 

12 

29 

1 

38 

20 

37 


5 

49 

41 

10 

329 

7 Over 65 

53 

13 

30 

4 

21 

24 

41 


14 

34 

50 

16 

145 

8 A-wealthy 

60 

9 

27 

4 

60 

0 

27 


4 

61 

34 

5 

90 

9 B-average 

66 

16 

26 

2 

43 

17 

36 


5 

54 

36 

10 

272 

10 C-below av. 

61 

8 

28 

3 

31 

17 

46 


6 

46 

45 

9 

678 

11 D-very poor 

50 

12 

32 

6 

21 

23 

42 


14 

25 

56 

19 

140 

12 Primary 

59 

10 

28 

3 

30 

18 

44 


8 

43 

46 

11 

687 

13 Secondary* 

69 

12 

26 

3 

38 

18 

38 


6 

50 

42 

8 

448 

14 University* 

49 

10 

38 

3 

52 

18 

27 


3 

60 

35 

5 

60 

15 Profess. 

48 

0 

38 

5 

56 

14 

29 


1 

62 

33 

5 

101 

16 Bub. owners 

61 

20 

12 

7 

47 

24 

24 


5 

46 

46 

8 

41 

17 Ind. workers 

60 

10 

21 

— 

30 

27 

38 


5 

49 

41 

10 

63 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

49 

15 

33 

3 

52 

10 

35 


3 

70 

22 

8 

73 

19 Clerks 

60 

7 

27 

6 

31 

15 

46 


8 

49 

42 

9 

219 

20 Man. wkra. 

56 

12 

31 

1 

32 

16 

47 


5 

41 

48 

11 

271 

21 Farm wkrs. 

74 

— 

19 

7 

20 

26 

45 


— 

42 

45 

13 

31 

22 Farm owners 

57 

20 

14 

— 

43 

— 

43 


14 

72 

14 

14 

7 

23 Housewives 

66 

0 

23 

2 

30 

20 

42 


8 

40 

51 

9 

277 

24 Retired, lnd. 

49 

10 

36 

5 

21 

26 

36 


17 

38 

45 

17 

109 

Not classified 













3 

* See note b. Table A above. 
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QUESTION 7 





QUESTION 8 



SAMPLE 


Satisfaction? 


Security Scores 

BeBt opportunity? 




(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

<D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) (B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 



Very 

All right 

i 

Don't know 

Sec. 12-10 

I 

1 

2 

a 

G. B. 

U. 8. A. 

Austral. 

N. Z. 

S. Afr. 


1 Total 

12 

52 

33 

3 

11 

53 

36 

51 

9 

8 

6 

6 

1,195 

2 Men 

13 

50 

34 

3 

14 

53 

83 

50 

10 

9 

7 

5 

605 

3 Women 

10 

54 

33 

3 

8 

53 

39 

52 

9 

7 

0 

6 

600 

4 21-20 

10 

51 

38 

1 

7 

54 

39 

38 

11 

11 

8 

8 

245 

5 30-40 

12 

65 

29 

4 

13 

55 

82 

54 

10 

7 

6 

5 

470 

6 60-65 

14 

49 

33 

4 

13 

52 

35 

53 

8 

8 

7 

6 

329 

7 Over 65 

0 

50 

38 

3 

8 

47 

45 

61 

5 

5 

5 

0 

140 
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BRITAIN D continued 



Satisfaction? 



Security Scores 

Best opportunity? 


Sample 


(A) 

(B) 

(O 

U» 

(A) (B) (C) 

(A) 

(B) (C) 

(D) 

(E) 






k 

o 


2 *» 







Very 

All right 

Dissat. 

3 

’a 
© 
a 


1 1 o 

(NOT 

ill 

CQ 

d 

U. S. 

Austral. 

N 

& 

b 

< 

rsl 


8 A-wealthy 

21 

54 

20 

5 


24 49 27 

58 

8 4 

5 

5 

99 

9 B-average 

17 

52 

30 

1 


16 50 28 

53 

9 4 

6 

10 

272 

10 O-below av. 

9 

32 

33 

4 


8 53 39 

49 

10 10 

7 

4 

678 

11 D-very poor 

8 

46 

42 

4 


6 47 47 

52 

6 7 

5 

5 

146 

12 Primary 

10 

53 

34 

3 


10 52 38 





687 

13 Secondary 11 

13 

49 

34 

4 


12 54 34 





448 

14 Umversitj* 

25 

50 

25 

— 


21 59 20 





60 

15 Profess. 

23 

60 

14 

3 







101 

16 Bus. owners 

22 

37 

41 

— 







41 

17 Ind. workere 

11 

46 

40 

3 







63 

18 Sal -mangrs. 

23 

53 

21 

1 







73 

19 Clerks 

11 

51 

36 

2 







219 

20 Man. wkrs. 

0 

49 

36 

6 







271 

21 Farm wkrs. 

10 

61 

26 

- 







31 

22 Farm owners 

— 

100 

— 

— 







7 

23 Housewives 

0 

49 

38 

4 







277 

24 Retired, Ind. 

0 

56 

33 

5 







109 

Not classified 











3 







25 Upper class 

43 

17 7 

— 

10 

24 







26 Middle class 

52 

9 7 

8 

8 

418 







27 Working class 

52 

9 8 

6 

4 

717 







28 Don’t know’ 

43 

9 3 

3 

3 

36 

Totals (Q 8) 



% 



29 Leftist (tr) 

38 

9 7 

14 

3 

132 







30 Rightist (tl) 

55 

9 7 

6 

7 

478 

Great Britain 



51 



31 All right 

54 

8 9 

4 

5 

370 

United States 



9 



32 Don't know 

48 

12 8 

5 

7 

215 

Australia 



8 









New Zealand 



6 









South Africa 



6 









Canada 



4 









Miscellaneous 



9 









Don't know, Anv 


7 











100 









* Hoe note b. Table A above. 









BRITAIN E 













QUESTION 9 



QUESTION 10a 

QUESTION 10b 

SAMPLE 


Social clan? 



Own clan abroad? 

Others at home? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


(D) (A) (B; 

<C) 

(A) 

(B) 

«"> 



Mid- 

Work- Up- 


Don't Yes No 

Don't Yes 

No 

Don’t 



die 

ing 

per 


know 

know 



know 


1 Total 

35 

60 

2 


3 

58 17 

25 

67 

21 

12 

1,195 

2 Men 

35 

60 

2 


3 

66 15 

19 

71 

21 

8 

605 

3 Women 

35 

59 

3 



49 20 

31 

64 

20 

16 

590 
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BRITAIN E continued 



Social olanN? 



Own 

class abroad? 

Others at home? 

Sample 


(A) 

(B) 

(n 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

<o 

(A) 

(B) 

«') 



Mid- 

Work 

Up- 

Don’t 

Yes 

No 

Don’t 

Yes 

No 

Don t 



die 

mg 

per 

know 



know 



know 


4 21-29 

30 

07 

1 

2 

59 

i 1 

27 

72 

20 

8 

215 

5 30-49 

38 

57 

o 

3 

03 

15 

21! 

08 

20 

12 

17b 

6 50-05 

38 

50 

3 

3 

57 

18 

25 

07 

21 

12 

329 

7 Over 05 

25 

05 


•'» 

13 

23 

31 

59 

20 

15 

145 

8 A-weal thy 

03 

9 

21 

1 

72 

8 

20 

85 

7 

8 

99 

9 B-average 

70 

25 

1 

I 

02 

10 

22 

81 

13 

0 

272 

10 (' below av 

22 

70 

- 

2 

57 

17 

20 

00 

21 

13 

078 

11 I)-ver\ poor 

11 

M 

1 

4 

4 1 

22 

31 

11 

40 

19 

140 

12 Primur.\ 

19 

79 

_ 

2 

53 

17 

30 

59 

27 

1 1 

087 

13 Secondary » 

55 

37 

1 

i 

02 

10 

22 

78 

1 1 

8 

118 

14 University 

62 

JO 

20 

8 

84 

8 

8 

87 

5 

8 

00 

15 Profess. 

04 

21 

10 

5 

79 

10 

J 1 

80 

9 

5 

J01 

16 Bum. ownots 

03 

20 

5 

12 

59 

22 

19 

85 

10 

5 

4 l 

17 Inti, workcn- 

52 

13 


5 

49 

24 

27 

08 

21 

8 

03 

18 Hal.-manors 

74 

23 

3 

- 

09 

12 

19 

88 

8 

l 

73 

19 C’lerks 

40 

58 

— 

2 

52 

17 

31 

70 

23 

7 

219 

20 Man. wkrs 

1 1 

87 

1 

1 

02 

13 

25 

57 

20 

17 

271 

21 Fnrmwkrs. 

IO 

90 

— 

- 

58 

19 

23 

52 

35 

13 

31 

22 Farm ovnci)) 

13 

57 

- 

— 

80 


14 

72 

14 

14 

7 

23 Housewives 

28 

00 

3 

3 

53 

20 

27 

02 

22 

10 

277 

24 Retired, Ind. 

31 

5 ■> 

0 

5 

45 

19 

30 

71 

10 

13 

109 

Not classified 











3 

25 Upper class 





70 

10 

20 

70 

10 

20 

21 

26 Middle class 





58 

18 

21 

81 

14 

5 

418 

27 Working class 





58 

10 

20 

00 

25 

15 

717 

28 Don't know 





35 

9 

50 

47 

15 

38 

30 

33 See. (12-10) 

39 

55 

5 

1 







131 

34 Med. (9-5) 

38 

57 

o 

3 







034 

35 1 nsec. (4-0) 

29 

00 

1 

4 







430 




QUESTION 10c 







SAMPLE 




More in common? 











(A) 

(B) 


<n 


(D) 







Abroad 

British 

Don't 


Not 










know 


asked 





Total 


7 

31 


7 


52 



1 .195 


* See note b, Table A above. 


BRITAIN F 


1 Total 

2 Men 

3 Women 


QUESTION 11 
MoBt friendly? 

(A) (II) (O 
Amer. Doiu. Fr. 
Col. 


QUESTION 12 SAMPLE 

Least friendly? 

(D) (E) (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 

Dutch, Scand. Russ. Oer. Jap. Ital. Jew» 

Bell?. 


29 11 9 7 7 37 10 9 1 3 1.19.5 

20 12 8 8 7 38 14 8 4 4 005 

31 H> 9 5 7 35 17 10 3 2 590 
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BRITAIN F continued 



Most friendly7 
(A) (B) 

Araer. Dora. 
Col. 

(C) 

Fr. 

(D) 

Dutch, 

Belg. 

(E) 

Scand 

Least friendly? 
(A) (B) 

Russ. Ger. 

(C) 

Jap. 

(D) 

Ital. 

(E) 

Jews 

Sample 

4 21-29 

30 

17 

7 

3 

9 

33 

16 

10 

4 

4 


245 

5 30-49 

29 

10 

9 

9 

6 

38 

15 

9 

4 

3 


470 

6 50-65 

25 

10 

9 

7 

6 

35 

15 

7 

4 

3 


329 

7 Over 65 

31 

10 

12 

6 

8 

41 

20 

9 

3 

3 


145 

8 A-wealthy 

20 

9 

7 

12 

10 

49 

9 

6 

— 

1 


99 

9 B-average 

31 

10 

8 

7 

9 

43 

14 

7 

4 

3 


272 

10 O-belowav. 

28 

12 

9 

7 

6 

33 

16 

10 

4 

3 


678 

11 D-very poor 

31 

12 

11 

3 

3 

30 

25 

8 

4 

5 


146 

25 Upper class 

24 

3 

3 

20 

10 

63 

7 

- 

3 

3 


24 

26 Middle class 

34 

10 

7 

8 

7 

43 

13 

8 

2 

3 


418 

27 Working class 

26 

13 

10 

0 

7 

32 

18 

9 

5 

3 


717 

28 Don't know 

15 

6 

6 

— 

3 

21 

13 

9 

— 

3 


36 

29 Leftist (tr) 

17 

11 

10 

0 

8 

19 

13 

8 

5 

5 


132 

30 Rightist (tl) 

33 

11 

7 

4 

8 

48 

13 

8 

4 

2 


478 

31 All right 

27 

13 

9 

15 

6 

30 

18 

10 

4 

4 


370 

32 Don’t know 

24 

8 

10 


5 

35 

21 

10 

3 

2 


215 

Totals (Q. 11) 




% 


Totals (Q.12) 




% 


Americans 




29 


Rushians 




37 


The Dominions, Colonies 


11 


(iermans 




16 


French 




9 


Japanese 




9 


Dutch, Belgians 




7 


Italians 





4 


Scandinavians 




7 


Jews 





3 


Germans 




4 


Americans 




3 


All people 




4 


Miscellaneous nations 



3 


All others 




11 


No part icular people 



10 


Miscellaneous nations 



2 


AH others 




8 


No particular people 



6 


Miscellaneous answers 



1 


Miscellaneous answers 



1 


Don’t know 




6 


Don’t know 




9 













100 







100 



BRITAIN G» 



QUESTION 14 

Present government? 



SAMPLE 


(A) 

<B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don’t 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

11 

40 

31 

18 

1,195 

2 Men 

13 

39 

33 

15 

605 

3 Women 

9 

40 

30 

21 

590 

4 21-29 

12 

34 

33 

21 

245 

5 30-49 

14 

37 

32 

17 

476 

4 50-65 

8 

46 

31 

15 

329 

7 Over 65 

7 

44 

28 

21 

145 
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Present government? 

(A) (B) 

Too Too 

right left 

(C) 

All 

right 

m 

Don't 

know 

Sample 

8 A-wealthy 

8 

C7 

14 

11 

99 

9 B-averane 

10 

55 

20 

15 

272 

10 C-below av. 

13 

33 

36 

18 

678 

11 D-very poor 

8 

23 

42 

27 

146 

12 Primary 

10 

31 

39 

20 

087 

13 Secondary 

11 

51 

22 

10 

448 

14 University 

17 

53 

18 

12 

60 


* Results of Q.13 are tubulated ou p. 47. 


FRANCE 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in France 



INSTITUT PRANCAI5 ^'OPINION PUBLIQUE 

16 RUE DE MONCEAU PARIS »' CARNOT 04 10 S 370 


;i juin i04fl 


CE OUISTIONNAIRC 
1ST ANONYM! 


1 a) Croyaz vous que la nature humaina peut 8tre 

Oui 

1 

omeliorea? 

Non 

2 


? 

3 


Probablo 

1 

un |Our? 

Improbable 

2 


? 

3 

2 On parle couramment des default at das quoli 

Race 

1 

tes das Froinfais A votro avis, e»t ci> que ccs 

Education 

2 

coractenihques viennent surtout de la race ou 

Autre 


surtout de 1 education 9 

reponse 

3 


0 

4 

3 a) Penscz vous quo 1 on peut concevo t un etot de 



patx univtrsellc entre toutes les nations 9 

Oui 

1 


Non 

2 


■» 

3 

3 b) Croyei vous quo cat elat do paix universello 

Probable 

1 

se reoli,ero un | 0 ur 9 

Improbable 

2 


o 

3 

4 Certaines personnes disent qsil devrait y over 

Oui 

1 

un gouvernrmont mond al qui control® les lo s 

Non 

2 

do tous les pays. Etes vous de cat av s 9 

9 

3 

5 A lo fin de la guerre en 1945 lorsquo vous 

Meilleure 

1 

pensiez fa ce que pouirait 8fre la vie tiois ant 

Moms 


oprfas pour vous et votre famille pensiez vous 

bonne 

2 

que la situation seroif moms bonne, meilleure 

M3me 


ou fa peu prfcs ce qu elle est mamtenant 9 

chose 

3 

Commentoire 

9 

4 

6 o) Au point de vge de votre motier (ou cclui de 

Plus sur 

1 

votre morij estimez vous que vous Sics plus sur 

Moms sur 

2 

ou moms sur du lendemam que la movenne des 

Memo 


Fronfois 9 

chose 

3 


9 

4 

6 b) 0 une mamfare generate est ce que votre 

Oui 

1 

avenir vous parait ossez sur pour pouvoir foire 

Non 

2 

des plans 9 

? 

3 

7 Comment les choses marchrnl alias pour vous 

V 

o 

3 

I 

1 

Etes vous content ou mecontent 9 

Contont 

2 


Mecontent 

3 


9 

4 


8 Dont quel poys du mondr & voire ovit une 
personne comme vous o I elle le plus de chances 
do mener la v«e quo vous voudriez mener? 


(Question fa poser seulement aux personnel qul ont riptndu OUI 
fa 10a et OUI fa 10b ou bum NON fa 10a tt NON fa 10b) 


10 c) Avec qui vous senior vous la plus da points 
commons I Stronger de la mfame dassa social® 
que vous ou le Fron^ais d one doss* sociole 
different® 9 


Question non 
potio 0 

Etrenger 1 

Franyais 2 

? 3 


11 Quel et! le p< up In pour loqual vous aver In 
plus de sympathy 


12 Quel est le peuple pour lequel vous over le 
mom, de sympothir'* 


13 o) Dan, la lisle dr mots 

quo void (MONTRER IA CARTE) qurlt 

son! crux qui vous poiaissenl deenre le mieux le peuplr amen 

cam 9 (Cho t rz outonl 

dr molt que vout 

voulez ) 


13 b) Ct quels sort ecus qui 

deer vent le mioux 

le peuple 

rutsc 9 

13 c) El les Franco s 9 

AMiRICAIN RU5SE 

FRANfAIS 

Trova lit ur 

1 

1 

1 

1 ntr || qi nl 

2 

2 

2 

Piotiquo 

3 

3 

3 

Vanitcus 

4 

4 

4 

Gcnrrcux 

5 

5 

5 

Cruel 

6 

6 

6 

Air ere 

7 

7 

7 

Couroqeux 

8 

8 

8 

Moifrt de soi 

9 

9 

9 

Dommoteur 

10 

10 

10 

Ouvert au proqres 

1 1 

11 

11 

Poc fique 

12 

12 

12 

Impost bio fa cororlc u 

r E 

E 

E 


14 Trouvez vout qur le qour- 

nement actuel etf 

Trep fa 


irop 6 droi*L t(op a gauche 

ou commc il tout? 

droit 

1 



Trop fa 
goucho 
Comma il 

2 



foot 

3 



9 

4 

15 a) A votrr av t y oil drt 

notiont qui cher 

Out 

1 

chenf fa dommer le monde 9 


Non 

2 

15 b) (Si «>OUIh ) lesqurllrt 9 


0 

3 


16 o) Quell® est la drrn ere acole ou le dernier 
cfubli.temenl d ensnqnement que vous over 
friquente comme Elfcve (ou etudiant) 9 


(Note Pour L Enquetevr Cette question n exdut 
pot la France) 


16 b) Est ce un etoblissemonl d ansaignement pn 
maire pnmaire superiaur, tecondoire, technique 
supanaur? 


Primairo 1 

Prlntoire 

supir 2 


9 Si I on vous demandait da diro h quel qroupo Moyenne 1 

social vous opparfenez est ca qua vous dinrz Ouvri&re 2 


que vout appartenez fa la clatio moyenne, fa lo 
dasse ouvrilre ou fa la dassa oisee 9 

Aisio 

9 

3 

4 

10 a) Est ce que vous vous santaz quelque chose de 

Oui 

1 

common avec des etrangers de la memo clotso 

Non 

2 

social* que vous? 

? 

3 

10 b) Et avec les Fronton qui appartiennent fa une 

Out 

1 

autre dasse social# quo la vfatre 9 

Non 

2 


? 3 


Sacondoira 3 
Technique 4 
Supinour 5 
Pas 

d itudes 6 

16 c) A quel age avet vous quitte cat itablissement? 

Age 


17 Quel ,ournal quotidian du motin prefiroz vous? 


Homme 1 

Femme 2 

21 fa 29 ont 1 

30 fa 49 ans 2 

50 fa 65 ant 3 

66 ant et plus 4 


Proprieto 

Non 

Out 


0 

1 

Domestiquet 

Non 

Oui 

Automobile 

Non 

Ovi 


0 

1 

Radio 

Non 

Oui 

Profession 
Solano 1 


Palron 

2 




0 

1 

0 

1 


localise 

Enqueteur 


Nombro d habitants 
Date de I enquetei 


N 8 — Notez avec tom lot caraclitiMiiquot de lo parser ne mferrogee 

tniouro* d un ctrdo, fa I encre ou au crayon do cou/awr, lo numoro correspondent fa lo rtponto 
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Interview the respondent when he is not too busy, try to interest him 
immediately, and give him time to reflect, repeating the questions if neces¬ 
sary, but without comment and without trying to help him, so you will not 
influence his answers. 

Q.2: Certain persons may reply that French characteristics stem from 
both “race'' and “education/’ In this case, re-read the question, emphasiz¬ 
ing the word “surtout.” 

Q.7: “Cette question a un sens tres general; elle comprend a la fois les 
affaires, lc metier, la situation de faniille de l’enquete. On veut savoir si, 
d'une maniere gen^rale, il cst content ou m^contcnt de son sort actuel.” 


C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

Sampling: Interviewers—94. Dates—June 21-July 3, 1948. Interviews— 
1,000 throughout France (except Corsica). Sampling based on census of 
March 8, 1936. 

Structure of the sample: 


Sex 

Vlanned 

Actual 

Men 

481 

524 

Women 

512 

476 

Age 

20-29 

180 

293 

30-49 

364 

359 

50-64 

284 

207 

65 and uver 

172 

140 

Not specified 


1 

Occupation 

Professions liberates 

11 

18 

Industrials, coinnier^ants, artisans, cadres 

92 

97 

Employes, fonctionnaires 

113 

189 

Ouvriers 

192 

177 

Onvncrs agricolcs 

74 

56 

Agriculteurs 

162 

146 

Mcnageres 

298 

264 

Retraites, rentiers 

58 

53 

Socio-economic 

Aisee 

(No of¬ 

70 

Moyenne plutdt aisee 

ficial 

267 

Moyenne plutdt pauvre 

statis¬ 

389 

Pauvrc 

tics) 

177 

Not specified 


97 

Education 

Pas d’etude 


19 

Primaire 

(No of¬ 

535 

Primaire superieur 

ficial 

165 

Secondaire 

statis¬ 

140 

Technique 

tics) 

65 

Superieur 


76 
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Geographic 


Nord-ouest 

190 

193 

Nord-est 

265 

221 

Sud-ouest 

158 

176 

Sud-est 

226 

198 

Paris et Seine 

118 

119 

Seine et Oise, Seine et Marne 

43 

93 


Socio-economic classification was based on four objective criteria, as 
follows: 

D—(Very poor): Do not own radio, automobile, or real property. 

C—(Below average): Own either radio or real property. 

B—(Average): Own radio and automobile, radio and real property, or all three. 

A—(Wealthy). Own radio and automobile, and employ servants. May also own 
real property. 

D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

Respondents classified by IFOP (see Education above) as “primaire” are 
listed in the tables (1. 12) as ‘primary.” Those classified as “primaire su- 
p^rieur,” “secondaire,” and “technique” are combined (1. 13) as “secondary.” 
“Superieur” is listed (1. 15) as “university.” The “pas d’6tude” group, with 
only nineteen respondents, was not tabulated. 

All respondents were asked Q.lb, regardless of their answers on Q.la, 
hence results are not strictly comparable with other countries. 

The “Don't know” category (col. C) on Q.2 includes, besides “Don’t 
know’s,” the “autre r^ponse” category which was not on the questionnaire 
in other countries: 14 % were “Don’t know’s”; 6% “Other answers.” With edu¬ 
cation and socio-economic status, the former decreased, the latter in¬ 
creased. See above instructions on Q.2 to interviewers on this point. 

Security Scores are not available (see note, p. 123), hence cross tabula¬ 
tions (11. 33, 34, 35) are omitted. 

On Q. 11 and 12 only those peoples liked or disliked by more than 5 % 
of respondents were tabulated. “Others,” “Don’t know’s,” etc., were omitted 
from the count. 
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FRANCE A 


QUESTION Is QUESTION lb QUESTION 2 SAMPLE 

Change human nature? (If Can) Likely?* National character? 11 



(A) 

Can 

(B) 

Can¬ 

not 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Like¬ 

ly 

(R) 

Un¬ 

likely 

fC) 

Don’t 

know 

(A; 

Born 

in us 

(R) 

Way 

brought 

up 

(C) 

Don’t 

know* 


1 Total 

59 

22 

19 

38 

36 

26 

35 

45 

20 

1,000 

2 Men 

02 

23 

15 

40 

35 

25 

36 

44 

20 

521 

3 Women 

57 

21 

22 

30 

30 

28 

31 

47 

19 

470 

4 21-29 

02 

20 

18 

41 

30 

23 

36 

47 

17 

293 

5 30 49 

04 

21 

15 

43 

34 

23 

31 

47 

22 

359 

6 50 05 

57 

22 

21 

30 

39 

31 

39 

40 

21 

207 

7 Over 65 

48 

29 

23 

32 

37 

31 

37 

44 

19 

140 

8 A-wealthy d 

70 

19 

11 

49 

30 

21 

37 

40 

17 

70 

9 B-uverage 

63 

22 

15 

41 

37 

22 

40 

45 

15 

2C7 

10 C below av. 

01 

20 

19 

38 

35 

27 

36 

44 

20 

389 

11 D very poor 

50 

22 

28 

30 

32 

32 

23 

49 

28 

177 

12 Primarv* 

54 

20 

20 

35 

33 

32 

30 

39 

2? 

535 

13 Secondary 

09 

22 

9 

41 

37 

19 

48 

42 

10 

370 

14 University 

02 

30 

8 

40 

47 

13 

24 

58 

18 

76 

29 Leftist (tr)» 

05 

17 

18 




37 

40 

23 

251 

30 Rightist (tl)« 

05 

20 

15 




34 

53 

13 

141 

31 All right 

05 

22 

13 




38 

48 

14 

277 

32 Don’t know 

49 

47 

24 




31 

45 

24 

328 





25 Upper class 


29 

62 

9 

58 





26 Middle class 


34 

50 

10 

435 





27 W orking class 


36 

to 

24 

400 





28 Don’t know 


39 

37 

21 

41 





36 Can (Q.la) 


33 

53 

11 

590 





37 Cannot 



45 

37 

18 

222 





38 Don’t know 


29 

31 

40 

182 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


32 

48 

20 

476 





40 Impossible 


40 

45 

15 

414 





41 Don’t know 


27 

42 

31 

110 





45 Agree (Q.4) 


30 

49 

21 

455 





46 Disagree 


39 

49 

12 

362 





47 Don't know 


38 

32 

30 

183 


• All respondents were asked Q.lb, regardless of their answers on Q.la, hence results are not strictly com¬ 
parable with other countries. 


b Certain persons may reply that French characteristics stem from both ‘‘race’* and "education”. In this 
case, re-read Q.2 emphasising the word “surtout." 

•This category includes, besides “Don’t know’s,” the “autre reponse” category which was not on the 
questionnaire in other countries. 14% were “Don’t know's”; 6% “Other answers”; with education and socio¬ 
economic status, the former decreased, the latter increased. See fn. b above on this point. 

d Socio-economic classification was based on four objective criteria, as follows* D—(Very poor) Do not 
own radio, automobile, or real property. C— (Below average): Own either radio or real property B— (Aver¬ 
age): Own radio and automobile, radio and real property, or all three. A—(Wealthy). Own radio and 
automobile, and employ servants. May also own real property. 

•Respondents classified by IFOP as “primaire” are listed in tho tables (1. 12) as “primary.” Those classi¬ 
fied as "primaire sup#neur,” "secondaire,” and "technique” are combined (1. 13) as "secondary." "Supfcneur" 
is listed (I. 15) as "university.” The “pas delude” group, with only nineteen respondents, was not tabulated. 
* "tr”«too right. 

« "ti" — too left. 
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FRANCE B 






How 

Nations See 

Each 

Othe: 


QUESTION 3a 

Live in peace? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Poe- Not Don’t 

sible pos- know 

sible 

QUESTION 3b 
(If Possxble ) Likely? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Like- Un- Don’t 

ly likely know 

QUESTION 4 

World government 
(A) (B) (C) 

Agree Dis- Don’t 

agree know 

sampl! 

1 Total 

17 

11 

12 

24 

51 

22 

45 

36 

19 

1 ,000 

2 Men 

53 

39 

8 

28 

53 

19 

50 

36 

14 

521 

3 Women 

42 

43 

15 

20 

56 

24 

40 

36 

24 

476 

4 21-29 

52 

36 

12 

29 

51 

20 

45 

40 

15 

293 

5 30-49 

52 

39 

9 

27 

52 

21 

50 

31 

16 

359 

6 50-05 

41 

49 

10 

17 

58 

25 

40 

36 

49- 

207 

7 Over 65 

38 

46 

16 

19 

61 

20 

41 

31 

3.> 

140 

8 A-wealthy h 

56 

36 

8 

33 

46 

21 

43 

10 

17 

70 

9 B-avcragc 

46 

13 

11 

21 

59 

17 

46 

39 

15 

267 

19 O-below av. 

48 

12 

10 

24 

54 

22 

47 

36 

17 

389 

11 D-vcry poor 

52 

33 

15 

20 

49 

25 

46 

28 

26 

177 

12 Primary* 

47 

41 

12 

24 

55 

21 

45 

33 

22 

535 

13 Secondary 

48 

42 

io 

23 

56 

21 

46 

38 

16 

370 

14 University 

54 

38 

8 

36 

46 

18 

55 

40 

5 

76 

29 Leftist (ir) 

67 

25 

8 




57 

29 

14 

254 

30 Rightist (tl) 

36 

53 

11 




38 

45 

17 

111 

31 All right 

47 

39 

14 




45 

36 

19 

277 

32 Don't know 

38 

51 

11 




41 

38 

21 

328 

33 Sec. (12-10)** 











34 Medium (9 5) 











35 Insec. (4-0) 











36 Can (Q.la) 

00 

33 

7 

52 

35 

13 

52 

35 

13 

596 

37 Can't change 

26 

66 

8 

31 

51 

18 

31 

51 

18 

222 

38 Don’t know 

32 

40 

28 

43 

21 

36 

43 

21 

36 

182 

42 Likely (Q.3b) 

09 

1 

_ 







244 

43 Unlikely 

25 

70 

5 







545 

44 Don’t know 

46 

14 

40 







211 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

69 

23 

8 







455 

46 Disagree 

29 

63 

8 







362 

47 Don’t know 

33 

43 

24 







183 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


66 

22 

12 

476 





40 Impossible 


25 

56 

19 

414 





41 Don’t know 


34 

20 

40 

110 


* Percentages in these two lines add to 125% and 110 fr <, respectively. Scanning the table Miggests that the 
“Don’t know” figures are incorrect. 


b See note d, Table A above. 

• See note e t Table A above. 

4 Security Scores are not available (see note p. lJ'i), hence cross tabulations (11. 33, 34. 35) are omitted. 
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FRANCE C 


QUESTION 5 QUESTION Pm QUESTION Cb SAMPLE 

Post v. ar expectat ion? J ob security ? Able t o plan? 



(A) 

<B) 

(C) 

rr>> 

(A) 


Better 

I 

5* 

3 » 

2 g 

Don’t 

know 

More 

1 Total 

81 

5 

10 

4 

17 

2 Men 

81 

r t 

10 

4 

10 

3 Women 

81 

5 

10 

4 

11 

4 21 29 

81 

r t 

8 

r» 

21 

5 30-49 

81 

4 

11 

4 

19 

6 50-b5 

79 

5 

13 

3 

10 

7 Over 05 

85 

fi 

8 

1 

10 

R \ wenlth\* 

70 

1 

17 

9 

30 

9 B average 

82 

5 

10 

3 

18 

10 (' 1m>Iow in 

85 


(> 

4 

13 

11 I) ver\ poor 

80 

i 

12 

4 

1 1 

12 Primary 1 

83 

4 

10 

3 

1 1 

13 Seeondarx 

80 

r» 

10 

r» 

19 

14 Universitt 

7(i 

5 

1(> 

3 

28 

15 ProleHs. 

89 

0 

5 

_ 

28 

16 Huh owners 

(»7 


28 

— 

24 

17 Ind. workers 

81 

u 

r f 

8 

lb 

18 Sal.-manKT'i 

79 


21 

— 

43 

19 UlerU 

79 

3 

12 

ft 

20 

20 Man wkrn. 

8] 

5 

10 

4 

10 

21 Farm wkrti. 

80 

5 

13 

2 

1 1 

22 Farm ow tiern 

80 

5 

12 

3 

27 

23 Uouneaives 

81 

0 

7 

3 

1 1 

24 Hetired. Ind 

8*» 

1 

9 

2 

11 

• Seo note d, 

Table 

A abovi 





*• See note e, Table A alune. 


(H) 

(C) 

a>> 

(A) 

(B) 

(O 


Less 

About 

same 

a * 

Q°l 

■ 

Yes 

o 

/. 

ll 


32 

12 

9 

14 

74 

12 

1 ,000 

33 

41 

7 

15 

74 

11 

524 

32 

43 

11 

13 

71 

13 

470 

2.1 

44 

10 

20 

09 

11 

293 

2b 

45 

7 

15 

74 

11 

359 

3r. 

45 

9 

11 

75 

1 1 

207 

19 

29 

12 

(> 

81 

10 

140 

31 

30 

0 

27 

57 

10 

70 

33 

42 

7 

15 

75 

10 

267 

3(1 

42 

9 

11 

78 

11 

389 

30 

4 r > 

1 4 

13 

70 

11 

177 

31 

43 

9 

11 

77 

12 

535 

31 

11 

9 

17 

72 

11 

370 

21 

38 

10 

21 

04 

12 

76 

28 

11 

_ 

33 

bl 

0 

18 

52 

21 

— 

29 

57 

14 

21 

40 

37 

7 

15 

77 

8 

02 

21 

3b 

- 

30 

04 

- 

14 

23 

45 

12 

1 ( 

(.8 

13 

189 

38 

H 

8 

8 

82 

10 

177 

41 

40 

2 

9 

82 

9 

50 

22 

4(1 

5 

21 

00 

13 

1 40 

30 

43 

13 

11 

74 

15 

264 

59 

19 

1 1 

1 

91 

5 

53 


FRANCE D 


QUESTION 7 
Satisfaction?" 


Security Scores 6 

QUESTION 8 

Beat opportunit\ ? 


(A) (B) (C) 

(r>) 

(A) 

CB) 

CO 

(A) 

(B) 

( C) 

cr» 


| 

© 







„ ! i 

S3 S3 £ 

> < P 

J* 

§ 

P 

Cl 

1 

o 

3 

7% 

Ina. 4-0 

France 

America 

Switx. 

a 

7 

5 

os 


1 Total 

2 

27 

56 

15 

43 

12 

9 

4 

1 .000 

2 Men 

2 

28 

57 

13 

39 

14 

8 

6 

524 

3 Women 

2 

26 

56 

10 

40 

11 

9 

2 

476 

4 21-29 

2 

34 

51 

13 

47 

10 

7 

7 

293 

5 30-49 

2 

28 

54 

16 

39 

13 

8 

6 

359 

6 50-65 

- 

23 

62 

15 

41 

12 

9 

1 

207 

7 Over 65 

1 

21 

66 

12 

46 

6 

14 

— 

140 
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How Nations See Each Other 


FRANCE D continued 



Satisfaction?* 

Security Scores 1 * 

Best opportunity? 


Sample 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) (A) (B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Very 

All right 

1 

t o M 

^ 2 °* 

g * -i 

Q 1 S 

Ins. 4-0 

France 

America 

Swits. 

Russia 


8 A-wealthy* 

0 

40 

37 

14 


40 

20 

9 

— 

70 

9 B-average 

2 

27 

53 

18 


50 

13 

9 

1 

267 

10 C-below av. 

1 

25 

61 

13 


38 

14 

9 

6 

389 

11 D-verypoor 

1 

20 

67 

12 


43 

8 

3 

10 

177 

12 Primary* 1 

1 

24 

62 

13 






535 

13 Secondary 

2 

32 

52 

14 






370 

14 University 

3 

28 

46 

23 






76 

15 Profess. 

6 

28 

55 

n 






18 

16 Bus. owners 

10 

33 

38 

19 






21 

17 Ind. workers 

3 

31 

56 

10 






62 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

— 

43 

29 

28 






14 

19 Clerks 

2 

30 

56 

12 






189 

20 Man. wkrs. 

1 

21 

67 

11 






177 

2! Farm wkrs. 

4 

21 

63 

12 






50 

22 Farm owners 

2 

39 

42 

17 






148 

23 Housewives 

1 

25 

56 

18 






264 

24 Retired, Ind. 

— 

11 

78 

11 






63 





25 Upper class 


50 

12 

7 

— 

68 





26 Middle class 


41 

15 

11 

1 

435 





27 Working class 


43 

12 

5 

9 

466 





28 Don’t know 


37 

7 

29 

— 

41 

Totals (Q.8) 


% 


29 Leftist (tr) 


35 

n 

4 

16 

254 





30 Rightist (tl) 


41 

23 

8 

— 

141 

France 


43 


31 All right 


60 

12 

9 

— 

277 

America 


12 


32 Don’t know 


43 

10 

12 

— 

328 

Switserland 


fi 









Russia 


4 









Belgium 


4 









Great Britain 


3 









Canada 


2 









Sweden 


1 









Argentina 


1 









South America 


1 









Other countries 


8 









No answer 


14 











100 










• “Cette question a un sens trie g6n£ral; elle comprend 6 la foie lee affaires, le metier, la situation de famille 
de l’enqultA On veut savoir si, d’une manidre glntfr&le, il est content ou nricontent de son sort actuel." 

b Security Scores are not available (see note, p. 123). 

• See note d, Table A above. 

4 See note e, Table A above. 
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FRANCE E 



QUESTION 9 
Social class? 

(A) (B) 

Mid- Work- 
die ing 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

QUESTION 10a 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 10b 
Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

44 

46 

6 

4 

48 

27 

25 

63 

21 

16 

1,000 

2 Men 

40 

55 

3 

2 

55 

25 

20 

66 

23 

11 

524 

3 Women 

48 

38 

8 

6 

41 

29 

30 

60 

20 

20 

476 

4 21-29 

42 

51 

5 

2 

56 

23 

21 

63 

23 

14 

293 

S 30-49 

43 

50 

5 

2 

53 

26 

21 

68 

19 

13 

359 

6 50-65 

44 

41 

8 

7 

41 

29 

30 

59 

20 

21 

207 

7 Over 66 

46 

39 

7 

8 

34 

31 

35 

61 

22 

17 

140 

8 A-wealtby* 

56 

3 

37 

4 

50 

24 

26 

68 

13 

19 

70 

9 B-average 

57 

34 

4 

5 

48 

32 

20 

70 

17 

13 

267 

10 C-below av. 

37 

57 

2 

4 

50 

24 

26 

63 

24 

13 

389 

11 D-verypoor 

16 

78 

1 

5 

52 

20 

28 

51 

28 

21 

177 

12 Primary* 1 

30 

62 

3 

5 

45 

27 

28 

58 

24 

18 

535 

13 Secondary 

57 

31 

9 

3 

49 

28 

23 

69 

18 

13 

370 

14 University 

75 

11 

9 

5 

75 

16 

9 

79 

17 

4 

76 

15 Profess. 

94 

— 

6 

— 

72 

11 

17 

89 

11 

_ 

18 

16 Bus. owners 

76 

— 

24 

— 

57 

24 

19 

81 

14 

5 

21 

17 Ind. workers 

61 

32 

5 

2 

48 

24 

28 

74 

10 

16 

62 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

71 

29 

— 

— 

79 

14 

7 

93 

7 

— 

14 

19 Clerks 

43 

52 

3 

2 

55 

23 

22 

67 

20 

13 

189 

20 Man. wkrs. 

10 

88 

— 

2 

60 

19 

21 

58 

28 

14 

177 

21 Farm wkrs. 

12 

81 

2 

5 

52 

27 

21 

54 

30 

16 

56 

22 Farm owners 

62 

25 

8 

5 

36 

36 

28 

67 

14 

19 

146 

23 Housewives 

50 

33 

10 

7 

42 

30 

28 

60 

22 

18 

264 

24 Retired, Ind. 

49 

36 

6 

9 

36 

38 

26 

67 

26 

17 

53 

25 Upper class 





47 

31 

22 

67 

17 

16 

58 

26 Middlo class 





45 

31 

24 

73 

17 

10 

435 

27 Working class 





54 

22 

24 

58 

26 

10 

466 

28 Don't know 





22 

22 

56 

32 

15 

53 

41 


33 Sec. (12-10)o 

34 Med. (9-5) 

35 Inner. (4-0) _ 

QUESTION 10e SAMPLE 

More in common? 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

Abroad France Don't Not 

know asked 

Total 12 34 21 33 I ,CKK) 


• See note d, Table A above. 
b See note e, Table A above. 

•Security Scores not available (see note, p. 123), hence cross tabulations (11. 33, 34, 35) are omitted. 
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How Nations See Each Other 


FRANCE F 



QUESTION 11 

Most friendly? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Swiss Amer. Belg. 

(D) 

Brit. 

CE) 

Russ 

QUESTION 12 
l*ast friendly? 

(A) (B) (C) 

. Oer. Hues. Ital. 

CD) 

Amer. 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

18 

17 

16 


14 

10 

34 

32 

7 

6 


1,000 

2 Men 

15 

17 

15 


11 

15 

33 

30 

6 

9 


524 

3 Women 

20 

17 

17 


17 

5 

35 

33 

8 

3 


476 

4 21-29 

16 

16 

18 


17 

11 

34 

28 

7 

7 


293 

5 30-49 

16 

17 

15 


13 

13 

34 

29 

7 

8 


359 

6 50-65 

19 

15 

16 


14 

7 

33 

37 

6 

3 


207 

7 Over 65 

oo 

19 

17 


14 

6 

32 

39 

7 

5 


140 

8 A-wealth v» 

17 

31 

1 l 


17 

1 

23 

57 

4 

1 


70 

9 B-average 

19 

17 

21 


16 

6 

35 

34 

7 

5 


267 

10 C-belowav. 

IS 

15 

14 


14 

11 

31 

30 

6 

8 


389 

11 D- very poor 

S 

12 

15 


10 

20 

41 

17 

9 

9 


177 

25 Upper class 

11 

38 

12 


19 

- 

15 

59 

9 

- 


58 

26 Middle clasp 

21 

19 

15 


20 

2 

32 

41 

5 

3 


435 

27 Working class 

13 

12 

IS 


9 

19 

37 

20 

8 

10 


466 

28 Don't know 

27 

12 

10 


7 

— 

41 

22 

5 

2 


41 

29 Leftist (tr) 

10 

>1 

13 


7 

31 

35 

9 

2 

20 


254 

30 Rightist (tl) 

H 

24 

15 


IS 

1 

25 

60 

1 

1 


111 

31 All right 

21 

21 

22 


20 

1 

35 

41 

7 

1 


277 

32 Don't know 

21 

14 

1 1 


n 

2 

36 

28 

8 

2 


328 

Totals (Q.ll)» 




O' 

to 



Totals (Q.12) b 




% 


Swiss 




IS 



Germans 




34 


Americans 




17 



Russians 




32 


Belgians 




16 



Italians 




7 


British 




14 



Americans 




6 


Russians 




10 









» See note d, Table A above. 

*>On Q.11 and 12 only those peoples liked or disliked by more than 5% of respondents were tabulated. 
“Othere,” “Don’t know’s." etc., were omitted by the survey agency. Hence responses given here do not total 
100% of respondents. 


FRANCE G* 


QUESTION 14 



SAMPLE 


Present government? 





(A) 

(B) 

fO 

CD) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don’t 



right 

left 

right 

know 


I Total 

25 

14 

28 

33 

1 ,000 

2 Men 

32 

13 

29 

26 

524 

3 Women 

18 

15 

27 

40 

476 

4 21- 29 

31 

11 

26 

32 

293 

5 30-49 

28 

14 

28 

30 

359 

6 50-65 

22 

16 

29 

33 

207 

7 Over 65 

13 

18 

26 

43 

140 
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Present government? 

(A) <H) 

Too Too 

right left 

<C) 

All 

right 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Sample 

8 A-wealthv b 

11 

37 

15 

37 

70 

9 B-average 

16 

14 

37 

33 

267 

10 C-below av. 

20 

13 

25 

33 

389 

11 D-very poor 

43 

5 

30 

22 

177 

12 Primary 

31 

12 

24 

33 

535 

13 Secondary 

20 

15 

31 

34 

370 

14 University 

20 

24 

30 

26 

70 


* RfHultn of Q.13 arc tabulated on p. 47 
b See note d, Table A abo\ e. 


GERMANY 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in Germany 

STATISTISCHE MEINUNGSERFORSCHUNG Nr MM. 2 Datum des Interviews 


1 (a) Glauber* Sir dan dot Wesen des Mentchen qoandert werden 
llano 9 

(a) Ja kann (b) Nem, kann mcht n (c) Weiss mcht 

(b) Falls |a Hollen S«e es fur wahrtchemlich, data das geschehen 
w.rd? 

(a) Wahrscheinlich (b) Unwahrscheinlich (c) Wens mcM 

2 Glauben Sir dots unterc deufsche Wcsensart uns gresslenlrils 
angeboren Oder anerroqen 1 st 9 

(a) Angeboren (b) Anerzoqrn (c) Weiss mcht 

3 (a) Glauben Sic doss es fur allr lander moglich sein wird in 
Fncden zusammenxuleben/ 

(a) Moqlich (b) Unmoglich (c) Weiss mthl 

(b) Halten S e es lur wahrscheinlich doss das qeschehcn wird 9 

(o) Wahrscheinlich (b) Unwahitcheinlich (c) We ss mcht 

4 Monche leutr memen es sollr eine Weltregierung gebrn dir 
fbhiq 1 st d • Gesetze |edes Landes zu uberwochon Waren Sie 
domil emverstanden 9 

(a) Emverstanden (b) N cht emverilanden (<) Weiss nicht 


S All der Krieg zu Ende war erwarteten Sie doss es Ihnen better 
schlechter oder ungefahr so gehen wurde wie es zur Zed 
latsSchlich der Fall 1 st 9 

(a) Betser (b) Schiecter 

(c) Ungefahr so (d) Weiss mcht 

4 (o) Haben Sie das Gefuhl dats Sie in Ihrer Stellunq (durch die 
Slellung Ihres Monnes) gesicherter oder wemger gesicherl tind 
ofs der Durchtchnitlsdeultche 9 

(a) Gesicherter fb) Wemger gesichert 

(c) Ungefahr gleich (d) Weiss mcht 

(b) Hoben Sie dot Gefuhl doss Ihre lage im ollgememen genu 
gend gesichert 1 st urn im voraut Plana zu machen? 

(a) Ja (b) Nem (c) Weiss nichl 


7 Wie sind Sie mil Ihren gaqenwartigcn Verhaltmssen zufrieden? 

(a) Sehr rufneden „ (c) Unzufrieden 

(b) Zufrieden (d) Weiss mcht 


• Welches Land der Welt bidet die beste Moglichkeil. das leben 
so zu filhren wie Sie es sich wBnschen? 

(Anmerkunq an Field warier Das eigene eingeschlossen falls der 
Befragte do noth fragen sollte) 


9 Wenn Sie Ihre soziole Schicht bezeichnen sollten, wurden Sie 
sogen, dass Sie zum Mitfelstand, Arbeiterstand oder zur Ober 
schicht gehdren 9 

(a) Mitfelstand (d) Weiss nichl 

(b) Arbeiterstand (c) Oberschtcht 


10 (e) Fmden Sie, dots Sie mil der entsprechenden Schicht im 
Ausland efwas gemem haben? 

(a) Ja (b) Nem (c) Weiss mcht 

(b) Fmden $<e dais Sie mil Oeutschen, die zu einer anderen 

sosiolen Schicht gehSren, etwas gemem haben? 

(a) Ja_ (b) Nem |e| Weiss nichl 

(c) (Nur tu fragen, tolls Antwort out (a) und (b) |o /|0 Oder neln/ 
nein) 

Mil welchen hoben Sie mehr gemem? 

(c) Mil der gleichen soctalen Schicht im Ausland 
(b| MU Oeutschen out anderen suialen Schichten 

(c) Weiss mcht 

11 GegenBber welchom fremdeg Volk hegen Sie die frtundtchafl 
lichsten Gefuhle? 


12 GegonCber welchem fremdon Volk hegen Sie die germgslen 
freundschofllichen GefChle? 


SchlUssel Nr 

13 (a) Auf belli egender Karle 1 st eine Reihe von Worlen angegebonj 
welche dieter Worte bezeichnen nach Ihrer Memung dot omerl 
komtche Volk am besten 9 

(W&hlen Sie so viele wie Sie wollen und nennen Sie die dozu 
gehonqpn Buchsiaben Bilto sogen Sie, wenn Ihnen kernes nchtlg 
zutreflend erschemt) 

<b) Nun nehmrn Sie die Karte noch emmal vor und tageA Sie 
uns welche Worte das rutttsche Volk om besten bezeichnen? 

(c) Und nun nennen Sie die fur thro eigonen tandsleute om 
besten postendert Worte 9 

(d) Nun fur das englische Volk 

(e) Dann fur das franzositche Volk 
(I) Und fur das chmesische Volk 


1 

Sehr arbrilsant 

7 

Ruckslondig 

7 

Intell gent 

8 

Tapter 

3 

Proctisch veranlasf 

9 

Selbstbeherrschl 

4 

Eitel 

10 

Heirsch zuchlig 

5 

Grotszugiq 

11 

Fortsrhnltlich 

6 

Grausam 

12 

Friedlich 


14 Finden Sie dass unsere gegenwbrtige Bundetregicrung zu sehr 
rechts oder ru sehr links emqesfellt »st oder sind Sie mil Hirer 
Einstellung zufnedenf 

(a) Zu sehr rechlt (b) Zu sehr links — 

(c) Richtig so (d) Weiss mcht _ . 


IS Geschlecht Monnhch 

Weiblich 

16 Alter (Anzahi der Johre) 

17 Soziole Schicht Oberschtcht 



Mittelstond 



Arbeilertchicht 



11 Schulbildung 



(a) Anzahi der Schut|ahre 

- 

— 

(b) Schule 



Volksschule 

.. 

_ 

Mittlere Reife/Abitur 


-_ 

Hochschule/Universitot 


— 

19 Religion 



Katholisch 


, r -, 

Proletiantisch/Evongelitch 


_ 

Andere 

- 


20 Beruf 



(a) Berufilatige 



( 1 ) Hohere Berufe 


_ _ 

(ii) Niedere Berufe 


_ _ 

(b) Geschaftsinhaber, sowie Besitzer 

grosser und mittelgrossor 

LSden 


- r 

(c) Selbtlbndige Handwerker, Besitzer klemerer LSden 


(d) Angestellle leitende und hdhere Angeslellte 


(e) Andere Angestellle, Verkdufer, Housangestellle, eintchl 

KBchen- 

chefs 


_ 

(f) Arbeiter 


_ 

(g) Landorbeiter, Fischer, Gartner 


- - 

(h) londwtrle 



( 1 ) Hautfrauen (dies# kammen unter 

die wirttchafllichtotiole 

Gruppe ihres Monnes) 

.. 

- 

(l) Im Ruhesfand, unabhdngig 


— 


21 Flttchtlmgi 
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C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

(Dr. James White) 

"Q.13 could be improved by getting the words valued by experts in the 
country being examined, and a further open-ended question asking people 
for qualities they thought they themselves or the people under question 
had, and then assessing the local value attached to the quality as men¬ 
tioned.” 

He “Brave”: “The Englishman regards fear as a natural phenomenon, the German as 
a slur on his manhood.” 

Re “Industrious”: “The ability to work hard and be industrious is the highest virtue 
to which Germans of most classes aspire and their strongest condemnation of other 
peoples is that they arc lazy.” 

Re “Backward”; “They believe ‘backwardness' the greatest fault a nation could 
possess.” 

Re “Self-Controlled”: “This is not regarded as a particular virtue—it is, they think, 
slightly unnatural.” 

Re “Intelligent”: “This is also felt to be inferior to ‘feeling with one's blood/ ” 


D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

Only three socio-economic check boxes were provided on the ballot, 
hence it is not clear how the distinction was made between the “C” and 
"D” groups. 

Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered "Can” to 
Q.la. Percentages in cols. (A), (B), and (C) total the percentage of all 
respondents replying "Can” to Q.la. 

The first set of tables (A through G) are for the British Zone of Occupa¬ 
tion in western Germany. The second set (A through G) beginning on 
p. 160 are for the British Sector in western Berlin. The first of these surveys 
took place in August, 1948; the second in October, 1949. On Q.13 for 1948 
(see p. 47), the samples for West Germany and West Berlin are com¬ 
bined. 
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E. Tables 


GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) A 


QUESTION la 

QUESTION lb 


QUESTION 2 SAMPLE 

Change human nature? 

(If Can) Likely?* 


National character? 

(A) (B) (C) 

(A) (B) (C) 

<I>) 

(A) (B) (C) 


Js* 


ja 

Can 

Cannc 

Don’t 

know 

Likelj 

Unlike 

Don’t 

know 

(Sam¬ 

ple) 

Born 

in us 

Way 

broug 

up 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

54 

30 

16 

32 

15 

7 

(1812) 

59 

29 

12 

3,371 

2 Men 

58 

31 

11 

34 

18 

0 

( 927) 

56 

36 

8 

1,605 

3 Women 

50 

29 

21 

30 

13 

7 

( 885) 

60 

24 

16 

1,766 

4 21-29 

54 

30 

1G 

31 

16 

7 

( 440) 

58 

20 

13 

815 

5 30-49 

54 

31 

13 

32 

15 

7 

( 852) 

59 

30 

11 

1,687 

6 60-65 

55 

27 

18 

35 

15 

5 

( 423) 

58 

29 

13 

766 

7 Over 66 

48 

27 

25 

25 

17 

o 

( 97) 

61 

20 

19 

203 

8 A-wealthy 

50 

46 

4 

24 

20 

6 

( 67) 

60 

36 

4 

115 

9 B-average 

58 

34 

8 

34 

18 

0 

( 950) 

00 

31 

9 

1.646 

10 C-below av. b 

51 

25 

24 

30 

13 

8 

( 761) 

58 

27 

15 

1.476 

11 D-very poor 

40 

23 

37 

24 

12 

4 

( 54) 

47 

21 

32 

134 

12 Primary 

53 

26 

21 

32 

14 

7 

(1298) 

60 

26 

14 

2,461 

13 Secondary 

58 

37 

5 

32 

20 

0 

( 438) 

53 

38 

9 

760 

14 University 

51 

48 

1 

27 

19 

5 

( 76) 

28 

21 

51* 

150 

29 Leftist (tr) d 

56 

32 

12 





49 

42 

0 

456 

30 Rightist (tl)* 

55 

39 

6 





62 

33 

5 

381 

31 All right 

60 

31 

9 





61 

31 

8 

777 

32 Don’t know 

50 

27 

23 





59 

24 

17 

1.757 





25 Upper class 



59 

34 

7 

116 





26 Middle class 



61 

30 

0 

1,742 





27 Working class 



56 

29 

15 

1.384 





28 Don't know 



49 

21 

30 

129 





36 Can (Q.la) 



57 

36 

7 

1,812 





37 Cannot 




07 

26 

7 

1,008 





38 Don’t know 



45 

15 

40 

551 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 



58 

31 

11 

1,941 





40 Impossible 



03 

28 

0 

1,190 





41 Don’t know 



42 

18 

40 

240 





45 Agree (Q.4) 



56 

35 

9 

1,722 





46 Disagree 



64 

29 

7 

936 





47 Don't know 



57 

10 

27 

713 


•Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answerod "Can” to Q.la. Percentages in ools. (A), (B), 
and (C) total the percentage of all respondents replying "Can” to Q.la. 


b Only three socio-economic check boxes were provided on the ballot, hence it is not clear how the dis¬ 
tinction was made between the and "D” groups. 

•There is an error in this block of figures, probably a transposition in the last line. They are given as 
transmitted by the survey agency. 

<1 “tr"-«too right. 

•*‘tr-»too left. 
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GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) B 



QUESTION 3a 

Live in peace? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Poe- Not Don’t 

Bible poa- know 

aible 

QUESTION 3b 
(If PttHHiblt) Likely? 

(A) (R) (C) 

Like- Un- Don’t 

ly likely know 

QUESTION 4 

World government? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Agroe Die- Don’t 

agree know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

58 

35 

7 

15 

62 

23 

46 

33 

21 

3,371 

2 Men 

00 

3(1 

4 

1(1 

67 

17 

57 

31 

12 

1,605 

3 Women 

jjrj 

35 

10 

15 

58 

27 

37 

34 

29 

1 ,766 

4 21 29 

4(1 

45 

9 

11 

63 

2(1 

49 

30 

21 

815 

5 30-49 

58 

30 

6 

15 

64 

21 

13 

38 

19 

1 .587 

6 50—05 

(17 

27 

6 

20 

(10 

20 

51 

26 

23 

766 

7 0\er (). r > 

05 

23 

12 

21 

52 

27 

48 

27 

25 

203 

8 \ wealth \ 

00 

37 

3 

1 i 

75 

11 

02 

28 

10 

115 

9 B-average 

5 8 

38 

4 

15 

07 

18 

51 

30 

1(1 

1 .646 

10 (' below uv » 

58 

32 

10 

17 

5(1 

27 

47 

27 

2(1 

I .476 

11 D von poor 

50 

3 t 

16 

11 

52 

37 

41 

15 

44 

134 

12 Pnmar\ 

59 

33 

8 

17 

58 

25 

48 

27 

25 

2,461 

12 Secondary 

33 

13 

4 

11 

71 

15 

61 

28 

11 

760 

14 UmvereiD 

39 

31 

7 

11 

71 

15 

57 

34 

9 

150 

29 ladtiet ttr) 

01 

31 

5 




03 

28 

9 

456 

30 Rightist (tl) 

53 

13 

1 




52 

37 

11 

381 

31 All right 

02 

34 

4 




59 

32 

9 

777 

32 Don't know 

50 

35 

9 




41 

24 

32 

1 ,757 

33 See (12-10) 

69 

29 

2 




59 

29 

12 

162 

34 Medium (9 5) 

60 

34 

6 




53 

27 

20 

1,395 

35 Insee (4-0) 

55 

37 

8 




49 

28 

23 

1 ,814 

36 Can (Q la) 

63 

33 

4 

18 

65 

17 

50 

30 

14 

1.812 

37 CTin’l change 

50 

45 

5 

13 

66 

21 

52 

32 

16 

1,008 

38 Don’t know 

52 

25 

23 

10 

46 

44 

32 

13 

65 

551 

42 LikcK (Q 3b) 

92 

8 

— 







518 

43 Unlikclx 

59 

39 

2 







2.100 

44 Don’t know 

29 

45 

26 







763 

45 Agree (Q 4) 

66 

30 

4 







1,722 

46 Disagree 

48 

48 

4 







930 

47 Don’t know 

50 

30 

20 







718 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 

58 

23 

19 

1,911 





40 Impossible 


44 

38 

18 

1,190 





41 Don’t know 


27 

14 

59 

240 


■See note* b. Table A above 
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GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) C 



QUESTION 5 

Postwar expectation? 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

1 1 Ill! 

QUESTION 6a 
Job security? 

(A) (B) (C) 

l j If 

(D) 

II 

QUESTION 6b 
Able to plan? 

(A) (B) (C) 

S e § I 

SAMPLE 

I Total 

47 

22 

27 

4 

24 

31 

37 

8 

14 

81 

5 

3,371 

2 Men 

43 

26 

28 

3 

20 

29 

38 

7 

16 

80 

4 

1,605 

3 Women 

49 

18 

27 

6 

22 

33 

35 

10 

12 

82 

6 

1,766 

4 21-20 

47 

21 

26 

6 

24 

29 

37 

10 

15 

80 

5 

815 

5 30-49 

46 

21 

30 

3 

25 

30 

38 

7 

14 

82 

4 

1,587 

6 00-65 

48 

23 

24 

5 

24 

32 

36 

8 

16 

79 

5 

766 

7 Over 65 

49 

20 

26 

5 

17 

42 

30 

11 

7 

84 

9 

203 

8 A-wealthy 

44 

27 

25 

4 

30 

40 

23 

7 

26 

70 

4 

115 

9 B-average 

45 

24 

28 

3 

30 

28 

35 

7 

18 

78 

4 

1,646 

10 C-below av.* 

48 

20 

28 

4 

19 

30 

42 

9 

10 

84 

6 

1,476 

11 D-verypoor 

58 

15 

19 

8 

2 

69 

15 

14 

2 

90 

8 

134 

12 Primary 

48 

20 

27 

5 

22 

31 

38 

9 

12 

82 

6 

2,461 

13 Secondary 

42 

27 

28 

3 

29 

30 

35 

6 

20 

77 

3 

760 

14 University 

46 

22 

29 

3 

29 

39 

27 

5 

22 

77 

1 

150 

15 Profess. 

47 

24 

26 

3 

24 

40 

24 

12 

17 

76 

7 

205 

16 Bus. Owners 

49 

22 

27 

2 

29 

25 

39 

7 

19 

78 

3 

145 

17 Ind. wkrs. 

39 

24 

34 

3 

42 

23 

31 

4 

25 

72 

3 

194 

18 Sal.-mangra. 

45 

25 

27 

3 

26 

26 

42 

6 

16 

80 

4 

318 

19 Clerks 

44 

24 

27 

5 

28 

28 

38 

6 

17 

78 

5 

917 

20 Man. wkrs. 

50 

18 

28 

4 

20 

29 

42 

9 

10 

84 

6 

1,030 

21 Farm wkrs. 

42 

24 

25 

9 

12 

40 

35 

13 

9 

83 

8 

107 

22 Farm owners 

37 

27 

30 

6 

28 

35 

30 

7 

17 

82 

1 

60 

23 House waves 

60 

12 

21 

7 

15 

47 

28 

10 

6 

92 

2 

85 

24 Retired, Ind. 

50 

19 

26 

5 

12 

48 

28 

12 

8 

86 

6 

35 

No answer 
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» 8ec note b, Table A above. 


GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) D 


QUE8TION 7 
Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Very All Dis- 

right sat. 

<D) 

Don’t 

know 

Security Scores 
(A) (B) (C) 

Sec. Med. Ins. 
12-10 0-5 4-0 

QUESTION 8 

Best opportunity? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Ger. U.S.A. Swits. 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

2 

51 

44 

3 

5 

41 

54 

30 

25 

8 

3,371 

2 Men 

2 

51 

45 

2 

6 

43 

51 

28 

26 

9 

1,605 

3 Women 

3 

51 

43 

3 

4 

40 

56 

32 

24 

8 

1,766 

4 21-29 

3 

55 

40 

2 

5 

43 

52 

26 

29 

8 

810 

5 30-49 

3 

51 

43 

3 

6 

42 

52 

31 

25 

9 

1,087 

6 50-65 

3 

46 

48 

3 

5 

40 

55 

31 

23 

8 

766 

7 Over 65 

1 

47 

49 

3 

2 

34 

64 

37 

17 

6 

208 

8 A-wealthy 

3 

45 

50 

2 

9 

42 

49 

23 

24 

14 

115 

9 B-average 

3 

55 

39 

3 

6 

46 

48 

30 

26 

10 

1,646 

It C-below av.» 

2 

49 

46 

3 

3 

39 

58 

31 

25 

6 

1,476 

11 D-verypoor 

— 

18 

78 

4 

— 

10 

90 

15 

25 

4 

134 
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Satisfaction? 



Security Scores 

Best opportunity? 

Sample 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) (B) (C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 



Very 

All 

Dis- 

Don't 

Sec. Med. Ins. 

Ger. 

U.S.A. 

Swits. 




right 

sat. 

know 

12-10 9-5 4-0 





12 Primary 

3 

50 

44 

3 

4 40 56 

32 

25 

7 

2,461 

13 Secondary 

2 

53 

43 

2 

8 45 47 

22 

26 

12 

760 

14 University 

1 

45 

52 

2 

8 36 56 

23 

24 

10 

150 

15 Profess. 

4 

44 

50 

2 





205 

16 Bus. owners 

1 

48 

46 

5 





145 

17 Ind. workers 

4 

55 

37 

4 





194 

18 Sul.-mangrs. 

4 

54 

30 

3 





318 

19 Clerks 

3 

60 

35 

2 





917 

20 Man. wkrs. 

2 

47 

48 

3 





1,030 

21 Farm wkrs. 

2 

44 

52 

2 





107 

22 Farmownero 

3 

50 

43 

4 





60 

23 Housewives 

2 

46 

47 

5 





85 

24 Retired, Ind. 

1 

38 

58 

3 





305 

No answer 









5 






25 Upper class 

22 

23 

13 

116 






26 Middle Class 

26 

31 

JO 

1,742 






27 Working class 

25 

30 

6 

1,384 






28 Don't know 

21 

22 

6 

129 

Totals (Q.8) 



% 


29 Leftist (tr) 

28 

22 

11 

456 






30 Rightist (tl) 

20 

27 

8 

381 

Germany 



30 


31 All right 

31 

30 

e 

777 

United States 



25 


32 Don't know 

21 

32 

7 

1,757 

Switserland 



8 







Denmark 



2 







Sweden 



2 







Canada 



2 







Argentina 



2 







Australia, New Zealand 

2 







Great Britain 



1 







Netherlands 



1 







Belgium 



1 







Russia 



1 







South Africa 



1 







Other 



1 







No reply 



21 









100 







» Soe note b, Table A above. 








GERMANY (BRITISH 

ZONE 

OF OCCUPATION) E 






QUESTION 11 


QUESTION 10a 

QUESTION 10b 

SAMPLE 


Social class? 



Own class abroad? 

Others at home? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) (B) (C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 



Mid- 

Work- 

. Tip- 

Don't 

Yes No Don't 

Yes 

No 

Don't 



die 

ing 

per 

know 

know 



know 


1 Total 

52 

41 

3 

4 

30 32 38 

04 

16 

20 

3,371 

2 Men 

51 

42 

4 

3 

30 32 29 

71 

15 

14 

1,605 

3 Women 

52 

40 

3 

5 

22 31 47 

58 

16 

26 

1,766 
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GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) E continued 



Social class? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Mid- Work- Up- 
dle ing per 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Own class abroad? Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) (A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t Yes No Don't 

know know 

Sample 

4 21 29 

50 

13 

o 

5 

28 

34 

38 

63 

16 

21 

815 

5 30-49 

54 

40 

3 

3 

31 

32 

37 

67 

16 

17 

1.587 

6 50-05 

51 

41 

5 

3 

31 

30 

39 

61 

18 

21 

766 

7 Over 65 

46 

38 

6 

10 

29 

28 

43 

54 

14 

32 

203 

8 A-wealth} 

24 

3 

70 

3 

53 

20 

27 

80 

9 

11 

115 

9 B -average 

90 

5 

2 

3 

30 

33 

37 

74 

11 

15 

1 .646 

10 C-below av * 

15 

82 

- 

3 

29 

32 

89 

54 

22 

24 

1 .476 

11 D-ver> poor 

16 

67 

1 

16 

17 

25 

58 

32 

25 

43 

134 

12 Primary 

43 

63 

... 

4 

26 

33 

41 

58 

19 

23 

2.461 

12 Secondary 

78 

11 

7 

4 

37 

30 

33 

80 

9 

11 

760 

14 University 

65 

2 

31 

o 

55 

20 

25 

87 

6 

7 

150 

15 Profess 

64 

11 

18 

7 

45 

25 

27 

78 

8 

14 

205 

16 Bub. owners 

85 

7 

6 

2 

37 

32 

31 

81 

10 

9 

145 

17 Ind. workers 

79 

f» 

13 

•t 

43 

28 

29 

77 

11 

12 

191 

18 Sal.-manors. 

73 

21 

3 

3 

27 

37 

36 

66 

14 

20 

318 

19 Clerks 

70 

25 

2 

3 

29 

32 

39 

71 

13 

16 

917 

20 Man. wkrs. 

21 

76 

— 

3 

29 

32 

39 

55 

22 

23 

1,030 

21 Farm wkra. 

23 

75 

— 

o 

27 

25 

48 

51 

23 

26 

107 

22 Farm owners 

60 

23 

8 

9 

27 

20 

53 

67 

12 

21 

60 

23 House wives 

49 

45 

4 

2 

13 

56 

31 

61 

19 

17 

85 

24 Retired. Ind. 

43 

42 

4 

1! 

22 

29 

49 

49 

17 

31 

305 

No answer 











5 

25 Upper class 





61 

18 

21 

81 

9 

7 

116 

26 Middle class 





29 

35 

36 

74 

12 

14 

1 .742 

27 Working class 





31 

32 

37 

53 

23 

21 

1 ,384 

28 Don’t know 





5 

1 

91 

30 

5 

65 

129 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

74 

19 

7 

— 
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34 Med (9-5) 

57 

37 

3 

3 







J ,395 

35 Inner. (4-0) 

46 

46 

3 

5 







1.814 




QUESTION 10c 

More in common? 

(A) (B) 

Abroad (ierrnan 

(C) 

Don’t 

know i 

(D) 

Not 

naked 



SAMPLE 


Total 

5 

20 


6 

69 



3,371 

* See note b. Table A above. 


GERMANY 

(BRITISH ZONE OF 

OCCUPATION) F 






QUESTION 11 
Most friendly? 
(A) (B) 

Arner. Brit. 

<C) 

Swed. 

<D) 

Swiss 

QUESTION 12 
Least friendly? 

(A) (B) 

Russ. Pol. 

(C) 

Fr. 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

23 

11 

7 

5 

50 

14 

4 

3,371 

2 Man 

24 

11 

8 

6 

47 

16 

6 

1,605 

I Women 

21 

11 

7 

5 

52 

13 

3 

1.766 
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Most fricndl.v ? 

(A) (B) 

Amer. Brit. 

(O 

8 wed. 

(D) 

Swiss 

1 /east friendlj 7 
(A) (B) 

Russ Pol. 

(C) 

Fr. 

Sample 

4 21 29 

25 

11 

7 

5 

54 

15 

4 

815 

5 30-49 

22 

11 

8 

0 

49 

15 

5 

1 ,587 

6 50-65 

21 

12 

7 

5 

48 

14 

3 

700 

7 Over 65 

20 

0 

8 

5 

40 

9 

7 

203 

8 A-wealthy 

10 

10 

10 

9 

50 

13 

3 

115 

9 B average 

21 

11 

9 

7 

52 

15 

5 

1 ,040 

10 C lielow 

24 

10 

0 

3 

49 

13 

3 

1,470 

11 l)*ver> poor 

24 

8 

3 

5 

37 

22 

7 

134 

12 Primary 

24 

10 

4 

G 

50 

11 

4 

2,101 

13 Kecondarv 

18 

14 

9 

9 

52 

15 

4 

700 

14 UmvcrsiD 

13 

11 

9 

11 

38 

14 

9 

150 

25 Upper class 

15 

13 

in 

13 

43 

12 

5 

110 

26 Middle class 

23 

11 

9 

7 

53 

15 

4 

1,742 

27 Working class 

24 

10 

5 

2 

47 

14 

4 

1,384 

28 Don’t know 

12 

10 

0 

2 

39 

12 

0 

129 

29 Leftist ftr) 

22 

10 

7 

4 

41 

10 

5 

450 

30 Rightist (tl) 

20 

13 

8 

10 

58 

18 

0 

381 

31 All right 

20 

14 

9 

7 

50 

15 

0 

777 

32 Don’t know 

10 

9 

0 

4 

47 

13 

3 

1 ,757 

Totals (Q. 11) 



i' 

/< 


Totals (Q 12) 



Vr 

Americans 



23 


Busmans 



50 

British 



11 


Polish 



14 

Swedish 



7 


French 



4 

Swiss 



5 


British 



3 

Dutch 



3 


Csechs 



2 

Danish 



2 


Italians 



l 

French 



«> 


Others 



3 

Norwegians 



1 


Don’t know 



23 

Spanish 



1 





— 

Canadians 



1 





100 

Others 



7 






No answer 



37 







100 


• 8eo note b. Table A above. 


GERMANY 

(BRITISH ZONE OF 

OCCUPATION) G a 





QUESTION 14 



SAMPLE 


Present government? 





(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don’t 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

14 

12 

22 

52 

3,371 

2 Men 

20 

14 

30 

36 

1,605 

3 Women 

8 

10 

16 

06 

1,766 

4 21-29 

13 

11 

19 

57 

815 

5 30-49 

15 

12 

23 

50 

1.687 

6 60-65 

14 

13 

23 

50 

766 

7 Over 65 

6 

11 

24 

59 

203 
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How Nations See Each Other 


GERMANY (BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION) G* continued 



Present government? 

(A) (B) 

Too Too 

right left 

(C) 

All 

right 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Sample 

8 A-wealthy 

10 

30 

24 

36 

115 

9 B-average 

0 

16 

26 

49 

1 ,646 

10 C-below av. b 

18 

5 

21 

56 

1,476 

11 D-very poor 

18 

5 

10 

67 

134 

12 Primary 

15 

8 

22 

55 

2,461 

13 Secondary 

9 

20 

26 

45 

760 

14 Univenuty 

11 

28 

24 

37 

150 

• Result* of Q.13 for West Zone and Berlin are combined and given on p. 
•> See note b, Table A above. 

47. 



GERMANY (WEST 

BERLIN, 1948 AND 1949) A 






QUESTION la 

Change human nature? 

(A) (B) 

Can Cannot 

1948 1949 1948 1949 

(C) 

Don’t know 

1948 1949 

Sample 

1948 1949 

1 Total 

69 

73 

23 

22 

8 

5 

644 

430 

2 Men 

71 

77 

23 

21 

6 

2 

231 

161 

3 Women 

67 

71 

23 

22 

10 

7 

413 

269 

4 21-29 

65 

61 

28 

35 

7 

4 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

70 

73 

24 

23 

6 

4 

272 

178 

6 50-66 

69 

81 

19 

14 

12 

5 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

72 

73 

16 

18 

12 

9 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

33 

75 

67 

25 

— 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

71 

74 

26 

24 

3 

2 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

68 

73 

18 

20 

14 

7 

806 

242 

11 D-very poor 

57 

— 

— 

— 

43 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

70 

73 

19 

21 

11 

6 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

66 

78 

33 

22 

1 

— 

126 

95 

14 University 

53 

55 

47 

45 

— 

— 

16 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

80 

73 

15 

24 

5 

3 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

74 

100 

24 

— 

2 

— 

89 

5 

31 All right 

68 

73 

28 

23 

4 

4 

306 

210 

32 Don’t know 

88 

73 

16 

20 

16 

7 

229 

153 


QUEBTION lb 








(If Can) Likely? 








(A) 


(B) 


(C) 





Likely 


Unlikely 

Don’t know 

Sample 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

64 

60 

9 

7 

6 

6 

444 

816 

2 Men 

56 

63 

11 

10 

4 

4 

165 

124 

3 Women 

53 

58 

7 

6 

7 

7 

279 

192 

4 21-29 

50 

41 

11 

9 

4 

11 

80 

45 

5 80-49 

56 

61 

9 

8 

5 

4 

191 

130 

6 60-65 

52 

71 

9 

4 

8 

6 

129 

109 

7 Over 65 

56 

57 

6 

9 

10 

7 

44 

82 
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(If Can ) Likely? 
(A) 

Likely 

1948 1949 

(B) 

Unlikely 

1948 1949 

(C) 

Don't know 

1948 1949 

Sample 

1948 1949 

8 A-wealthy 

25 

75 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

4 

3 

9 R-average 

57 

60 

9 

11 

5 

3 

227 

136 

10 C-below av. 

52 

60 

9 

5 

7 

8 

209 

177 

11 D-very poor 

43 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

4 

— 

12 Primary 

54 

60 

9 

6 

7 

7 

353 

236 

13 Secondary 

52 

61 

11 

14 

3 

3 

83 

74 

14 University 

53 

46 

— 

9 

— 

— 

8 

6 


QUESTION 2 








National character? 







(A) 


(B) 


(C) 





Born in us 

Way brought up 

Don't know 

Sample 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

57 

54 

28 

37 

15 

9 

644 

430 

2 Men 

48 

47 

39 

44 

13 

9 

231 

161 

3 Women 

62 

58 

21 

33 

17 

9 

413 

269 

4 21-29 

55 

45 

28 

47 

17 

8 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

56 

53 

28 

37 

16 

10 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

59 

58 

28 

34 

13 

8 

188 

134 

7 Over 66 

57 

61 

25 

32 

18 

7 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

33 

50 

59 

50 

8 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

55 

59 

29 

32 

16 

5 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

60 

51 

25 

40 

15 

9 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

71 

— 

— 

— 

29 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

59 

53 

26 

38 

15 

9 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

51 

60 

32 

33 

17 

7 

126 

95 

14 University 

47 

36 

40 

55 

13 

9 

15 

11 

25 Upper class 

38 

60 

50 

40 

12 

— 

8 

10 

26 Middle class 

55 

57 

30 

34 

15 

9 

368 

211 

27 Working class 

60 

51 

25 

41 

15 

8 

253 

198 

28 Don't know 

67 

46 

— 

27 

33 

27 

15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

40 

58 

40 

37 

20 

5 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

47 

80 

36 

20 

17 

— 

89 

5 

31 All right 

62 

51 

29 

40 

9 

9 

306 

210 

32 Don't know 

56 

56 

22 

34 

22 

10 

229 

153 

36 Can (Q.la) 

54 

52 

32 

39 

14 

9 

444 

316 

37 Cannot 

71 

62 

20 

34 

9 

4 

146 

93 

38 Don’t know 

43 

48 

9 

19 

48 

33 

54 

21 

39 Possible (Q.3a) 

58 

52 

28 

40 

14 

8 

440 

325 

40 Impossible 

55 

65 

29 

28 

16 

7 

178 

85 

41 Don't know 

46 

50 

12 

25 

42 

25 

26 

20 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

55 

52 

32 

40 

13 

8 

372 

285 

46 Disagree 

62 

65 

26 

32 

12 

3 

153 

75 

47 Don't know 

56 

50 

15 

33 

29 

17 

119 

70 
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GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 AND 1949) B 



QUESTION 3a 

Live in peace? 

(A) 

Possible 

1949 1949 

(B) 

Not possible 

1948 1949 

(C) 

Don't 

1948 

know 

1949 

Sample 

194b 

1949 

1 Total 

68 

76 

28 

20 

4 

4 

644 

430 

2 Men 

70 

81 

28 

19 

2 

— 

231 

161 

3 Women 

67 

73 

28 

20 

5 

7 

413 

269 

4 21-29 

61 

61 

37 

34 

2 

5 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

71 

78 

25 

19 

4 

3 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

69 

SI 

25 

13 

6 

6 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

71 

77 

26 

18 

3 

5 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthv 

67 

50 

33 

50 

— 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-averago 

68 

74 

29 

23 

3 

3 

319 

184 

10 O -below av. 

69 

77 

26 

17 

5 

6 

306 

242 

11 D-ver\ poor 

43 


29 

— 

2K 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primarv 

69 

77 

26 

18 

5 

5 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

66 

71 

33 

20 

1 

3 

120 

95 

14 Uiuversitv 

67 

82 

33 

IK 

— 

— 

15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

65 

79 

35 

21 

— 

— 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

68 

80 

32 

20 

— 

— 

89 

5 

31 All right 

72 

76 

26 

21 

2 

3 

306 

210 

32 Don’t know 

63 

73 

29 

18 

8 

9 

229 

153 

33 Bee. (12-10) 

67 

100 

33 

- 

— 

— 

3 

19 

34 Medium (9 5) 

63 

72 

33 

23 

4 

5 

132 

146 

35 Insec. (4 -0) 

69 

75 

27 

20 

4 

5 

509 

265 

36 ('an (Q la) 

73 

79 

25 

18 

2 

3 

444 

316 

37 Can’t change 

60 

69 

37 

27 

3 

4 

146 

93 

38 Don’t know 

56 

52 

24 

19 

20 

29 

54 

21 

42 Likely (Q.3b) 

99 

99 

1 

1 

— 

— 

182 

87 

43 Unlikely 

66 

89 

33 

11 

1 

— 

334 

236 

44 Don't know 

30 

27 

52 

.54 

18 

19 

128 

107 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

72 

80 

26 

17 

2 

3 

372 

285 

46 Disagree 

59 

69 

38 

31 

3 

— 

153 

75 

47 Don’t know 

69 

66 

20 

17 

11 

17 

119 

70 


QUESTION 3b 








(If Ponnble) Likely? 








(A) 


(B) 


<c* 





Likely 


Unlikely 

Don’t know 

Sample 



1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

28 

20 

52 

55 

20 

25 

044 

430 

2 Men 

28 

24 

56 

58 

16 

18 

231 

161 

3 Women 

28 

18 

50 

53 

22 

29 

413 

260 

4 21-29 

15 

8 

63 

61 

22 

31 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

30 

20 

52 

58 

18 

22 

272 

178 

6 50-05 

37 

24 

42 

54 

21 

22 

188 

134 

7 Over 05 

21 

30 

56 

36 

23 

34 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

17 

25 

75 

50 

8 

25 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

28 

23 

56 

36 

16 

21 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

29 

18 

47 

54 

24 

28 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

14 

— 

57 

— 

29 

— 

7 

— 
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(If PowstbU) Likely? 
(A) 

Likel\ 

104S 1049 

(ID 

Unlikely 

1048 

1949 

(C) 

Don’t know 

1948 1949 

Sample 

1948 

1949 

12 Primary 

30 

19 

48 

55 

22 

26 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

23 

23 

63 

53 

14 

21 

126 

95 

14 University 

7 

30 

80 

55 

13 

9 

15 

11 

36 Can (Q.la) 

32 

23 

50 

54 

18 

23 

444 

310 

37 Can't change 

19 

12 

62 

64 

19 

24 

146 

93 

38 Don’t know 

24 

14 

35 

33 

41 

55 

54 

21 


QUESTION 4 








World government? 








(A) 


(B) 


(O 





Agree 


Disagree 

Don't know 

Sample 



1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

19',9 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

58 

00 

24 

18 

18 

10 

644 

430 

2 Men 

05 

77 

27 

10 

8 

4 

231 

101 

3 Women 

51 

60 

22 

16 

24 

24 

413 

200 

4 21 29 

60 

65 

26 

24 

14 

11 

123 

74 

5 30-19 

59 

07 

25 

10 

16 

14 

272 

178 

6 50 G5 

57 

71 

22 

11 

21 

18 

188 

134 

7 Over 05 

49 

52 

20 

18 

31 

30 

61 

44 

8 A-weulth\ 

83 

100 

17 

— 

-- 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-nverage 

02 

72 

23 

18 

15 

10 

319 

184 

10 C below av 

53 

62 

21 

17 

23 

21 

306 

242 

11 D-vor\ p mi 

43 

— 

29 

— 

28 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

53 

06 

23 

16 

22 

18 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

07 

06 

26 

24 

7 

10 

126 

95 

14 University 

73 

82 

20 

9 

7 

9 

15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

55 

73 

35 

24 

10 

3 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

03 

100 

25 

- 

12 


89 

5 

31 All right 

08 

71 

24 

17 

8 

12 

300 

210 

32 Don't know 

42 

50 

23 

16 

35 

28 

229 

153 

33 See. (12-10) 

67 

84 

33 

11 

— 

5 

3 

19 

34 Medium (9-5) 

64 

67 

21 

17 

15 

10 

132 

146 

35 Insec. (4-0) 

56 

65 

24 

18 

20 

17 

509 

265 

36 Can (Q.la) 

58 

69 

21 

16 

1$ 

15 

444 

310 

37 Can't change 

66 

66 

21 

22 

10 

12 

140 

93 

38 Don't know 

32 

33 

24 

10 

44 

57 

54 

21 

39 Possible (Q.3a) 

00 

70 

21 

16 

19 

14 

440 

325 

40 Impossible 

54 

59 

33 

27 

13 

14 

178 

85 

41 Don't know 

35 

40 

15 

— 

50 

00 

20 

20 
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QUESTION 5 

Postwar expectation’ 

(A) (B) 

Better Worse 

1948 1949 1948 1949 

(C) 

About same 

1948 1949 

(D) 

Don't know 
1948 1949 

Sample 

19',8 1949 

1 Total 

78 

52 

5 

22 

15 

24 


2 

2 

644 

430 

2 Men 

78 

41 

5 

32 

15 

26 


2 

1 

231 

161 

3 Women 

78 

58 

6 

16 

14 

23 


2 

3 

413 

269 

4 21-29 

77 

43 

7 

26 

14 

30 


2 

1 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

78 

50 

6 

25 

15 

22 


1 

3 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

80 

52 

3 

20 

15 

25 


2 

3 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

74 

68 

10 

12 

13 

18 


3 

2 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

50 

75 

8 

25 

42 

_ 


— 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

75 

57 

7 

21 

16 

21 


2 

1 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

83 

47 

4 

22 

12 

28 


1 

3 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

72 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 


14 

—• 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

80 

51 

5 

21 

14 

25 


1 

3 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

73 

56 

8 

22 

17 

20 


2 

2 

126 

95 

14 University 

GO 

45 

13 

27 

27 

28 


— 

— 

15 

11 


QUESTION 6a 











Job security? 











(A) 


(B) 


(O 



(D) 





More 


Less 


About name 

Don't know 

Sample 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

21 

23 

30 

42 

43 

27 


6 

8 

644 

430 

2 Men 

26 

26 

25 

38 

44 

29 


5 

7 

231 

161 

3 Women 

18 

22 

33 

44 

43 

26 


6 

8 

413 

269 

4 21-29 

27 

24 

26 

30 

41 

35 


6 

11 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

23 

26 

27 

48 

46 

22 


4 

4 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

14 

23 

33 

88 

45 

30 


8 

9 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

18 

11 

43 

48 

29 

27 


10 

14 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

25 

75 

42 

25 

33 

_ 


_ 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

22 

28 

34 

38 

38 

31 


6 

3 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

19 

18 

26 

45 

49 

25 


6 

12 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— 

— 

58 

— 

14 

— 


28 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

20 

22 

30 

43 

44 

25 


6 

10 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

24 

26 

32 

37 

37 

35 


7 

2 

126 

95 

14 University 

20 

18 

33 

46 

47 

27 


— 

9 

15 

11 


QUESTION 6b 










Able to plan? 











(A) 



(B) 



(C) 






Yes 



No 



Don't know 


Sample 



1948 1949 


1948 

1949 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

6 

13 


92 

86 


2 

1 


644 

430 

2 Men 

8 

15 


90 

84 


2 

1 


231 

161 

3 Women 

5 

11 


93 

88 


2 

I 


413 

269 

4 21-29 

8 

27 


90 

72 


2 

1 


123 

74 

5 30-49 

5 

12 


94 

87 


1 

1 


272 

178 

6 50-65 

6 

9 


91 

89 


8 

2 


188 

134 

7 Over 05 

2 

— 


95 

100 


3 

— 


61 

44 
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GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 AND 19491 C continued 



Able to plan? 
(A) 

Yen 

1948 1049 


(B) 

No 

1948 

1949 


(C) 

Don't know 

1948 1940 

Sample 

1948 

1949 

8 A-woalthy 

— 

50 


100 

50 


_ 

_ 


12 

4 

9 B-avorage 

8 

15 


91 

85 


1 

_ 


319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

5 

10 


93 

88 


o 

o 


306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— 

— 


86 

— 


14 

— 


7 

2 

12 Primary 

6 

10 


92 

88 


2 

o 


503 

321 

13 Secondary 

6 

15 


93 

85 


1 

— 


126 

95 

14 Univanuty 

13 

55 


87 

45 


— 

— 


15 

11 

GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 

1948 

AND 

1949) 

D 








QUESTION 7 











Satisfaction? 











(A) 


(B) 


(O 



(D) 





Very 


All right 

Dissatisfied 

Don't know 

Sample 


I 

1 

1948 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

— 4 


31 

48 

68 

47 


1 

1 

614 

430 

2 Men 

— 4 


30 

50 

68 

46 


2 

0 

231 

361 

3 Women 

— 4 


31 

48 

68 

47 


1 

1 

413 

269 

4 21 21) 

— 5 


29 

46 

71 

49 


_ 

_ 

123 

74 

5 30 49 

— 4 


30 

44 

09 

51 


1 

1 

272 

178 

6 50 -65 

— 4 


34 

56 

65 

39 


1 

1 

188 

134 

7 Ovei 65 

— — 


23 

50 

70 

50 


7 

— 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

— — 


25 

50 

75 

50 


— 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

— 3 


31 

42 

68 

54 


1 

1 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

— 4 


31 

53 

68 

42 


1 

1 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— — 


14 

— 

72 

— 


14 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primal y 

— 4 


31 

52 

67 

43 


2 

1 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

— 3 


28 

37 

71 

60 


1 

— 

126 

95 

14 Univomitv 

— 


27 

45 

73 

46 


_ 

9 

15 

11 


Security Scoioh 











(A) 



(B) 



(C) 






Secure 



Medium 


Insecure 


Sample 



(12-10) 



(9-5) 



(4-0) 






1949 

1949 


1948 

1949 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

— 

4 


21 

34 


79 

02 


644 

430 

2 Men 

_ 

6 


24 

40 


70 

54 


231 

161 

3 Women 

— 

4 


20 

31 


80 

65 


413 

269 

4 21-29 

_ 

7 


24 

39 


76 

54 


123 

74 

5 30-40 

— 

5 


21 

33 


79 

62 


272 

178 

6 50-65 

1 

4 


19 

37 


80 

59 


188 

134 

7 Over 65 

— 

— 


17 

18 


83 

82 


61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

— 

— 


33 

50 


07 

50 


12 

4 

9 B-average 

— 

5 


22 

32 


78 

63 


319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

1 

4 


18 

35 


81 

61 


306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— 

— 


— 

— 


100 

— 


7 

—* 

12 Primary 

— 

4 


22 

34 


78 

62 


503 

324 

13 Secondary 

1 

4 


20 

33 


79 

63 


126 

95 

14 University 

— 

18 


27 

36 


73 

46 


15 

11 
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GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, >948 AND >949) D continued 



QUESTION 8 

Best opportunity? 

(A) (B) 

U. S. A. Germany 

1948 1949 1948 1949 

(C) 

Switscrland 

1948 1949 

Sample 

1948 1949 

1 Total 

30 

34 

30 

34 

8 

7 

644 

430 

2 Men 

30 

42 

26 

22 

10 

10 

231 

161 

3 Women 

30 

30 

32 

41 

7 

6 

413 

269 

4 21-20 

36 

42 

30 

29 

13 

It 

123 

74 

5 30-40 

37 

29 

29 

38 

7 

8 

272 

178 

6 50-05 

35 

36 

29 

34 

8 

6 

188 

134 

7 Over 05 

34 

36 

30 

30 

2 

5 

61 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

33 

25 

42 

25 

17 

— 

12 

4 

0 B-average 

35 

27 

27 

37 

9 

10 

319 

184 

10 O-below av. 

38 

40 

31 

32 

7 

5 

300 

242 

11 D-very poor 

14 

— 

72 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

25 Upper class 

25 

20 

50 

40 

12 

— 

8 

10 

26 Middle class 

30 

30 

27 

37 

9 

10 

368 

211 

27 Working class 

37 

40 

31 

31 

7 

5 

253 

198 

28 Don’t know 

13 

18 

07 

30 

7 

9 

15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

20 

36 

40 

30 

20 

2 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

48 

40 

24 

40 

8 

— 

89 

A 

31 All right 

38 

38 

29 

32 

9 

8 

300 

210 

32 Don’t know 

30 

29 

32 

35 

0 

10 

229 

153 


GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 

AND 

1949) 

E 







QUESTION 9 
Social class? 

(A) 

Middle 

1948 1949 

CB) 

Working 

1948 1949 

(G) 

Upper 

1048 1949 

(1» 

Don’t know 
1948 19W 

Sample 

1948 

1949 

1 Total 

57 

49 

39 

46 

1 

2 

3 

3 

644 

430 

2 Men 

52 

42 

44 

55 

2 

2 

2 

1 

231 

161 

3 Women 

60 

54 

37 

41 

1 

2 

2 

3 

413 

209 

4 21-20 

59 

51 

37 

46 

2 

1 

2 

2 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

57 

53 

39 

42 

1 

3 

3 

2 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

54 

43 

44 

52 

2 

2 

— 

3 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

62 

48 

33 

43 

— 

5 

5 

4 

01 

44 

8 A-wealthy 

33 

— 

— 


67 

100 

— 

— 

12 

4 

9 B-average 

90 

89 

8 

7 

- 

3 

2 

1 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

25 

19 

72 

77 

— 

— 

3 

4 

300 

242 

11 D-very poor 

29 

— 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

50 

38 

48 

57 

— 

2 

2 

3 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

85 

86 

10 

12 

3 

2 

2 

— 

120 

05 

14 Univenity 

80 

64 

— 

9 

20 

27 

— 

— 

15 

11 

33 See. (12-10) 

33 

58 

67 

37 

— 

5 

— 

— 

3 

19 

34 Medium (9-5) 

63 

47 

33 

47 

2 

3 

2 

3 

132 

146 

38 Insec. (4-0) 

56 

49 

40 

46 

1 

2 

3 

3 

509 

265 
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Appendix D 

GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 AND 1949) E continued 


(JVICKTION 10u 
< )w » «ItihH aOroud 7 



<\) 

Yes 

1U4S 

to %0 

(ID 

No 

tO'fS 

jo 40 

((’) 

Don’t know 

104b 1 " 10 

Sample 
to'b jo 40 

1 Totul 

•10 

44 


13 

31 

43 

014 

430 

2 Men 

58 

56 

17 

K) 

25 

25 

231 

101 

3 Woilieli 

45 

37 

17 

8 

38 

5.5 

413 

209 

4 21 29 

42 

4 5 

2 4 

13 

31 

42 

123 

74 

5 30 19 

53 

40 

18 

14 

29 

10 

272 

178 

6 .">0 «... 

52 

45 

13 

8 

35 

47 

188 

13 4 

7 Ovii 05 

41 

32 

12 

IS 

40 

50 

01 

41 

8 \ wea)th\ 

07 

100 

8 

— 

25 

_ 

12 

4 

4 H u\eiuue 

51 

10 

18 

17 

28 

37 

319 

181 

10 C below av 

r. 

12 

17 

l) 

38 

41) 

300 

242 

11 I) \ i i \ poor 

- 


] t 

- 

80 

— 

7 

— 

12 l ,, jMuir\ 

in 

11 

18 

11 

30 

48 

503 

321 

1.4 ruinmhm 

(.] 

49 

10 

IS 

23 

33 

120 

95 

14 l nm ism 

00 

82 

12 


27 

18 

15 

11 

2S I’ppei Hush 

8S 

80 



12 

20 

8 

10 

26 Middle Hass 

51 

17 

17 

17 

32 

30 

308 

211 

27 Wot king Ha 

17 

41 

20 

1) 

33 

50 

253 

198 

2K Don’t know 

20 


7 

— 

73 

100 

15 

11 


QT kSJ'ION Kill 








Otheis 

.It llOlIM * 








« ') 


'll) 


iO 





5 i s 


No 


1 ><m t 

know 

Sample 


til 4 b 

to\o 

to 

1040 

10 'fS 

to 40 

lOib 

1040 

1 Tot til 

t»7 

03 

If) 

111 

17 

18 

on 

430 

2 Mon 

73 

77 

11 

14 

13 

9 

231 

101 

.4 Women 

<>1 

55 

10 

22 

20 

23 

413 

209 

4 21 21) 

73 

73 

If) 

1 1 

11 

13 

122 

74 

5 30 49 

71 

01 

15 

22 

1 1 

14 

272 

17s 

6 60 05 

«•! 

00 

J 4 

17 

22 

23 

188 

13 4 

7 < >ver 05 

10 

65 

20 

20 

31 

25 

01 

44 

8 \ wealthy 

83 

KM) 

- 

— 

17 

_ 

12 

1 

9 13 axeiage 

70 

7o 

13 

10 

11 

8 

319 

181 

10 D-htlow a\. 

58 

53 

11) 

21 

23 

20 

30*) 

212 

11 D veiv pool 

13 

— 

— 

-- 

57 

— 

7 

— 

12 Pi iinan 

03 

68 

17 

20 

20 

22 

503 

321 

13 Si‘ionoot> 

82 

78 

10 

18 

8 

4 

120 

95 

14 UmversiD 

100 

100 

— 

~ 


— 

15 

11 

25 Upper Haas 

88 

80 

— 

10 

12 

10 

8 

10 

26 Muidli* Haws 

73 

75 

13 

17 

11 

8 

3f)8 

211 

27 Working Haas 

00 

53 

20 

23 

20 

21 

253 

198 

28 Don’t know 

27 

— 

— 

— 

73 

1(M) 

15 

11 
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GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 AND 1949) F 



QUESTION 11 
Most friendly? 

(A) 

British 

1048 1040 

(B) 

American 

1048 1040 


(C) 

Swedish 

1948 

1040 


Sample 

1948 

1940 

1 Total 

33 


29 


31 


36 


4 

4 


6 41 

430 

2 Men 

34 


26 


28 


36 


4 

5 


231 

161 

3 Women 

33 


32 


33 


37 


3 

3 


413 

269 

4 21-29 

37 


24 


2-4 


39 


3 

7 


123 

74 

5 30-49 

33 


20 


31 


30 


4 

4 


272 

178 

6 50-05 

31 


36 


34 


41 


4 

1 


188 

131 

7 Over 05 

31 


20 


41 


43 


2 

o 


61 

41 

8 A-wealthy 

25 


75 


8 


25 


— 

- 


12 

4 

9 B-avcrage 

36 


35 


27 


°7 


5 

5 


319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

31 


24 


36 


44 


2 

•> 


300 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— 


— 


57 


— 



- 


7 


25 Upper class 

25 


60 


13 


20 


— 

10 


8 

10 

26 Middle class 

34 


35 


30 


31 


5 

1 


3ns 

211 

27 Working class 

32 


22 


35 


43 


o 

2 


253 

198 

28 Don’t know 

33 


27 


13 


27 


— 

- 


15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

35 


32 


10 


31 



o 


20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

<4 


•40 


27 


20 


5 



89 

5 

31 Ail right 

31 


27 


33 


39 


4 

3 


son 

2J0 

32 Don’t know 

27 


31 


32 


35 


2 

r t 


229 

153 


QUESTION 1 

2 











Least 

friendly? 












(A) 



(D) 


(C) 


mi 


( K > 





Russians 


Polish 


French 

Others 

Don't 

\ know Sample 


1H4S 

mo 

1048 

1040 

11*48 tow 

1048 1040 

10 }8 

J040 1048 

t tO',9 

1 Total 

79 

79 


3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

15 

l i 

<»U 

430 

2 Men 

71 

77 


3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

19 

17 

231 

161 

3 Women 

83 

81 


2 

3 

1 

1 

<* 

2 

12 

13 

413 

209 

4 21-29 

77 

80 


5 

3 

2 

4 

4 

— 

12 

13 

123 

74 

5 30-49 

80 

78 


3 

3 


2 

4 

3 

13 

14 

272 

178 

6 50-65 

78 

86 


2 

3 


-- 

3 

1 

17 

10 

188 

134 

7 Over 65 

84 

66 


— 

o 

— 

3 

— 

2 

10 

27 

61 

44 

8 A-weal thy 

83 

75 


8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

25 

12 

4 

9 B -average 

80 

79 


3 

3 

— 

2 

3 

3 

14 

13 

319 

184 

10 C-below av. 

70 

80 


2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

15 

15 

306 

242 

11 D-very poor 

71 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

“ 


29 

— 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

81 



2 


1 


2 


14 


503 


13 Secondary 

73 



4 


1 


5 


17 


126 


14 University 

80 



7 


6 


— 


7 


15 


25 Upper class 

88 

70 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

12 

20 

8 

10 

26 Middle class 

81 

81 


4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

o 

13 

12 

368 

211 

27 Working class 

77 

78 


2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

16 

16 

253 

198 

28 Don’t know 

80 

82 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

20 

18 

15 

11 

29 Leftist (tr) 

35 

81 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

4 

65 

11 

20 

62 

30 Rightist (tl) 

88 

60 


4 

— 


— 

1 

— 

7 

49 

89 

5 

31 All right 

83 

81 


2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

10 

13 

306 

210 

32 Don't know 

75 

77 


3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

19 

16 

229 

153 
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GERMANY (WEST BERLIN, 1948 AND 1949) G 



QUESTION 13 

Words best describing? 
(A) 

Germans 

1048 1040 

<B) 

Americans 

104S 

1040 

(O 

Russians 

10 48 

to 40 

Hard work mg 

20 

18 

8 

10 

3 

ii 

Intelligent 

10 

1ft 

1ft 

14 

1 

1 

Practical 

13 

13 

1ft 

14 

2 

2 

Conceited 

1 

r» 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Generous 

3 

4 

13 

11 

0 

1 

Cruel 

— 

i 

1 

1 

2ft 

29 

Backward 

- 

— 

-- 

— 

24 

28 

Btave 

1ft 

n 

4 

7 

4 

0 

Self-controlled 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Domineering 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

8 

Progressive 

1 i 

11 

20 

17 

1 

1 

Peace-loving 

1 1 

11 

11 

12 

4 

3 

Impossible to cliaractei ize 
and no answer 

1 

1 

3 

4 

00 

11 


QUESTION 11 
Present government 7 

^A) (B) (C) (D) 



Too right 

Too left 

All right 

Don’t know 

Sample 



1048 

10 \0 

1048 

1040 

1048 

1040 

10 f8 

1040 

1048 

1040 

\ Total 

3 

1 1 

J 1 

1 

47 

49 

39 

30 

Ml 

430 

2 Men 

ft 

22 

11 ) 

1 

ft 4 

ft 8 

22 

19 

231 

101 

& Women 

2 

10 

11 

1 

11 

13 

43 

40 

113 

209 

4 21 - 21 ) 

ft 

12 

11 

— 

49 

ft] 

32 

31 

123 

71 

ft 30 40 

3 

13 

1 ft 

2 

51 

52 

31 

33 

272 

178 

6 50 Oft 

3 

1 ft 

12 

1 

47 

4 ft 

38 

39 

1 HS 

134 

7 Over Oft 


21 

Hi 

2 

33 

3 ft 

51 

41 

01 

•14 

8 A-wcalthy 


25 

33 

2 ft 

AO 


17 

50 

12 

4 

9 B-averngo 

3 

11 

lb 

1 

52 

57 

29 

31 

mi. 

184 

10 C-below av. 

3 

Jb 

1 l 

1 

43 

41 

43 

39 

300 

242 

11 D-very poor 

— 

- 

11 

*" 

29 

- 

57 

“ 

7 

— 

12 Primary 

3 

Ift 

12 

1 

47 

40 

38 

38 

503 

324 

13 Secondary 

1 

13 

21 

1 

48 

57 

27 

29 

12 b 

9ft 

14 University 

— 

9 

33 

— 

00 


7 

07 

Ift 

11 


ITALY 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in Italy 



mtTTAMtNTt CONFIDINZIAll. NON CNIIOIM Ni SCRIVIRI NO Ml INTIXVISTATOXI N*_ 

DOXA 

ISTITUTO PER IE RICERCHE STATISTICHE E L'ANALISI DELL’ OPINIONE PUBBUCA 
MILANO - piano E. Duse, 4— Tel 26-01-49 — telegr.. METRO DO X - MILANO 


AVVERTENZE — Formor* un nrthicllo oltorno at numiro corrupondent# 
olio ntpotlo, oppure scriver* suite riga puntaggiata 

La DOXA. un Isiiluto scientifko Indipendeni* * apolitico affiliate 
airorganiizaxion* Callup studio confinuamanl# I opin on* pubblica. 
mterrogando miglloia di cittodini in tutle le regiom d Italia • in tvtt# 
la clam seoali 

I nsultoti di quasti sendaggi statutici dall epmiona pubblico 
sane rlporlati dai giornoli di tutlo it mondo 

Dasidararal inlarvistorlo su olcuni important! problami non chicdo 
il Suo noma, me solo lo Sua opimona 
Ecco la pnmo domenda 

A Da quanta tampo viva m quasto otto (poet*)? 

Delia nasdto 1 

Da ennl 

I % stolo quolcha volta all asforo’ Par quanto tempo’ 

Mai stale all astara 1 

£1, par mono di uno settimana in complesso 2 

Si), da una sattlmano a un tnasa 3 

Si, da un mesa a un anno 4 

SI, par anm 

C Dove? 

I Crada the lo nature umana potia eisere combiato’ 

■1, pub assure cambiota 1 

no, non pub astara cambioto 2 

nan so 3 

(So lo risposta a Pud ESSERE CAMBIATA, ch.adaro) 
lb Credo probabile cha cio owenga’ 

probabllo I 

paco probabile 2 


2 Crada Lai cha le quplitb d> noi Itolioni jiano dowlo principal 
monte olio nostra notura (ol nostro caratteri.) o piwtlosto alia 
educasiona cha abbiamo ncevuto’ 


ill* oducaclone ncevwta 


3a Credo possible cha un giorno tulti i paesi del mondo vivono i 
pace fra loro? 
posslbilo 
impostlbll* 
non so 

3b. Credo probabile che eib owenga? 

probabllo 
poco probabile 


4. Qualcuna dice cha ct dovrebbe eisere un governo mondial* 
capaca di conlrallore le leggi fotte doi van Stall lei approva 
a disapprove quasto proposta? 


3 Alla Uno dalle guarra, cosa prevadeva per il Suo future’ Che la 
Sua situaxione personal* sarebb* stato miqliore o peggior* della 
Sua situation# present*’ 

la mia situaxione attuala b peggior* di qualla che ml 

aspottavo 1 

ntlgliors 2 

prats'a pace qualla cha mi aspattav* 3 


4a lai (a Sua monte) b ticuro di non perdei* it Sue patio? Con 
nguardo alia tlcurasxa del Suo potto (o di Suo morilo), l* 
sombre dl star meglio o peggio degli oltn Italiom? 
maglla 1 

paggle 2 

n* maglla nb paggle dagll altrl Itolioni 3 

non so 4 

4b. la generate l* sombre cha le ticureua del Suo potto (impisgo, 
lovoro) (a di qualla di Suo manto) sta tala do permettarl* di (or 
plan! par I'aweniro? 

Sl, II pasta b font* sicero da parmottarml di foie plant 1 

no, II pasta nan b tent* sicuto da permattsrmi dlfara plant 2 

Comment! dall mtamstelo (Trascrtvarli nella larma originate, enche 

so sgrammoltcola a diolotfole) 

7, 1 centonte della Sue situasieno altuale? 

sl, mol to centonte 1 

sl, contents 2 

no, nan sane centonte 9 


8 Secondo lei in quale pause vl b la maggtor posslbilitft di faro 
il qenere di vita al quale Lei aspirerabbe? (L inlervislato pud 
mdicars un pause qualunque, comprosa I Italia) 

4 S* Lo chiedeitero di dire a quale class* social* appartieno, 
direbbe di oppartenere alio class* madia, olio doss* operaia o 
alia done upenore? 

class* media 1 


)0a lot riliene di over qualcoto in comun* con I* person* della 
clone (la class* todale indicato doll inlervislato alia 

domanda 9) degli ohri poesi? 


I Ob Lei ntien* di aver* qualcoto tn comuna con gli Itolioni cha non 
appartengono alia class* ? (lo doss* social* indicate 

doll interviitato olio domanda 9) 


(Se I interrogate rnpond* Si tanto alia domanda 10a cha alia 10b, 
oppure no a entrombe chiedere ) 

10c Con quale di quest* due categorla l* tembra di aver* pift punti 
in camune con strameri della Suo stessa doss# sociole a con 
Itolioni di altre dasti sociali? 

ho plb cat# in comun* can strameri della mia doss* social* I 
ha piu cos* In comuna can Italian! di altre dassl sociali 2 

non sa 3 

11 Verio quote popolo stramero sent# moggior stmpotia? 


12 Verso quale popolo slramero sente minor timpalio? 

13a Ecco una lista (moslraie loglielto) Ouoli parole, secondo lai, 
descnvono meglio gli Amencom’ Scelga quant* parol# vuale, ad 
indichi per ogni porola onche la nspottlva lettera (A, B C, aec ) 
Se non ha alcuna particolare opinion*, lo dico pura (SCR/VEftE 
IE IETTERE CORRISPONOENTI) 

13b Ed era nlegga la litta e scelga I* parol* cha descnvono meglio 
i Rutti 

13c Scalga ora I* parole che descnvono maglla gli Itolioni 


1 loborioso 

2 Intelligent# 

3 Prolico 

4 Vanitoso 

5 Ceneroto 

6 Crudele 

7 Arretrato 


8 Caragqioso 

9 So controllers* 

10 Prepotant# 

11 Progressiva 

12 Pociflco 

Impossible carattarissarlo 


14 Secondo lei I otluole Governo 2 troppo a destra, Iroppo a sinistra, 
oppure pren a poco come lei lo desidera? 

troppo o destra 1 

troppo a sinistra 2 


ETA DELL INTERV/STATO 
ClASSC SOCIALS 
A — Rlcchi 
Agiati 

S — Class* medla-swp 
Class* media 


1 C — Clast* madio-lnf 

2 Class# Infanara 

3 D— Paverl 

4 Poveristiml 

Nan classlllcablli 


ANN/ DI SCUOLA cempiuti compleisivament# dall intarvislaloi 

SCUOLA COMPIUTA 

nassuna tcuolo 1 scuala media-sup 4 

scuala elemantor# 2 univanlla 5 

scuala medla-mf 3 

PROFESSIONS DELL INTERVISTATO 

Llben prefasslanistl (avvacati, madid, Ingagntrl, acc I, 1 Xj llbarl 
prafastlonistl (ragienied, maostri, parllt, lavatrtd), IY, Propdelad 
dl atiend* * dl negoil grandl a modi, 2, Artlgianl, proprlatarl 
di plctoli nagotl, 3, Implagatl con funtlanl di grad* elevate, 4| 
Altn implagatl, commetsi di nagotla, personal# dl sarvlxla, S, 
Operai, lavoratarl manuah In genara, 4, tracclanti agrlcafl, 
patcalarl, gtardlnlarl, 7, Proprietor! di axlando agrkala (agrlcaltarl 
candutton), 8 Casal ingha, 4, Pansianall, studantl, parson# senxa 
pra/essiane, 0 

Note tulle professlonn I llbarl prof*tslonlsti sona divlsl In una class* 
<vp*riora a in una class* mforlar* 
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C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

Interviews were made July 14-24, 1948; 107 interviewers were employed 
and 1,078 usable ballots obtained. 

The sample is representative with regard to sex, age, geographic dis¬ 
tribution, and occupation. The “Retired, independent” occupational group 
(1. 2-4) appears oversampled, as several housewives were included in that 
class. 

There is in our country a very important class of rural workers, the 
“mezzadri,” a kind of sharecropper, who in general arc much better off 
than farm hands. We usually classify them with farm owners, and do so 
in this survey. 

We are confident that the cross section is fairly representative with regard 
to education, but an actual check is impossible, owing to lack of educa¬ 
tional statistics in Italy. 

The following questions were found most interesting: 13, 11, 12, 14, 4 
(in that order). The average duration of interviews was about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 

People belonging to the lower classes—especially women—did not under¬ 
stand fully the meaning of Q.la and 2. But even intellectuals were puzzled. 

Answers to Q.3a point to a widespread pessimism about world peace— 
a pessimism confirmed by other DOXA surveys, which showed that the 
percentage fearing a third world war within ten years is higher in Italy 
than in most other countries. 

Q.6a puzzled most respondents, who found it difficult to make com¬ 
parisons. However, the contrast between the upper and lower social classes 
is striking. The minimum of security is found among farm workers and 
manual workers. It is interesting to note that these two classes provide the 
bulk of the Communist Party in Italy. Other occupations in which the 
“Less” outnumber the “More” are clerical workers and retired. 

We think that both “America” and “North America” on Q.8 mean to 
most people the U.S.A., therefore the table can be abridged as follows: 


% 

Italy . 36 

U.S.A. 27 

South America . 8 

European countries . II 

Other and no answer . 18 


100 

The meaning of Q.10 was not clear to all respondents. Practically all 
interviewers reported that for the prevailing educational level such ques¬ 
tions are too difficult. 

Some of the twelve adjectives on Q.13 are used every day, and some 
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almost never; there is an obvious bias in favor of the former. Since this 
occurs to different words in different languages, international comparisons 
will be misleading. 

D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

Sample in Q. lb is the number of respondents who answered “Can” to 
Q.la. Percentages on Q.lb total 10M of this sample. 
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ITALY A 


QUESTION la QUESTION lb QUESTION 2 SAMPLE 

Change human nature?" (If Can) Likely? 1 -* National character? - 

(A) <B) (C) (A) (B) (C) (D) (A) (B) (C) 



01 

O 

i a 

U 

Q.S 


a 

t-> 

Q 3 

r " p. 

m a 

c: c. o, 

? * 3 

Q 3 


1 Total 

3 4 

43 

23 

73 

22 

5 

(301) 

51 

39 

10 

1 ,078 

2 Men 

33 

40 

21 

77 

17 

6 

(186) 

53 

39 

8 

558 

3 Women 

31 

41 

25 

09 

28 

3 

(178) 

49 

39 

12 

520 

4 21 -20 

32 

40 

22 

66 

25 

9 

( 89) 

53 

35 

12 

275 

5 30 19 

33 

13 

o | 

77 

20 

3 

(173) 

51 

37 

9 

521 

6 no or, 

30 

39 

25 

72 

22 

0 

( 83) 

45 

41 

11 

231 

7 Over 03 

37 

47 

10 

68 

32 

— 

( 1») 

41 

51 

5 

51 

8 A-wealthy 

31 

57 

12 

81 

8 

8 

( 24) 

62 

30 

8 

77 

9 B— i aie-rage 

37 

49 

14 

G9 

29 

2 

(102) 

54 

12 

4 

438 

10 C-below av. 

31 

38 

31 

74 

20 

0 

(140) 

48 

39 

13 

455 

11 D-vcry poor 

35 

29 

36 

79 

10 

11 

( 38) 

44 

31 

25 

108 

12 Primary 

28 

40 

32 

75 

20 

5 

(170) 

45 

io 

15 

001 

13 Secondary 

42 

12 

10 

70 

27 

3 

( 93) 

55 

39 

6 

221 

14 University 

39 

52 

9 

71 

27 

o 

(101) 

01 

37 

2 

256 

29 Leftist (tr) r 

37 

12 

21 





53 

39 

8 

318 

30 Bighlist (tl) d 

13 

48 

9 





55 

43 

2 

58 

31 All right 

33 

17 

20 





52 

40 

8 

402 

32 Don’t know 

28 

36 

30 





45 

20 

19 

240 





25 Upper class 



GO 

30 

4 

44 





26 Middle class 



55 

40 

5 

585 





27 \\ orking class 



45 

38 

17 

449 





28 Don't know 



_ 

— 


__ 





36 Can (Q.la) 



50 

47 

3 

288 





37 Cannot 



59 

38 

3 

484 





38 Don’t know 



37 

29 

34 

256 





39 Possible (Q 3a) 


52 

41 

7 

326 





40 Impossible 



53 

38 

9 

631 





41 Don’t know 



38 

35 

27 

121 





45 Agree (Q.4) 



53 

40 

7 

007 





46 Disagree 



52 

43 

5 

299 





47 Don't 

i know 



41 

28 

31 

172 


“People belonging to the lower classes —especially women—did not understand fully the meaning of Q.la 
and 2. But even intellectuals were puexled 

b Sample m Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered “Can" to Q.la. Percentages on Q lb total 
100% of this sample. 

0 “tr"**too right. 


«* “tl” =* too loft. 
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ITALY B 



QUESTION 

(A) (B) 

Pos- Not 

aible pos¬ 
sible 

3a 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 3b 
(If Po*stbl<) Likely? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Like- Un- Don't 

1\ likely know 

QUESTION 4 

W orld government? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Agree Dis- Don’t 

agree know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

30 

59 

11 

23 

45 

32 

56 

28 

16 

I .078 

2 Men 

32 

60 

8 

25 

43 

32 

59 

32 

9 

558 

3 Women 

29 

5C 

15 

20 

48 

32 

53 

24 

23 

520 

4 21-29 

29 

61 

10 

20 

51 

29 

57 

27 

16 

275 

5 30-49 

30 

58 

12 

23 

45 

32 

54 

30 

16 

521 

6 50-05 

31 

55 

14 

22 

41 

37 

62 

23 

15 

231 

7 Over 05 

31 

67 

2 

35 

37 

28 

65 

27 

18 

5! 

8 A wealthy 

31 

59 

10 

26 

51 

23 

73 

20 

7 

77 

9 B average 

29 

62 

9 

21 

49 

30 

56 

33 

11 

438 

10 C below nv. 

33 

55 

12 

26 

42 

32 

55 

25 

20 

455 

11 D-verv poor 

27 

58 

15 

17 

42 

41 

52 

25 

23 

108 

12 Primary 

30 

56 

14 

22 

41 

37 

55 

24 

21 

001 

13 Secondary 

31 

63 

6 

25 

49 

26 

57 

31 

9 

221 

14 University 

30 

60 

10 

21 

52 

27 

59 

30 

11 

250 

29 Leftist (tr) 

31 

64 

5 




57 

31 

12 

318 

30 Rightist (tl) 

28 

09 

3 




59 

38 

3 

58 

31 All right 

33 

55 

12 




61 

20 

13 

102 

32 Don't know 

23 

56 

21 




45 

24 

31 

240 

33 Sec. (12 -10) 

27 

61 

12 




61 

33 

6 

81 

34 Medium (9-5) 

30 

58 

12 




56 

28 

16 

605 

35 Inset* (4-0) 

31 

59 

10 




86 

26 

18 

389 

36 Can (Q.la) 

38 

53 

9 

29 

47 

24 

61 

29 

10 

361 

37 Can’t change 

25 

68 

7 

19 

47 

34 

56 

33 

11 

464 

38 Don't know 

28 

49 

23 

20 

40 

40 

51 

16 

33 

250 

42 likely (Q.3b) 

92 

6 

2 







244 

43 Unlikely 

16 

79 

5 







489 

44 Don’t know 

7 

67 

26 







315 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

39 

51 

10 







607 

46 Disagree 

17 

76 

7 







299 

47 Don’t know 

22 

53 

25 
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39 Possible (Q 3a) 


73 

15 

12 

326 





40 Impossible 


49 

30 

16 

631 





41 Don't know 


48 

16 

36 

121 
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ITAIY C 


QUESTION 5 QUESTION On QUESTION Ob SAMPLE 

Postwar exportation? Jobaccurit> ?» Able to plan? 



(A) 

(B) 

((') 

< r >) 

(A) 

(B) 

«-) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

<o 



Better 

% 

c 

is 

I B 
< s 

*|g 

O M 

Qj 

O 

% 

? ® 
£ 6 
< 8 

’g 1 

Q £ 

Yes 

I 

I No 

1 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

40 

23 

30 

5 

20 

20 

48 

12 

25 

51 

24 

1 .078 

2 Men 

40 

25 

20 

3 

20 

21 

48 

11 

27 

52 

21 

558 

3 Women 

31 

20 

33 

7 

20 

18 

48 

14 

24 

50 

20 

520 

4 21-29 

39 

25 

30 

0 

18 

20 

48 

14 

24 

49 

27 

275 

5 30-49 

40 

28 

29 

3 

22 

20 

47 

11 

27 

54 

19 

521 

6 50 G5 

42 

22 

30 

0 

19 

18 

49 

14 

25 

40 

19 

231 

7 Over 05 

45 

20 

29 

5 

H 

20 

51 

9 

20 

55 

25 

51 

8 A-wealthy 

20 

30 

31 

7 

42 

8 

31 

19 

40 

27 

27 

77 

9 B average 

30 

23 

30 

5 

25 

1 1 

51 

13 

33 

43 

24 

438 

10 O-below av. 

12 

27 

25 

G 

15 

23 

52 

10 

18 

58 

21 

455 

11 D-verypoor 

57 

19 

19 

5 

7 

53 

31 

9 

10 

71 

19 

108 

12 Primary 

43 

25 

20 

0 

15 

25 

48 

12 

19 

57 

24 

001 

13 Secondary 

41 

23 

32 

4 

27 

15 

50 

8 

33 

47 

20 

221 

14 University 

32 

29 

30 

3 

27 

12 

47 

14 

33 

41 

26 

260 

15 ProfcsH. 

21 

29 

42 

8 

34 

8 

60 

8 

40 

50 

4 

24 

16 Buh. owners 

38 

28 

30 

3 

39 

6 

44 

12 

44 

33 

23 

39 

17 Ind. workers 

37 

33 

25 

5 

18 

18 

51 

13 

25 

55 

20 

49 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

29 

35 

29 

7 

18 

24 

53 

6 

35 

53 

12 

17 

19 Clerks 

37 

31 

29 

3 

31 

8 

51 

10 

29 

57 

14 

51 

20 Mail. wkrs. 

52 

27 

18 

3 

15 

31 

40 

8 

14 

71 

15 

185 

21 Farm wkrs. 

54 

24 

16 

0 

6 

40 

41 

7 

11 

07 

22 

70 

22 Farm owners 1 ' 

37 

20 

36 

7 

22 

12 

50 

10 

40 

33 

27 

193 

23 Housewives 

35 

26 

34 

5 

21 

16 

51 

12 

24 

50 

20 

294 

24 Retired, Ind.° 

10 

25 

29 

6 

18 

19 

44 

19 

20 

45 

35 

156 


*Q.0a puzzled most respondents, who found it difficult to make comparison*. However, the contrast be¬ 
tween the upper and lower social classes is striking. 

b There is in our country a very important class of rural workers, the "mezzadri," a kind of sharecropper, 
who in general arc much better off than farm hands. We usually classify them with farm owners, and do so 
also in this survey. 

«Thc sample is representative with regard to sex, age, geographic distribution, and occupation. The “Re¬ 
tired, independent" occupational group (1. 24) appears oversampled, as several housewives were included in 
that class. 


ITALY D 


QUESTION 

7 





QUESTION 8 


SAMPLE 

Satisfaction? 



Security Scores 

Best opport unityT» 



(A) (B) 

<C) 

(D) 

(A) 

<B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 




g 

o 








% 


£ 

£ 

2 

5 


| 

i 



Very 

All ri 

1 

O 

i 

’i 

A 

Italy 

s 

< 

*< 

CD 

Swill 



1 Total 

ft 

45 

46 

4 

8 

56 

36 

36 

27 

8 

5 

1,078 

2 Men 

5 

43 

49 

3 

8 

66 

36 

82 

29 

11 

5 

568 

3 Women 

5 

47 

43 

5 

8 

56 

36 

41 

26 

6 

4 

620 





ITALY D continued 


Satisfaction? 


Security Scores 

Best opportunity?* 


Sample 

(A) (B) (C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



1 

o 








Very 

All right 

Dissat. 

js 

-u 

§ 

Q 

e* 

6 

& 

Med. 9-5 

Ins. 4-0 

Italy 

1 

S. Amer.< 

Swits. 



4 21-29 

5 

47 

44 

4 

7 56 

37 

31 

32 

7 

6 

275 

5 30-49 

5 

45 

48 

2 

9 54 

37 

36 

28 

8 

4 

521 

6 50-65 

5 

44 

44 

7 

6 62 

32 

40 

24 

9 

6 

231 

7 Over 65 

8 

41 

47 

4 

8 53 

39 

51 

18 

6 

4 

51 

8 A-wealtliy 

18 

57 

22 

3 

14 64 

22 

41 

28 

13 

5 

77 

9 B-average 

5 

54 

37 

4 

12 63 

25 

42 

27 

6 

7 

438 

10 C-belowav. 

3 

42 

61 

4 

1 54 

42 

32 

29 

9 

3 

455 

11 D-verypoor 

3 

16 

79 

2 

2 33 

65 

31 

23 

8 

5 

108 

12 Primary 

4 

42 

49 

5 

5 54 

41 





601 

13 Secondary 

6 

47 

44 

3 

12 60 

28 





221 

14 University 

6 

50 

40 

4 

11 59 

30 





256 

15 Profess. 

8 

38 

46 

8 







24 

16 Bus. owners 

3 

64 

31 

2 







39 

17 Ind. workors 

10 

41 

43 

6 







49 

18 Sal.-mangra. 

— 

59 

35 

6 







17 

19 Clerks 

4 

39 

55 

2 







51 

20 Man. wkrs. 

3 

30 

64 

3 







185 

21 Farm wkrs. 

— 

34 

63 

3 







70 

22 Farm owners d 

9 

57 

32 

2 







193 

23 Housewives 

5 

47 

43 

5 







294 

24 Retired, Ind. d 

5 

47 

42 

0 







156 






25 Upper class 


48 

25 

11 

2 

44 






26 Middle class 


39 

28 

7 

0 

585 






27 Working class 


32 

27 

9 

3 

440 






28 Don't know 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Total* (Q.8) 


% 



29 Leftist (tr) 


29 

26 

8 

5 

318 






30 Rightist (tl) 


45 

16 

12 

9 

58 

Italy 


36 



31 All right 


42 

30 

8 

4 

462 

America 


1 17 



32 Don't know 


36 

26 

8 

5 

240 

North America 


l io 










(of which U. S.) 

(8.2) 









South America 


8 










(of which Argentina] 

1 (4.6) 









Switzerland 


5 










France 


2 










Russia 


2 










Great Britain 


1 










South Africa 


l 










Sweden 


1 










Other countries 


4 










No reply 


13 












100 











• We think that both “America” and “North America” on Q.8 moan to most people the U. S. A., therefore 
the table can be abridged as follows: 


% 

Italy.36 

U.8.A. 27 

South America. 8 

European countries. 11 

Other and no answer. 18 


100 

t Includes all respondents who said “America ” “North America,” or “United States.” 
• Includes respondents who named a specific South Amerioan country. 
d See notes b and o, Table C above. 
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ITALY E 


QUESTION 9 QUESTION 10a QUESTION I Ob* SAMPLE 

Social class? Own doss abroad?* Others at home? 



(A) 

Mid¬ 

dle 

(B) 

Work¬ 

ing 

<C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Yes 

(B) 

No 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Yes 

(B) 

No 

<o 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

54 

42 

4 

— 

41 

27 

32 

50 

26 

24 

1.078 

2 Men 

50 

47 

3 

_ 

47 

27 

26 

58 

21 

21 

558 

3 Women 

59 

36 

5 

— 

35 

27 

38 

48 

24 

28 

520 

4 21-29 

52 

44 

4 

_ 

47 

23 

30 

53 

23 

24 

275 

5 30 *49 

52 

44 

4 

— 

39 

28 

33 

49 

27 

21 

521 

6 50-65 

61 

37 

2 

— 

41 

27 

32 

45 

27 

28 

231 

7 Over 65 

57 

31 

12 

— 

39 

29 

32 

55 

24 

21 

51 

8 A-wealthy 

68 

1 

31 

_ 

47 

22 

31 

73 

12 

15 

77 

9 li-average 

89 

7 

4 

— 

45 

21 

31 

57 

21 

22 

438 

10 C-belowav. 

31 

69 

— 

— 

38 

30 

32 

43 

30 

27 

155 

li D-verj poor 

4 

96 

— 

— 

31 

29 

37 

29 

41 

30 

108 

12 Primary 

35 

61 

1 

_ 

33 

30 

37 

37 

33 

30 

601 

13 Secondary 

73 

21 

3 


47 

21 

32 

61 

20 

19 

221 

14 University 

84 

1 

12 

— 

56 

22 

22 

09 

15 

10 

250 

15 Profess. 

67 

_ 

33 

_ 

71 

21 

8 

84 

12 

4 

21 

16 Bus. owners 

82 

8 

10 

— 

49 

20 

31 

07 

15 

18 

39 

17 Ind. workers 

47 

53 

— 

— 

37 

31 

32 

37 

24 

39 

49 

18 Sal.-manprs. 

88 

12 

— 

— 

65 

18 

17 

71 

17 

12 

17 

19 Clerks 

78 

22 

— 

— 

53 

20 

27 

57 

25 

18 

51 

20 Man. wkrs. 

11 

88 

1 

— 

42 

29 

29 

43 

31 

23 

185 

21 Farm wkrs. b 

9 

91 

— 

— 

30 

40 

30 

30 

37 

33 

70 

22 Farm owners 

02 

34 

4 

— 

45 

22 

33 

50 

20 

24 

193 

23 Housewives 

l>6 

30 

4 

— 

31 

26 

40 

50 

23 

27 

294 

24 Retired. Ind. b 76 

17 

7 

— 

45 

29 

20 

54 

22 

24 

156 

25 Upper class 





59 

23 

18 

64 

16 

20 

44 

26 Middle class 





43 

25 

32 

59 

21 

20 

585 

27 Working class 





38 

29 

33 

37 

33 

30 

419 

28 Don’t know 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

73 

16 

11 

— 







81 

34 Med. (9-5) 

59 

30 

5 

— 







605 

35 Insec. (4-0) 

42 

56 

2 

— 







389 


QUESTION 10c SAMPLE 

More in common? 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 

Abroad Italy Don’t Not 

know asked 

™ ® 24 11 50 1.07K 

• The meaning of Q.10 was not clear to all respondents. Practically all rntei viewers repoited that for the 
prevailing educational level such questions are too difficult. 
b See notes b and o. Tabic C abovo. 
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ITALY F 



QUESTION 11 

Most friendly? 

(A) <B) <C) 

Amer Fr Swiss 

<D) 

Russ 

QUESTION 12 
licast friendly ? 

(A) ( 11 ) (C) 

Rums Gcr Brit 

0 » 

Yugos 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

54 

7 

7 

5 

4i 

16 

14 

8 


1,078 

2 Men 

52 

8 

0 

7 

41 

14 

17 

9 


558 

3 Women 

57 

6 

7 

3 

46 

18 

12 

7 


520 

4 21-29 

53 

5 

6 

7 

39 

18 

14 

9 


275 

5 30 49 

56 

8 

5 

5 

16 

14 

16 

8 


621 

6 50-65 

48 

10 

10 

5 

40 

19 

12 

10 


231 

7 Over 6 r > 

61 

6 

4 

2 

57 

12 

6 

4 


01 

8 A-wealthy 

61 

5 

9 

1 

58 

12 

9 

13 


77 

9 R-average 

56 

8 

8 

1 

51 

16 

15 

9 


438 

10 C below av. 

52 

6 

6 

9 

37 

17 

14 

7 


455 

11 D very poor 

49 

8 

2 

13 

32 

16 

16 

3 


108 

25 Upper cIubr 

55 

11 

9 

_ 

43 

27 

7 

9 


44 

26 Middle clans 

58 

8 

9 

1 

51 

11 

14 

10 


585 

27 W orking clans 

50 

8 

4 

12 

34 

18 

16 

6 


449 

28 Don't know 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

29 Leftist (tr) 

40 

13 

5 

18 

30 

10 

25 

7 


318 

30 Rightist (tl) 

47 

5 

7 

2 

59 

o 

12 

21 


58 

31 All right 

63 

8 

9 

— 

52 

15 

11 

8 


462 

32 Don’t know 

37 

3 

8 

1 

43 

19 

7 

7 


240 

Totals (Q 11) 



% 


Total « (Q. 12 ) 



% 


Americans 



54 


Russians 



44 


French 



7 


C lor mans 



16 


Swiss 



7 


British 




14 


Russians 



5 


Yugoslavians 



8 


Germans 



4 


Americans 



3 


British 



3 


French 




3 


Others 



10 


Others 




4 


All 



— 


AH 




1 


No people 



18 


No people 



3 


No answer 



15 


No answer 



10 





103* 






106» 


* Some respondents gave more than one answer. 


ITALY ©* 


QUESTION 14 

Present government? 



SAMPLE 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don’t 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

80 

5 

43 

22 

1,078 

2 Men 

36 

6 

42 

16 

558 

3 Women 

22 

5 

44 

29 

620 

4 21-20 

30 

6 

38 

26 

275 

5 30-49 

30 

5 

44 

21 

521 

6 50-85 

29 

5 

46 

20 

231 

7 Over 65 

22 

12 

45 

21 

51 
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ITALY O' continued 



I‘resent 

(A) 

Too 

right 

government? 

(B> 

Too 

left 

(C) 

All 

right 

<D) 

Don’t 

know 

Sample 

8 \-wealth\ 

13 

11 

60 

13 

77 

9 U average 

22 

8 

51 

19 

438 

10 C-bclow av 

37 

*> 

38 

23 

455 

11 I) \ei\ poor 

n 

2 

19 

38 

108 

12 Primary 

.M 

2 

39 

28 

601 

18 Secondary 

28 

7 

r >2 

13 

221 

14 University 

27 

11 

45 

17 

250 


» Results of Q 13 are tabula!otJ on p 17. 




MEXICO 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in Mexico 

ENCUESTA DE LA OPINION PUBLICA — JB&A, Mexico — M-60-122 


11-48 
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C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

Only adults living in cities of 10,000 or more population were inter¬ 
viewed. Cities of this size account for approximately one-fourth of Mexico's 
inhabitants. Small villages and rural areas were not covered because of lack 
of communication facilities. All interviewing was done during December, 
1948, and January, 1949. 

Interviews were conducted in the following twenty-three cities in which 
we had personally trained field reporters: 

Number of Est. 7.947' 
Interviews Population 


Celaya, Guanajuato . 37 27,845 

Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz . 5 15,620 

Durango, Durango . 44 42,387 

Guadalajara, Jalisco . 97 273,368 

Guanajuato, Guanajuato . 32 28,768 

Iguala, Guerrero . 4 15,322 

Jala pa, Veracruz . 20 44,937 

La l\\z, Baja California . 5 12,754 

Merida, Yucatan . 31 111,503 

Mexico, D.F. tt . 473 2,003,563 

Monteriey, Nuevo Leon. 104 241,957 

Morelia, Michoaean . 21 52,606 

Nogales, Sonora . 8 17,681 

Oaxaca, Oaxaca . 18 33,184 

Orizaba, Veracruz . 17 54,473 

Puebla, Puebla . 45 156,687 

Querelaio, Querotaro . 57 39,526 

San Francisco del Oro, Chihuahua. 5 13,123 

Tampico, Taniatilipas . 37 103,127 

Topic, Nayarit . 13 21,455 

Torreon, Coahuila . 45 97,080 

Tuxtla Gutierrez, Chiapas . 9 38,322 

Veracruz, Veracruz . 18 81,535 


Total . 1,125 3,506,823 


a For purposes of this survey, s\ c combined with Mexico, D.F., the suburbs listed in the census as 
At/capo 2 alco, Coyoacan, Gustavo Madero. and Villa Obiegon. 


These 1,125 interviews were pre-con trolled so as to represent correct pro¬ 
portions of the adult population by sex, age, and socio-economic levels. As¬ 
signments were made by age groups for men and women separately, and 
by socio-economic level for both sexes together. The sample was then 
weighted to conform with distribution of the population in various size 
cities as shown by the 1947 estimates of the Mexican census. 

[All figures in the tables are based upon the weighted samples, and the 
samples therein are based upon the weighted total of 1,752.] 

The quotas used to pre-control the 1,125 interviews were based upon 
population characteristics as determined in a previously conducted inde¬ 
pendent market survey. A system of area or probability sampling, in which 
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more than 5,000 interviews were collected, was followed in the market 
study. The weighting was done to balance the sample as follows: 

Basic Weighted 1947 Census 
Interviews Sample Estimates 

1,125 1,752 5,494,197* 

7 % % 

21.1 31.4 31.5 

11.7 16.0 15.9 

25.2 16.1 16.1 

42.0 36.5 36.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

“ Total population of all cities of 10,000 or more population, a* of 1047. estimated by the Mcxil.iii 
census. 


Distributions of the basic and weighted samples by sex, age, and socio¬ 
economic levels are as follows: 

Basic Weighted 
Interviews Sample 


Total . M25 1,752 

Sex 7 % 

Men . 43.9 42.9 

Women . 56.1 57.1 

Socio-Economic % % 

Well-to-do (AV+) . 2.2 1.9 

Middle class (AV) . 8.5 8.4 

Working class (AV—). 38.8 38.8 

Very poor (Group D) . 50.5 50.9 


100.0 100.0 

Age: Note that the questionnaire groups ages slightly differently from the table below. 
However, interviewers were also instructed to report their estimate of the age of each 
respondent individually. These individual estimates were used in the tabulation of the 
age groups shown here: 

Men % % 

34.2 34.8 

47.8 47.5 

15.8 15.3 

1.6 1.9 

.6 .5 

100.0 100.0 

% % 

33.4 33.0 

44.8 44.4 

18.7 19.0 

2.5 2.9 

.6 .7 


Women 

20 to 29 . 

30 to 49 . 

50 to 65. 

66 & over. 

Undetermined . 


20 to 29 ... 
30 to 49 ... 
50 to 65 
66 & over .., 
Undetermined 


Total number. 

Cities 10,000 to 50,000 . 
Cities 50,000 to 100,000 
Cities 100,000 to 500,000 
Cities 500,000 or over .. 


100.0 


100.0 
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The sample upon which the tabulations for other background factors 
are based may be broken down as follows: 

By Age Croups % 

20 to 29 . 33.8 

30 to 49. 45.7 

50 to 65. 17.4 

66 and over. 2.5 

Undetermined . .6 

100.0 

By Education % 

Primary . 58.3 

Secondary . 17.4 

College . 10.2 

No schooling . 9.3 

Undetermined . 4.8 

100.0 

By Occupations % 

Professional workers . 6.0 

Owners ol businesses, &: large or medium shops. 3.0 

Workers on own account, owners of small shops. 19.3 

Salaried—managerial and top-grade clerical workers. 1.3 

Other clerical workers, shop assistants, jx^rsimal service including catering. 17.3 

Manual workers. 21.6 

Farm workers, fishermen, gardeners. .5 

Farm owners . .4 

Housewives . 26.1 

Retired, students, miscellaneous others. 3.5 

Undetermined . 1.0 

100.0 

By Automobile Ownership % 

Family has passenger automobile. 11.3 

Family does not have passenger automobile. 87.0 

Undetermined . 1.7 

100.0 

By Telephone Ownership % 

Family has telephone in home. 16.2 

Family does not have telephone in home. 80.8 

Undetermined . 3.0 

100.0 

By Radio Ownership % 

Family has radio in home . 65.6 

Family does not have radio in home. 33.9 

Undetermined . .5 


100.0 
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By Home Ownership % 

Family owns (or is buying) its home. 29.3 

Family lives in rented house. 69.4 

Undetermined . 1.3 


100.0 


By Use of Servants in Home % 

Family has servants in home .. 30.8 

Family does not have servants in home. 68.2 

Undetermined . 1.0 

100.0 

Total cases in weighted sample. 1,752 


A staff of forty-three interviewers, mostly women, was used in this survey. 
They received their assignments and instructions by mail. However, each 
of the interviewers had obtained previous experience interviewing in 
market and opinion surveys. Each was personally trained, during the sum¬ 
mer of 1948, in connection with market studies in which he participated. 

To open the interview, we decided to add Q.O—“During the next six 
months, do you think the cost of living will go up, go down, or stay about 
the same as now?” Our pre-testing indicated that interviewers could better 
establish rapport with respondents by using this question than by starting 
with Q.l. 

D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

Percentages in cols. (A), (B), and (C) of Q.lb total the percentage of 
respondents replying “Can” to Q.la. 

All percentages were given to the nearest tenth of a percent by the sur¬ 
vey agency. These have been rounded off in the tables so as to equal 1003?, 
which conformed with the practices of other survey agencies. 

The samples given here are the weighted samples. In the text, “signifi¬ 
cance” has been computed on the basis of 64.23? of the number of cases 
given in the “Sample” column. (64.2% of weighted samples gives the actual 
sample, 1,125.) This is a close enough approximation for the purpose. For 
the details of the weighting scheme, see above. 

The “Primary” group (1. 12) in the tables includes those with no educa¬ 
tion, who comprise approximately 9% of the total population, or 14% of the 
“Primary” group. 

On Q.3b only those replying “Possible” to Q.3a were tabulated. These 
percentages are not comparable to other surveys. Cross tabulations with 
other questions (11. 42, 43, and 44) are omitted. 

The “About the same” check box on Q.6a was omitted from the Mexican 
questionnaire. This affects the Security Score and the “security index” to 
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a small extent. Method of computing Security Score explained on p. 123. 

The word “foreign” was left out of both Q.ll and 12, with the result that 
“Mexicans” polled 28% on Q.ll. The figures for the other peoples were 
consequently reduced, so are not strictly comparable to those of other 
countries. 

It has been noted in the breakdown of the sample above that age, 
education, and occupation for certain respondents were not filled in by the 
interviewers. Questionnaires lacking a datum were omitted from that par¬ 
ticular cross-tabulation. Hence the weighted samples for age groups total 
1,741, education 1,668, and occupation 1,734—instead of 1,752. 
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E. Tables 

MEXICO A 


QUESTION la QUESTION lb QUESTION 2 WEIGHTED 

Change human nature? (If Can) Likely 7 s National character? 1 * SAMPLE 1 * 



(A) 

Can 

(B) 

Can¬ 

not 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Like¬ 

ly 

(B) 

Un¬ 

likely 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Horn 

m us 

(B) 

Way 

brought 

up 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

32 

55 

13 

20 

4 

2 

28 

64 

8 

1 ~752~ 

2 Men 

38 

52 

10 

32 

5 

2 

28 

65 

7 

752 

3 Women 

27 

57 

16 

22 

3 

o 

28 

64 

8 

1 .000 

4 21-2© 

33 

56 

11 

29 

2 

2 

26 

70 

4 

592 

5 30-49 

31 

55 

14 

24 

4 

2 

31 

60 

9 

801 

6 50-65 

81 

54 

15 

26 

4 

1 

24 

06 

10 

305 

7 Over 65 

40 

39 

21 

23 

12 

5 

23 

08 

9 

43 

8 A-wealthy 

59 

41 

_ 

53 

6 

— 

23 

68 

9 

31 

9 B-average 

37 

54 

9 

30 

5 

2 

25 

08 

7 

147 

10 C-below av. 

38 

54 

8 

30 

5 

3 

31 

05 

4 

680 

11 D-very poor 

26 

50 

18 

22 

3 

2 

27 

63 

10 

891 

12 Primary* 

26 

58 

16 

22 

3 

2 

27 

05 

8 

1 ,185 

13 Secondary 

44 

49 

7 

34 

7 

2 

33 

04 

3 

304 

14 University 

37 

40 

3 

49 

0 

2 

21 

70 

9 

179 

29 Leftist (tr) d 

33 

50 

11 




27 

03 

10 

305 

30 Rightist (tl)® 

36 

50 

8 




26 

70 

4 

403 

31 All right 

35 

50 

15 




25 

68 

7 

489 

32 Don’t know 

25 

57 

18 




33 

58 

9 

495 





25 Upper class 


31 

64 

5 

39 





26 Middle class 


30 

64 

6 

789 





27 Working class 


26 

65 

9 

888 





28 Don’t know 


36 

58 

6 

36 





36 Can (Q.la) 


24 

74 

4 

561 





37 Cannot 



30 

64 

0 

959 





38 Don’t know 


30 

49 

21 

232 





39 Possible (Q.3u) 


26 

71 

3 

323 





40 Impossible 


28 

05 

7 

1,295 





41 Don't know 


34 

40 

26 

134 





45 Agree (Q.4) 


29 

07 

4 

327 





46 Disagree 


27 

60 

7 

1,271 





47 Don’t know 


36 

44 

20 

154 


• Percentages in cola. (A), (B), and (C) of Q.lb total the percentage of respondents replying “Can” to Q.la. 
b The samples given here are the weighted samples. In the text, "significance” has been computed on the 

basis of 64.2% of the number of cases given in the "Sample” col. (64.2% of weighted sample gives the aetual 
sample, 1,125.) This is a close enough approximation for the purpose. 

"The “Primary” group (1. 12) in the tables includes those with no education, who comprise approximately 
0% of the total population, or 14% of the “Primary” group, 
d «*tr” — too right. 

• “tl” — too left. 
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MEXICO B 



QUESTION 3a 
lave in peace? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Pos- Not Don’t 

sible pos- know 

Bible 

QUESTION 3b 
(If Potnhl* ) Likel> ?“ 
(A) (11) (C) 

Like- Un- Don’t 

ly likel\ know 

QUESTION 4 VU 

W orld go\ eminent 
(A) (B> (C) 

Agree Dis- Don’t 

agree know 

MOIITE1) 

S4MPLE b 

1 Total 

18 

74 

8 

10 

5 

3 

19 

72 

9 

I ,7.»2 

2 Men 

21 

73 

6 

13 

C> 

2 

18 

74 

8 

752 

3 Women 

17 

74 

9 

9 

5 

3 

19 

71 

10 

1,000 

4 21 29 

17 

77 

6 

9 

6 

2 

19 

71 

7 

592 

5 30 49 

19 

72 

9 

11 

IJ 

3 

21 

70 

9 

801 

6 50 05 

19 

72 

9 

12 

5 

o 

14 

73 

13 

305 

7 Over 65 

19 

67 

14 

9 

7 

2 

12 

79 

9 

43 

8 A—wealthy 

41 

56 

— 

29 

15 

— 

18 

82 

— 

34 

9 11 average 

17 

76 

7 

8 

7 

3 

21 

70 

G 

147 

10 C below av. 

23 

72 

6 

13 

7 

3 

20 

74 

6 

680 

11 I)- ver> poor 

15 

75 

10 

8 

4 

2 

J 7 

71 

12 

891 

12 Piimar\° 

16 

75 

9 

10 

_ 

— 

16 

71 

10 

1 ,185 

13 Secondary 

J» 

78 

3 

9 

8 

3 

22 

74 

1 1 

301 

14 University 

33 

66 

1 

10 

2 

6 

19 

78 

3 

179 

29 Ivcftisi (tr) 

20 

77 

3 




16 

77 

7 

365 

30 Rightist (tl) 

17 

78 

5 




20 

76 

4 

403 

31 All right 

20 

72 

8 




21 

70 

io 

489 

32 Don t know 

17 

70 

13 




18 

69 

13 

495 

33 Sec (12—I0) d 

29 

61 

7 




21 

73 

6 

238 

34 Medium (9-6) 

19 

76 

6 




22 

70 

8 

871 

35 Insec. (4 0) 

14 

77 

9 




14 

76 

10 

643 

36 Can (Q la) 

31 

63 

4 




23 

71 

6 

561 

37 Can’t change 

12 

81 

7 




17 

77 

6 

959 

38 Don’t know 

8 

71 

21 




15 

60 

25 

232 

42 Likeh (Q.3b)» 











43 Unlikely 











44 Don't know 











45 Agree (Q 4) 

30 

61 

6 







327 

46 Disagree 

16 

79 

5 







1 ,271 

47 Don’t know 

11 

56 

30 







154 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


30 

63 

7 

323 





40 Impossible 


16 

77 

7 

I ,295 





41 Don’t know 


15 

51 

31 

134 


■On Q 31> only those replying "Possible" to Q 3a wore tabulated. These peicentageis are not conipamble- 
to ofhei mirvo\H. (Vors tabulations with other micstions HI. 12. 43. and 44) are omitted. 


4 The "About the same" cheek box on Q.Oa was omitted from the Mexican quchtionnane. This nfTocts the 
Security Score and the "security index" to a small extent Method of computing Security Score explained 
on p 123. 
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MEXICO C 


QUESTION 5 QUESTION 6a QUESTION 6b WEIGHTED 

Postwar expectation? Job security?* Able to plan? SAMPLE b 



Better > 

Worse § 

(C) 

!| 

(D) 

ii 

More > 

(B) 

J 

(C) 

II 

Don’t “0 
know w 

(A) 

2 

(B) 

o 

S? 

Don't o 
know w 


1 Total 

41 

33 

24 

2 

54 

36 


10 

54 

31 

15 

1,752 

2 Mon 

40 

34 

26 

1 

66 

36 


9 

57 

30 

13 

752 

3 Women 

41 

34 

23 

2 

53 

36 


11 

51 

32 

17 

1,000 

4 21-29 

41 

31 

27 

1 

62 

27 


11 

65 

24 

11 

592 

5 30-49 

42 

31 

23 

1 

52 

38 


10 

49 

35 

16 

801 

6 60-66 

36 

36 

26 

2 

48 

41 


11 

48 

30 

22 

305 

7 Over 65 

49 

39 

7 

5 

23 

68 


9 

23 

49 

28 

43 

8 A-wealthy 

23 

24 

53 

_ 

77 

23 


— 

85 

15 

_ 

34 

9 R-avcrage 

52 

22 

25 

1 

68 

22 


10 

69 

16 

15 

147 

10 C-below av. 

43 

32 

24 

1 

63 

20 


8 

59 

30 

11 

680 

11 D-verypoor 

38 

37 

23 

2 

44 

44 


12 

45 

35 

20 

891 

12 Primary* 

42 

36 

21 

1 

48 

41 


11 

48 

34 

18 

1,185 

13 Secondary 

39 

29 

31 

1 

66 

27 


7 

65 

28 

7 

304 

14 University 

43 

27 

29 

1 

77 

15 


8 

79 

15 

6 

179 

15 Profess. 

41 

31 

28 

— 

80 

14 


6 

70 

22 

2 

106 

16 Bus. owners 

35 

52 

13 

— 

59 

31 


10 

62 

21 

17 

52 

17 Ind. workers 

43 

33 

21 

3 

50 

42 


8 

56 

29 

15 

338 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

52 

22 

17 

9 

74 

26 


— 

78 

13 

9 

23 

19 Clerks 

34 

35 

31 

— 

62 

30 


8 

62 

29 

9 

303 

20 Man wkrs. 

37 

36 

25 

2 

46 

39 


15 

43 

38 

19 

379 

21 Farm wkrs. 

38 

37 

25 

— 

38 

25 


37 

— 

75 

25 

8 

22 Farm owners 

14 

43 

43 

— 

100 

— 


— 

72 

14 

14 

7 

23 Housewives 

46 

32 

21 

1 

53 

38 


9 

50 

34 

16 

457 

24 Retired, Ind. 

47 

25 

28 

— 

41 

26 


33 

44 

13 

43 

01 


* The “About the same’’ cheek box on Q.Ba was omitted from the Mexican questionnaire. This affects the 
Security Score and the “security index” to a small extent. Method of computing Security Score explained 
on p. 123. 

b See note b, Table A above. 

• See note c, Table A above. 


MEXICO D 


QUESTION 7 
Satisfaction? 


QUESTION 8 WEIGHTED 
Security Soores* Best opportunity? SAMPLE 1 * 



(A) 

Very 

(B) 

All 

right 

(C) 

Dis- 

sat. 

(E» 

Don't 

know 

(A) 

Sec. 

12-10 

(B) 

Med. 

9-5 

(C) 

Ins. 

4-0 

(A) 

Mex. 

(B) 

U.S.A. 

(C) 

Arg. 


1 Total 

20 

18 

61 

1 

13 

50 

37 

45 

31 

8 

1,752 

3 Men 

19 

18 

62 

1 

14 

50 

36 

44 

88 

4 

752 

3 Women 

20 

19 

60 

1 

13 

50 

87 

47 

30 

1 

1,000 

4 21-29 

19 

22 

58 

1 

16 

56 

28 

48 

86 

8 

592 

5 80-49 

22 

16 

61 

1 

18 

47 

40 

48 

88 

2 

801 

6 50-65 

17 

18 

64 

1 

12 

48 

40 

53 

21 

4 

306 

7 Over 65 

14 

21 

61 

4 

7 

28 

65 

58 

16 

— 

43 
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Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) 

Very All 
right 

(C) 

Dis- 

sut. 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

Security Scores* 

(A) (B) (C) 

See. Med. Ins. 

12 10 9-5 4-0 

Best opport unity? 

(A) (B) lC) 

Mex. U.S.A. Arg. 

Weighted 

8arnple b 

8 A-wealthy 

27 

35 

38 

— 

41 

45 

15 

47 

24 

21 

34 

9 B-avorage 

24 

32 

44 

— 

23 

52 

25 

40 

30 

4 

147 

10 C-below av. 

23 

18 

58 

1 

15 

54 

31 

41 

41 

3 

680 

11 D-verypoor 

10 

17 

06 

1 

10 

47 

43 

50 

23 

1 

801 

12 Primary 0 

10 

15 

65 

1 

11 

47 

42 




1,185 

13 Secondary 

20 

24 

55 

1 

16 

56 

28 




301 

14 University 

24 

20 

47 

— 

27 

50 

17 




170 

15 Profess. 

24 

25 

50 

1 







106 

16 Bus. owners 

11 

31 

58 

— 







52 

17 Ind. workers 

10 

13 

67 

1 







338 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

4 

30 

57 

— 







23 

19 Clerks 

20 

10 

55 

3 







303 

20 Man. wkrs. 

15 

10 

65 

1 







379 

21 Farm wkrs. 

25 

— 

75 








8 

22 Farm owners 

20 

43 

28 

— 







7 

23 Housewives 

22 

20 

58 

— 







457 

24 Retired, Ind. 

15 

29 

56 

— 







61 




25 Upper clat>s 

57 

28 

5 

30 



26 Middle clasB 

42 

39 

4 

780 



27 Working class 

48 

25 

1 

888 



28 Don't know 

33 

22 

— 

36 

7'otala (Q.8) 

% 

29 Leftist (tr) 

45 

38 

4 

365 



30 Rightist (tl) 

44 

34 

2 

403 

Mexico 

45 

31 All right 

42 

34 

3 

480 

United States 

31 

32 Don’t know 

50 

22 

2 

495 

Argentina 

3 






Spain 

1 






All other countries 

3 






No answer 

17 







_100_ 

• Tho "About the same" cheek box on Q.Ga was omitted from the Mexican questionnaire. This affects the 
Security Score and tho "security index" to a small extent. Method of computing Security Score explained 
on p. 123. 

b See noto b, Table A above. 

• See note c, Table A abovo. 


MEXICO E* 


QITE8TION 9 QUESTION 10a QUESTION 10b WEIGHTED 

Social class? Own class abroad? Others at home? SAMPLE b 



(A) 

Mid¬ 

dle 

<B) 

Work¬ 

ing 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Yes 

(B) 

No 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Yes 

(B) 

No 

(C) 

Don't 

know* 


1 Total 

45 

51 

2 

2 

40 

37 

23 

56 

27 

17 

1,752 

2 Men 

42 

54 

3 

1 

47 

33 

20 

56 

20 

15 

752 

3 Women 

48 

48 

2 

2 

35 

39 

26 

56 

25 

19 

1,000 

4 21-20 

47 

49 

3 

1 

38 

40 

22 

56 

28 

16 

592 

5 30-49 

46 

50 

2 

2 

43 

32 

25 

57 

24 

10 

801 

6 50-65 

40 

52 

4 

4 

36 

40 

24 

52 

31 

17 

305 

7 Over 65 

30 

65 

— 

5 

33 

53 

14 

05 

21 

14 

43 
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How Nations See Each Other 


MEXICO E* continued 



Social 

(A) 

Mid¬ 

dle 

! class? 

(B) 

Work¬ 

ing 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

YeB No Don’t 

know 

Weighted 

Sample^ 

8 A-wealthy 

26 

6 

08 

— 

68 

6 

6 

04 

6 

_ 

34 

9 B-avorage 

70 

13 

10 

1 

61 

26 

13 

73 

18 

0 

147 

10 C-helowav. 

73 

26 

— 

1 

46 

36 

18 

65 

26 

10 

680 

11 D-very poor 

20 

77 

— 

3 

30 

40 

30 

45 

30 

25 

801 

12 Primary® 

34 

63 

1 

2 

31 

42 

27 

40 

30 

21 

1 .185 

13 Secondary 

70 

23 

6 

1 

55 

27 

18 

72 

21 

7 

304 

14 University 

80 

12 

7 

1 

73 

21 

0 

82 

14 

4 

170 

15 Profess. 

71) 

16 

4 

1 

OK 

18 

14 

76 

20 

4 

106 

16 Bus. owners 

60 

23 

17 

— 

63 

33 

1 

75 

10 

6 

52 

17 Ind. workers 

31) 

00 

— 

1 

31) 

41 

20 

5ft 

20 

16 

338 

18 S&l.-mangrs. 

60 

22 

0 

— 

78 

18 

4 

74 

22 

4 

23 

19 Clerks 

50 

40 

— 

1 

41 

39 

20 

56 

34 

10 

303 

20 Man. wkrs. 

25 

71 

2 

2 

20 

35 

30 

45 

24 

31 

370 

21 Farm wkrs. 

— 

63 

— 

37 

13 

... 

87 

25 

37 

38 

8 

22 Farm owners 

43 

14 

43 

— 

57 

43 

— 

71 

29 

— 

7 

23 Housewives 

51 

44 

2 

3 

36 

40 

24 

58 

25 

17 

457 

24 Retired, Ind. 

52 

38 

5 

5 

51 

30 

16 

61) 

16 

15 

61 

25 Upper class 





77 

18 

5 

00 

5 

5 

30 

26 Middle class 





49 

34 

17 

68 

22 

10 

789 

27 Working class 





31 

41 

28 

40 

32 

22 

888 

28 Don’t know 





22 

8 

70 

11 

11 

78 

36 

33 Sec. (10-12)* 

60 

35 

5 

— 







238 

34 Med. (’)-5) 

40 

27 

3 

1 







871 

35 Inaec. (4-0) 

34 

61 

1 

4 







643 


• Results of Q.lOc not available. 
b 8c© note b, Table A above. 

• See note e. Table A above. 

• See note d, Table B above. 

MEXICO F 


QUESTION 11 


QUESTION 12 



WEIGHTED 

Most friendly?* 


Ije&st friendly?* 



SAMPLE** 

(A) (B) 

(O) 

(A) (B) 

(C) 

(I>> 


Amer. Sp. 

Arg 

Hubs. Amer. 

China 

Jap. 



1 Total 

28 

10 

4 

24 

10 

10 

7 

1.752 

2 Men 

26 

9 

6 

28 

13 

8 

6 

752 

3 Women 

20 

12 

2 

21 

8 

11 

8 

1,000 

4 21-29 

30 

10 

5 

23 

13 

10 

7 

592 

5 30-49 

20 

10 

4 

25 

9 

10 

8 

801 

6 50-65 

24 

14 

2 

24 

7 

12 

6 

305 

7 Over 65 

21 

14 

2 

30 

5 

— 

2 

43 

8 A-wealthy 

32 

27 

6 

47 

G 

— 

— 

34 

9 B-average 

33 

8 

5 

34 

6 

3 

8 

147 

10 C-below av. 

34 

12 

5 

27 

10 

10 

7 

680 

11 D-very poor 

22 

9 

3 

10 

11 

11 

7 

891 

25 Upper claea 

28 

15 

5 

36 

13 

— 

5 

89 

26 Middle class 

33 

13 

5 

30 

9 

10 

7 

780 

27 Working class 

23 

8 

3 

19 

11 

10 

8 

888 

28 Don't know 

19 

— 

— 

6 

6 

11 

— 

86 
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MEXICO F continued 



Most friendly?* 

IA) (B) 

Amor. Sp. 

(O 

Arg. 

Least fnendl\?» 

(A) (B) 

Russ Amer. 

(O 

China 

(D) 

•hip 

Weighted 

Sample* 1 

29 leftist (tr) 

SI 

12 

0 

30 13 

12 

0 

36ft 

30 Rightist (tl) 

23 

13 

ft 

31 12 

0 

ft 

403 

31 All right 

27 

0 

3 

18 8 

13 

10 

480 

32 Don’t know 

20 

0 

2 

10 8 

0 

5 

40ft 

Total* (Q 11 > 



% 

Totals (Q 12) 



% 

(Mexicans)' 



28 

Russians 



24 

Americans 



28 

America ns 



It) 

Spanish 



10 

Chinese 



10 

Argentines 



4 

Japanese 



7 

Others 



14 

Others 



17 

No answer 



lb 

No answer 



32 




100 




100 


•The 'word “foreign" was left out of both Q 11 and 12, with the result that “Mexicans" polled 28 a J on Q.ll. 
The figures for the other peoples were consequently reduced, so are not strictly comparable to those of other 
countries. 


b See note b, Table A above. 


MEXICO G» 



QUESTION 14 

Present government? 

(A) (B) 

Too Too 

right left 

(C) 

All 

right 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

WEIGHTED 

SAMPLE* 1 

1 Total 

21 

23 

28 

28 

1,752 

2 Men 

25 

24 

30 

21 

752 

3 Women 

18 

22 

20 

34 

1,000 

4 21-20 

2ft 

27 

25 

23 

502 

S 30-40 

20 

20 

31 

20 

801 

6 ftO-Oft 

17 

22 

28 

33 

305 

7 Over 65 

10 

37 

23 

30 

43 

8 A—wealthy 

41 

18 

35 

C 

34 

9 11 average 

20 

33 

10 

25 

147 

10 C -below av. 

20 

24 

32 

24 

680 

11 D-vorj poor 

20 

21 

20 

33 

801 

12 Primarv® 

20 

23 

27 

30 

766 

13 Secondary 

10 

20 

30 

22 

304 

14 University 

31 

21 

32 

1G 

170 


• Results of Q.13 are not available. 
b See note b. Table A above. 

• See note c, Table A above. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in the Netherlands 








NEDERLANDS INSTITUUT VOOR OE PUBLIEKE OPINIE, AMSTERDAM HEf GALLUP-INSTITUUT 

NB Ondorvraogd o nooil op hot formulior loton ki/ken of mooloron Antwoordon BCANTW DOOR Enq self 1 

accuroat woorgoron Slot do vrogon lottorh/k alt hiorondor oongogovon antwoordon konnii 2 

oongovon door eirkoltiot om codoei/fort Schn/ven op shppollifnon, nooit in do Onbek 3 

kodortll 


la ( 7) Goloofl U dot do manselt|ka natuur, de Kan ver 1 

aord van da mensen varandard kan worden? Niat 2 

G aord 3 

lb (8) (Allaen mdicn antwoord KAN varandard Vaal ban* 4 

bi| vraag la) Dankl U dot ar vaal kon* op Niat 5 

ii dat dot gebrurl 9 G aord 6 


2 (9) Wat dankt U zi|n da typucha aigan Aongabaran 7 

schappen van oni Nederlondors in hoofdzaok Groat gabr 8 

aonqeboron ol komen z | voort wit da mam«r G oord 9 

waorop wa x in qrootgabracht? 


3a (10) Dankt U dat hat mogeli|k zal zqn dat Mogalijk 1 

alia landan in vrada met elkoor levan? Niat 2 

G oord 3 

3b (11) Denkt U dal ar vaal kam op is dal dit Vaal kans 4 

zal gebeuran? Niat 5 

G oord 6 


4 (12) Er word! wel gezagd dal ar aan we Earn 7 

reldrcgar ng moot z in dt dr wctlen van Onaans B 

tadar land kan conlrolaran Bant U hat daar G oord 9 

mea earn ol mat 9 


5 (13) Tocn in 1945 da oorlog amdiqda var Batar 1 

wochtte U toen dat U batar slachtar of onga Slachtar 2 

vaar net zo vooruit zovdt koman alt U in Nat zo 3 

warkali|khaid op I ogenblik vooru t komt 9 G ooid 4 


6a Wat is Uw indruk Hebt U wat Uw baan Maar 5 

batraft (da boon van Uw man) meer of mmdor Minder 6 

baitaanszekerha d dan de gemiddeldc Nader Ong hetzalfde 7 

lander 9 G oord 8 

6b (15) Hebt U wat dot batraft voldoande zakar Wal 9 

hoid om plonnon voor da toekomft fa maken Niat 11 

of met? G oord 0 


7 (16) Nu aan vraag over Uw tevradanhaid mat Zaar tavr 1 

do monier waorop U op t ogenblik vooruit Gew tavr 2 

komt Bant U daar zeer lavreden (gawoon) Ontavr 3 

tavradan of ontevrodan over? G oord 4 


8 (17) Wot dankt U in walk land zou men de 

besta kans habban om ta levan zoali U hat 
graag wilt? 

In 

llndton do ondorvraogdo dii mochf vrogon 
Nodorland kan htor ook gonoomd wordan) 


10a (19) Hebt U hat govoal dat U ialt gamaen Wal 1 

habt mat da manian van da workondo klatto/ Niat 2 

nuddonklosso/hoogtio klotso tnoom hior do Q oord 3 

door ondoryraagdo za If oongogovon klotso, 
zia vraag 9) in hat buitenland 9 

10b (20) En habt U hat govoal dat U tali gamaen Wal 4 

habt mat da Nadarlandors die mat tat da Niat 5 

kloue fnoam klatto ondorvraogdo 0 oord 6 

zia vraag 91 behoren? 

10c (21) (Atloon Italian mdian Wal/Wal of Noon/ Buitonl 7 

Noon op vrogon 10a an 70b) Mel walka van Nodari B 

da Iwaa da menson von Uw aigan kloue in G oord 9 

hat buitenland of da Nadarlondor* van aan 
andoro kloue habt U naor Uw idea hat 
meetfo gamaen? 


11 (22) Taganover walk volk in t buitenland 

stoat U hat vriandeli|kst? 


12 (23) En legenovar walk volk hat mmst vnan 

dali|k? 


IKoort/o fonan) 

)3o (24) Wilt U op deze koort ki|kan walke woorden naar Uw idea 
hat besta hat Amarikaansa volk beschri|van? 

Zoak er zoveal ml als U wilt en noam mi| de letters die bi| do 
woorden staan die U uitk est 

Zagt U het garusl wannaar U or eiganl |k gaan idee over heaft 
13b (25) Wilt U nu nog eans op de kaart ki|kan en da woordan 


u tzoakan die naar Uw 

idea 

het 

baste het 

Russischo 

volk 

baichri|ven? 









(26) En zoekl 

U nu 

de woorden 

Ult 

die het baste 

ons Nadar 

landers beschri|ven 









Am Bus Ned 



Am 

Rus 

Ned 

A Hordw 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Dapper 

8 

8 

8 

B Veritand 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Behaerst 

9 

9 

9 

C Practisch 

3 

3 

3 

J 

Heersz 

0 

0 

0 

D Varwaond 

4 

4 

4 

K 

Vooruitstr 

11 

11 

11 

E Vri|gevlg 

5 

5 

5 

L 

Vredel 

12 

12 

12 

F Wraad 

6 

6 

6 

M 

Niat oan ta 




G Achtarli|k 

7 

7 

7 


gevan 

R 

R 

R 

(Antwoordon op 13a 

73b 

an 73c aan to gaven 

door ondor hot 


botroffondo land do eiffort to omnngon die boron b i/ do gon 
oamda lottortl 


9 (18) Indian U z chzelf in ean van de volgand 

da drie Hasten zoudt moaten mdalan tot 
walke zoudt U don zeggen dat U be hood 
tot de middenklasto de warkenda klasia of 
de hoogste kiasse 9 


Middenkl 5 

Warkenda kl 6 

Hoagsta kl 7 

G oord 8 


14 (27) Wat dankt U is onza Ragering ta veal Ta rechts 1 

rachts la vaal links of zo ongevaar ols U Ta links 2 

hoar graag hebt? Ong good 3 

O oord 4 


Nog onigo vrogon over UioH om no fa goon of do antwoordon die wi; vorxomolon workoll/k u If alio groopon < 


Wat is Uw beroap? (Indian self gaan 
baroap) 

Wat is hat baroap van da kostwinnar? 

(Voor gehuwda vrouwan) Van Uw man? 


21 t/m 29 |aar 1 

30 t/m 49 |aar 2 

50 t/m 65 tear 3 

(30) 66 an ouder 4 (34) 


i hat pvbhok koman 


(35) 


(Zo voffodrg mogohfk notoron on hiorondor 


borooptgroop oongovon) 

Vri|e baroapan (als oris notans, 
advocaat 1 

Fabriaksdiracteuran, eiganoran grata 
wmkalxakan ad 2 

Eiganaraan von klama wmkals, klainara 
zalfstondigan 3 

Gesalanaorde laidanda fwnctias in 
handal on Industrie hogaro ombtan 4 

Kanfoorbodiondan, ombtanoran on 
ovango solorisfrekkendon 3 

Arboidars in Industrie on ombocht, 6 

landarbaidars vissars on tuinlioden 7 

Zoffstandigo boaran 8 

Gaponiionneordan, rontomors 9 

(38) 


Wolgosleld 5 

Batar Gasilueerd (Middanklassa) 6 

Minder gasituaard (VolkiklB) 7 

loogsta inkomans (VolksH A ) 8 

(31) 


Op walka ondarwi}s installing habt U 
Uw laetsta srhool|aar doorgabracht? 

Lagara school 0 

Varvolg middalboor, 

Gym nos an vak ondarwi|S 11 

(32) Umvars an Hogaschool 12 


Op walka loefti|d kwam U van school 
of (mcl Uni vers)? 

10 t/m 14 taor I 19 t/m 22 |oar 3 

15 f/m 18 |aar 2 23 jaar an owdar 4 

(33) 


Oil interview is ovaraonkomstig do NIRO 
instrudias varricht door 


Enqulataur no 
in do Gamoonta 
op (datum) 

Hat was op aan 


Maandag 1 

Dinsdog 2 

Woansdag 3 

Donderd 4 

Vrifdag 5 

Zotordag 6 

Zondag 7 


1948 

En hat interview 
vond pleats 

voor 1 uvr 8 

s mtddags 9 

no 6 uur 0 


Nadrvk vorbodaa 
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Total population figures are based on official statistics of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, The Hague (C.B.S.). Sex: figures of 1947. Age: figures 
of 1942. Size of towns and provinces: figures of July, 1948 for people 
twenty-three years and older. (Twenty-three is the voting age). 

Socio-economic figures are based on income tax figures of families, not 
of persons. The division between AV— and Group D is an arbitrary one, 
based on polling. 

No official statistics on education are available. Figures arc based on 
polling during the last year. 

No official, reliable statistics on occupation are available. The last Dutch 
census was in 1930. 

Unesco Survey Total Population 


Structure of the Sample Figures Figures 

Sex 

% % 

Men . 48 49 

Women . 52 51 

Age 

21-29 . 26 25 

30-49 . 47 45 

50-65 . 20 20 

66 & ovei . 7 10 

Socio-economic (AV-f) . 7 6 

(AV ) . 28 24 

(AV—) . 34 35 

(D ) . 31 35 

Education 

Primary . 59 57 

Secondary . 38 40 

University . 3 3 

Towns 

100,000 inhabitants & more... 46 44 

20,000-100,000 . 22 25 

Less than 20,000 . 46 44 

Provinces 

Groningen . 4 5 

Friesland . 5 5 

Drente . 3 3 

Overijssel . 8 7 

Gelderland . 10 11 

Utrecht . 6 6 

N. Holland . 20 19 

Z. Holland. 24 24 

Zeeland . 3 3 

N. Brabant . 11 11 

Limburg . 6 6 
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How Nations See Each Other 


There is little difference between Unesco and total population figures be¬ 
cause we stratify our regular surveys, and so this Unesco survey, as to 
provinces and size of town in the office; as to sex, age, and socio-economic 
status in our instructions to interviewers. Wc do not give figures or instruc¬ 
tions to our interviewers in respect to education. The Unesco sample is a 
little too “well-to-do” (see socio-economic status figures). 

We sent out 1,100 questionnaires. We got back less than 1,000 and used 
942 good ones as basis for the figures given in this report. The “effective re¬ 
turn coefficient” in this survey (viz., 942/1,100 = 0.86) is normal in our 
surveying. 

Number of active interviewers in this Unesco survey: ninety-six. Average 
interviews per interviewer 9.8. 


D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 


Sample on Q.lb is the total number of respondents. Interviewers were 
instructed to ask this question only of those who answered “Can” to Q.la. 
However, since the total of cols. (A) and (B) on Q.lb exceeds the per¬ 
centage in col. (A) on Q.la in certain breakdowns, it is apparent that a few 
interviewers did not comply. Hence, while the figures are broadly compa¬ 
rable to those of other countries, these comparisons should be made with 
reservations. 

“Housewives” as a category was omitted from the Dutch questionnaire. 
Apparently they were classed under the occupation of their husbands. 

E. Tables 

THE NETHERLANDS A 

QUESTION^ QUESTION lb QUESTION! SAMPLE 

Change human nature? (If Can ) Likcl> ?» National character? 



(A) 

Can 

(B) 

Can¬ 

not 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 

Like¬ 

ly 

(B) 

Un¬ 

likely 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(A) 
Born 
in us 

(B) 

Way 

brought 

up 

(C) 

Don't 

know 


1 Total 

44 

43 

13 

14 

31 

55 

44 

43 

13 

942 

2 Men 

45 

45 

10 

15 

31 

54 

48 

42 

10 

449 

9 Women 

43 

41 

16 

13 

31 

56 

40 

44 

16 

493 

4 21-29 

43 

43 

14 

12 

31 

57 

40 

47 

13 

246 

5 30-49 

45 

41 

14 

17 

31 

52 

45 

44 

11 

445 

6 50-65 

43 

43 

14 

10 

33 

57 

46 

37 

17 

187 

7 Over 65 

36 

55 

9 

11 

23 

GO 

47 

39 

14 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

42 

55 

3 

15 

35 

50 

45 

52 

3 

62 

9 B-avcrage 

50 

45 

5 

14 

38 

48 

48 

45 

7 

207 

10 C-below av. 

43 

44 

13 

14 

30 

56 

43 

45 

12 

325 

11 D-very poor 

38 

38 

24 

14 

24 

62 

41 

38 

21 

288 
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THE NETHERLANDS A continued 



(’hange human nut ure? 
(\) (B) ((') 

Can (’an- Don't 

not know 

(If Can ) Likel>?» 

(A) (B) (O 

bike- Uti- Don’t 

1\ likel> know 

National eharacter? 

(A) (M) (C) 

Born Way Don’t 

m us brought know 
up 

Sample 

12 Pnnmr\ 

40 

41 

10 

14 26 

GO 

42 

41 

17 

553 

13 Secondary* 

AO 

44 

6 

14 30 

47 

48 

45 

7 

300 

14 University 

34 

62 

4 

10 35 

53 

38 

62 

— 

20 

29 Leftist (tr)»* 

40 

39 

15 



27 

40 

13 

173 

30 Rightist (tl)° 

Ml 

IK 

Ci 



5 2 

42 

6 

228 

31 All right 

43 

ir> 

12 



42 

46 

12 

356 

32 Don’t know 

3*1 

37 

21 



34 

13 

23 

185 





25 Upper class 


52 

40 

8 

37 





26 Middle elans 


46 

41) 

5 

308 





27 W orking class 


43 

40 

17 

560 





28 Dou’t know 


32 

41) 

11) 

37 





36 Can (Q la) 


13 

50 

7 

410 





37 C’annot 


51 

40 

9 

405 





38 Don't know 


23 

32 

45 

127 





39 Possible (Q 3a) 


17 

44 

9 

430 





40 Impossible 


44 

44 

12 

461 





41 Don’t know 


22 

25 

53 

51 





45 Agree (Q 4) 


16 

46 

8 

436 





46 Disagree 


46 

45 

9 

208 





47 Don’t know 


37 

3 > 

28 

209 


•Sample on Q lb in the total number of lespondcnts. Interviewers weio instructed to ask this quoHtion onlv 
of those who answered (.’an” to Q la However, since the total of cols (A) and (B) on Q lb exceed* the 
percentage in col (A) on Q.la in certain breakdowns, it is apparent that u few inti rviewcrs did not comply. 
Flenee, while the figures are luondh comparable to thus* of other countneH these comparisons should be 
made with resort at ions, 
b ”tr” “too light. 

" ”tl” «* loo left 


THE NETHERLANDS B 











QUESTION 3a 

Live m peace? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Pos- Not Don’t 

sible poN- know 

sible 

QUESTION 3b 
(If Possible) Likely 7 
(A) (11) (C) 

Like- Un- Don’t 

ly likely know 

QUESTION 4 

W orld government? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Agree Dis- Don’t 

agree know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

46 

49 

5 

7 

61) 

24 

46 

32 

22 

942 

2 Men 

50 

47 

3 

9 

08 

23 

50 

35 

15 

449 

3 Women 

42 

51 

7 

5 

70 

25 

43 

29 

28 

493 

4 21-20 

44 

40 

7 

6 

68 

26 

44 

32 

21 

246 

S 30-49 

45 

50 

5 

8 

71 

21 

46 

31 

23 

416 

6 60-66 

45 

51 

4 

0 

65 

29 

46 

84 

20 

187 

7 Over 65 

62 

33 

5 

8 

69 

£3 

53 

26 

22 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

48 

50 

2 

3 

79 

18 

61 

20 

13 

02 

9 B-average 

50 

45 

5 

6 

70 

24 

50 

36 

14 

207 

10 C-below av. 

44 

51 

5 

7 

70 

23 

43 

35 

22 

325 

SI D-very poor 

43 

50 

7 

9 

65 

26 

43 

25 

32 

288 
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THE NETHERLANDS B continued 



Live in peace? 
(A) (B) 

Pos- Not 
siblc pos¬ 
sible 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(If Poaaiblr) likely? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Like- Un- Don’t 

iy likely know 

World government? 
(A) (B) (C) 

Agree Die- Don't 

agrno know 

Sample 

12 Primary 

41 

52 

7 

6 

60 

28 

42 

20 

20 

553 

IS Secondary 

52 

44 

4 

8 

73 

19 

51 

35 

14 

300 

14 University 

45 

55 

— 

— 

69 

31 

66 

31 

3 

20 

29 Leftist (tr) 

56 

30 

5 




51 

31 

18 

173 

30 Rightist (tl) 

40 

50 

4 




43 

43 

14 

228 

31 All right 

50 

45 

5 




54 

25 

21 

356 

32 Don't know 

35 

50 

0 




30 

30 

40 

185 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

52 

43 

5 




51 

34 

15 

111 

34 Medium (0-5) 

48 

48 

4 




40 

30 

21 

432 

35 Inseo. (4-0) 

41 

52 

7 




42 

33 

25 

300 

36 Can (Q.la) 

55 

42 

3 

11 

70 

19 

54 

32 

14 

410 

37 Can’t ohange 

30 

59 

2 

3 

73 

24 

44 

36 

20 

405 

38 Don’t know 

37 

38 

25 

6 

51 

43 

28 

17 

55 

127 

42 Likely (Q.3b) 

86 

14 

_ 







65 

43 Unlikely 

54 

45 

1 







648 

44 Don’t know 

11 

71 

18 







220 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

50 

38 

3 







435 

46 Disagree 

30 

68 

2 







208 

47 Don’t know 

40 

45 

15 







200 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


50 

21 

20 

430 





40 Impossible 


36 

44 

20 

461 





41 Don't 

know 


20 

10 

61 

51 
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QUESTION 5 


QUESTION 6a 


QUESTION 6b SAMPLE 

Postwar expectation? 

Job security? 


Able to plan? 

(A) (B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) (B) (C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) (C) 

Better 

Worse 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know 

1 j li 

Don’t 

know 

iS 

No 

Don’t 

know 


1 Total 

56 

12 

26 

6 

24 

22 

45 

9 

36 

42 

22 

042 

2 Men 

55 

12 

30 

3 

24 

24 

46 

6 

38 

43 

10 

440 

3 Women 

58 

12 

22 

8 

24 

21 

44 

11 

33 

42 

25 

403 

4 21-20 

56 

9 

24 

8 

24 

24 

43 

0 

40 

30 

21 

246 

5 80-40 

56 

15 

24 

5 

25 

21 

46 

8 

37 

43 

20 

445 

6 50-65 

58 

9 

28 

5 

23 

24 

47 

6 

32 

47 

21 

187 

7 Over 65 

47 

11 

37 

5 

17 

21 

42 

20 

20 

42 

38 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

42 

24 

31 

3 

50 

10 

30 

10 

61 

16 

23 

62 

9 E-average 

51 

13 

30 

6 

40 

13 

38 

0 

52 

30 

18 

267 

10 C-below av. 

50 

11 

25 

5 

18 

21 

54 

7 

34 

46 

20 

325 

11 D-very poor 

62 

9 

22 

7 

0 

36 

45 

10 

16 

56 

28 

288 

12 Primary 

59 

12 

24 

5 

15 

20 

47 

0 

24 

50 

26 

553 

13 Secondary 

54 

18 

28 

5 

34 

15 

44 

7 

50 

33 

17 

360 

14 University 

31 

10 

49 

10 

50 

7 

14 

20 

70 

7 

14 

20 
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THE NETHERLANDS C continued 


Postwar exportation? Job scruntj ? Able to plan? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

<H) 

(C) 

<i>) 

(A) 

(H> 

<o 

Sample 


5 

1 

1 

1 About 
| same 

Don't 

know 

More 

Less 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know 

Yes 

£ 

11 


15 Profess. 

41 

22 

31 

— 

61 

10 

27 

12 

61 

20 

19 

11 

16 Bus. owners 

30 

37 

2(> 

7 

48 

15 

2G 

n 

50 

22 

22 

27 

17 Ind. workers 

50 

15 

22 

7 

19 

25 

50 

6 

35 

48 

17 

107 

18 Sol.-mangrs. 

53 

11 

31 

2 

51 

9 

34 

6 

66 

17 

17 

47 

19 Clerks 

52 

10 

32 

6 

36 

14 

42 

S 

48 

33 

19 

235 

20 Man. wkrs. 

60 

8 

23 

3 

11 

30 

53 

6 

21 

51 

22 

239 

21 Farm wkrs. 

64 

7 

18 

11 

7 

36 

46 

11 

JO 

54 

30 

10G 

22 Farm owners 

58 

11 

26 

j 

20 

22 

40 

0 

28 

16 

26 

74 

23 Housewives* 


— 

- 

— 

- 



— 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

24 Retired. Ind. 

47 

20 

26 

7 

21 

23 

:u> 

20 

30 

41 

29 

66 


* “lloiwowives” as a category wan omitted from the Dutch t questionnaire. Appurentl> thej wcic classed 
under the occupation of thou husbands. 


THE NETHERLANDS D 


QUESTION 7 





QUESTION 8 


SAMPLE 

Satisfaction? 


Security Scores 

Best opportunity? 



(A) (B) (C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

CC) 

(A) 

(B> 

(C) 

(D) 


Very 

All right 

Dissat. 

k 

c 

5 

i 

Q 

Sec. 12-10 

'S 

3 

© 

-f 

s 

t-4 

Neth. 

America 

h 

< 

in 

Canada 



I Total 

8 

54 

34 

4 

12 

46 

42 

31 

21 

8 

6 

942 

2 Men 

8 

53 

36 

3 

13 

45 

42 

29 

23 

8 

7 

449 

3 Women 

8 

56 

32 

4 

11 

47 

42 

32 

19 

7 

5 

493 

4 21-29 

10 

55 

29 

6 

13 

49 

38 

39 

24 

5 

7 

246 

5 30-49 

8 

55 

35 

2 

13 

44 

43 

28 

22 

9 

0 

445 

6 50-65 

5 

51 

37 

4 

7 

46 

47 

32 

18 

10 

7 

187 

7 Over 65 

10 

50 

34 

6 

9 

47 

44 

52 

9 

5 

5 

04 

8 A-wealthy 

26 

50 

21 

3 

37 

42 

21 

40 

27 

8 

3 

62 

9 B-average 

12 

62 

24 

2 

19 

53 

28 

33 

21 

8 

5 

267 

10 O-below av. 

6 

66 

34 

4 

9 

48 

43 

31 

18 

7 

5 

325 

11 D very poor 

3 

47 

45 

5 

2 

38 

60 

26 

20 

7 

10 

288 

12 Primary 

4 

53 

39 

4 

6 

14 

50 





553 

13 Secondary 

13 

68 

26 

3 

18 

50 

32 





360 

14 University 

27 

52 

14 

7 

45 

38 

17 





29 

15 Profess. 

27 

46 

22 

5 








41 

16 Bus. owners 

29 

41 

26 

•1 








27 

17 Ind. workers 

8 

52 

37 

3 








107 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

15 

70 

15 

— 








47 

19 Clerks 

8 

64 

23 

5 








235 

20 Man. wkrs. 

3 

50 

43 

4 








239 

21 Farm wkrs. 

8 

48 

41 

3 








106 

22 Farm owners 

7 

57 

31 

2 








74 

23 Housewives* 

— 

—• 

— 

— 








60 

24 Retired, Ind. 

6 

47 

39 

8 
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THE NETHERLANDS D continued 


Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) (C) 

■f i 
£ * 1 

$ 3 a 

Don’t know 3 

Security Scared Bent 

(A) (B) <C) (A) 

2 * 

A A «? 

“ -6 - M 

% J8 s S 

(% n ^5 

opportunity? 
(B) (C) 

| , 

1 * 

< tL 

(D) 

1 

ca 

U 

Sample 




25 TTppcr class 

30 

3 2 

5 

3 

37 




26 Middle class 

24 

34 

8 

5 

308 




27 Y\ orkintr class 

19 

29 

8 

8 

500 




28 Don't know 

22 

30 

5 

— 

37 

Totals (Q 8) 

% 


29 Leftist (tr) 

14 

19 

7 

5 

173 




30 Rightist (tl) 

2f> 

35 

9 

8 

228 

Netherlands 

31 


31 All right 

24 

35 

7 

6 

35G 

America 

21 


32 Don’t know 

13 

29 

8 

6 

185 

South Africa 

8 








Canada 

6 








South America 

3 








Russia 

2 








Netherlands Indies 

2 








Belgium 

1 








All other European 









countries 

5 








All other countries 

4 








Nowhere 

3 








Don’t know 

17 









JOB* 








• See note a. Table C above. 








b Some respondents gave more than one answer. 
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QUESTION 9 
Social class? 

fA) (B) 

Mid- Work- 
die mg 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

CD) 

Don't 

know 

QUESTION 10a 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (O) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 10b 
Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

33 

60 

4 

3 

61 

13 

26 

56 

23 

21 

912 

2 Men 

33 

60 

4 

3 

66 

13 

21 

57 

25 

18 

449 

3 Women 

32 

60 

4 

4 

58 

12 

30 

54 

21 

25 

493 

4 21-29 

29 

64 

2 

5 

61 

13 

26 

54 

27 

19 

246 

5 30-49 

34 

59 

4 

3 

64 

12 

24 

58 

21 

21 

445 

6 50-65 

34 

58 

5 

3 

50 

13 

28 

53 

23 

24 

187 

7 Over 65 

34 

53 

5 

8 

59 

13 

28 

53 

20 

27 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

40 

5 

53 

2 

73 

13 

14 

77 

13 

10 

62 

9 B -average 

79 

17 

1 

3 

60 

15 

25 

72 

15 

13 

207 

10 C-belowav. 

20 

75 

— 

5 

63 

11 

26 

52 

25 

23 

325 

11 D-very poor 

3 

92 

1 

4 

59 

11 

30 

39 

31 

30 

288 

12 Primary 

17 

78 

I 

4 

59 

11 

30 

46 

28 

26 

553 

13 Secondary 

56 

35 

5 

4 

65 

14 

21 

69 

16 

15 

360 

14 University 

41 

4 

48 

7 

69 

14 

17 

79 

14 

7 

29 
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THE NETHERLANDS E continued 



Social class? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Mul- Work- Up- 
die ing per 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don't 

know 

Ot hers at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don't 

know 

Sample 

15 Protean. 

56 

10 

31 

_ 

73 

17 

10 

86 

7 

7 

41 

16 Bus. owners 

59 

4 

33 

4 

63 

22 

15 

89 

4 

7 

27 

17 Ind. workers 

56 

39 

1 

4 

65 

15 

20 

62 

24 

14 

107 

18 Sal.-mungrs. 

72 

15 

13 

—- 

68 

15 

17 

85 

9 

0 

47 

19 Clerks 

47 

48 

1 

4 

58 

13 

29 

62 

19 

19 

235 

20 Man. wkrs. 

4 

93 

■— 

3 

66 

9 

25 

42 

32 

26 

239 

21 Farm wkrs. 

11 

84 

— 

5 

48 

16 

36 

31 

30 

39 

106 

22 Farm owners 

23 

71 

3 

3 

65 

9 

26 

55 

23 

22 

74 

23 Housewives* 

-- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 Retired, lnd. 

39 

45 

5 

11 

56 

12 

32 

58 

18 

24 

66 

25 Upper clasM 





76 

11 

13 

81 

14 

5 

37 

26 Middle clans 





61 

15 

24 

73 

14 

13 

308 

27 Working class 





62 

12 

26 

45 

30 

25 

560 

28 Don't know 





32 

n 

57 

41 

8 

51 

37 

33 See 02 10) 

60 

24 

13 

3 







111 

34 Med (0-5) 

35 

56 

4 

5 







432 

35 Insee. (4-0) 

22 

73 

2 

3 







399 




QUESTION 10c 

More in common? 

(A) (B) 

Abroad Dutch 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(D) 

Not 

asked 



SAMPLE 


Total 

9 

24 


12 


55 



942 


• Roe note a. Table C above. 
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QUESTION 11 
Most friendly? 

(A) (B) 

Amor. Brit. 

(O 

Belg. 

(D) 

Can. 

QUESTION 12 

Least friendly? 

(A) (B) 

Russ. Ger. 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

28 

12 

11 

9 

39 

36 

942 

2 Men 

28 

10 

12 

9 

40 

35 

449 

3 Womon 

27 

13 

10 

8 

38 

37 

493 

4 21-29 

30 

11 

0 

11 

45 

30 

246 

5 30-49 

28 

13 

13 

7 

39 

38 

445 

6 50-65 

29 

11 

12 

9 

36 

37 

187 

7 Over 65 

13 

8 

13 

13 

34 

39 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

31 

18 

11 

3 

55 

27 

62 

9 B -average 

32 

10 

12 

8 

45 

34 

267 

10 C-below av. 

27 

14 

10 

9 

36 

39 

325 

11 D-very poor 

24 

9 

10 

10 

35 

38 

288 

25 Upper class 

38 

11 

11 

3 

54 

22 

87 

26 Middle class 

31 

12 

13 

6 

45 

32 

308 

27 Working class 

25 

11 

10 

11 

35 

40 

560 

28 Don’t know 

33 

16 

8 

8 

38 

33 

37 
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THE NETHERLANDS F continu'd 



Most friendly? 
(A) (B) 

Amer. Brit. 

(O 

Belg. 

(D) 

Can. 

locust friendly? 

(A) (B) 

Runs. Ger. 

Sample 

29 Leftist (tr) 

19 

12 

9 

0 

27 

38 


173 

30 Rightist (tl) 

37 

11 

9 

11 

50 

40 


228 

31 All right 

29 

13 

15 

9 

46 

33 


356 

32 Don't know 

21 

10 

7 

8 

24 

36 


185 

Totals (Q.U) 



% 


Totals (Q.12) 


% 


Americans 



28 


Russians 


39 


British 



12 


Germans 


36 


Belgians 



11 


British 


4 


Canadians 



9 


Americans 


2 


Scandinavians 



0 


Japanese 


2 


French 



4 


Jews (Israel) 


— 


Russians 



3 


SpaniHh 


— 


Germans 



2 


Other E. Europeans 

1 


Other W. Europeans 


4 


Other W. Europeans 

1 


Other E. Europeans 


—- 


Of here 


1 


Others 



4 


No people 


1 


Don't know 



22 


Don't know 


16 



105* 105* 

•Borne respondents gave more then one answer. 
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QUESTION 14 SAMPLE 

Present government? 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 

Too Too All Don't 

right left right know 


1 Total 

18 

24 

38 

20 

942 

2 Men 

23 

24 

40 

13 

449 

3 Women 

14 

24 

36 

26 

493 

4 21-29 

21 

21 

37 

21 

246 

5 30-49 

19 

26 

35 

20 

445 

6 50-65 

14 

23 

44 

19 

187 

7 Over 65 

13 

31 

42 

14 

64 

8 A-wealthy 

8 

45 

31 

16 

62 

9 B-average 

13 

32 

41 

14 

267 

10 C-below av. 

19 

21 

40 

20 

325 

11 D-verypoor 

25 

15 

34 

26 

288 

12 Primary 

19 

20 

39 

22 

553 

13 Secondary 

17 

30 

36 

17 

360 

14 University 

17 

28 

45 

10 

29 


• Results of Q.13 are tabulated on p. 47. 










NORWAY 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in Norway 

NORSK GALLUP INSTITUTT A/S AKERSGT, 49 III OSLO 2/4/48 


la Tror De at menneskenaturen kan forandres? 1 Kan forondret 
2 Kan ikke forondret x Vet ikke 


lb (Hvit kan forondret — spm la) Tror De det or tanniynlig at 
den kommer til & forondret? 1 Sannsynlig 2 Uionntynlig 
x Vet ikke 


7 Mener De at vore norske karakleregentkaper for ttarstedelen er 
medfpdl ellrr tkyldes de den oppdragelte vi far? 1 MedfPdl 
2 Skyldet oppdragelte x Vet ikke 


10a Fplcr De at De har nor til fellet med folk av i Mtlandel? 

1 Ja 2 Net x Vet ikke 

(Til mter*n/eren Tilfpy pa den pnkkede lm|e den totiale klaste 
vedk nevnte ph tpm 9 Svaret vet ikke, ti Deret totiale 
klatte ) 


10b Fpler De at De her noe til fellet med nordmenn tom ikke 
tilhprer ? I Ja 2 Net x Vet ikke 

(Tif inferv/ueren Tilfpy pa den prikkede lin|t den totiale klatte 
vedk nevnte pa tpm 9 Svaret vet ikke, ti Deret totiale 
klatte ) 


3a Mener De det er mulig at alle land vil kunne lave sommen i 
fred 9 1 Mulig 2 Umuliq x Vet ikke 


3b Anter De det for tanniynlig at alle land kommer til a leve 
tom men i fred? 1 Sannsynlig 2 Utanntynhq x Vet ikke 


4 Enkelte mennesker hevder at det burdv linnet on verdensreqie 
ring tom kunne kontrollcre de enkelte lands lover Er De emg 
eller uemg • drtte 9 1 Enig 2 Uentq x Vet ikke 


5 Da kngen sluttet, venttl De at De skulle fa bedre darliqere 
eller omtrenl de tamme kar tom De har na? 3 Btdro 

0 Doiligere 2 Omtrent tamme tom no I Vet ikke 


6o Nar De tar i brlraktnmq Deret stilling (hvis gilt kvmne — Deret 
mannt stillinq) fplcr De Dem mer eller m ndie trygg enn 
giennomtntilet her i Norge 9 3 Mer trygg 0 Mmdre trygg 
2 Omtrent tom giennomimttet 1 Vet ikke 


6b Fpler De Dem siorl sett trygg nok til & kunne legge planer (or 
framtiden 9 3 Ja 0 Net 1 Vet ikke 


7 Hvor tilfreds er De med den maten De klarer Dem pa na? 
3 Meqet tilfreds 2 Noenlunne (ganske) tilfreds 0 Utilfreds 
I Vet ikke 


8 Hvilket land i verden gir best muligheler (or a fpre denslogt 
liv tom De heist vide fare? 

(Til inltrvfwn Dette tpprtmalet omfatter Norge i tiKelle den 
mterviuede sppr om del) 


9 Hvit man bo Dem om a benytte et navn for Deret totiale 
klatte, ville De a ti at De tilhprte middolslanden arboider 
klatten eller den hpyere totiale klatte 9 1 Middcltlanden 
2 Arbeiderklatten 3 Hpyere totiale klatte x Vet ikke 


10c (Stilles bare hvit vedk enfen har tvart /a bade p b tpm 10a off 
10b eller noi bade pa 10a og 10b) 

Hvilken ov ditse to qrupprr vil De ti at De har met! til fellet 


med i utlandel og andre klatter enn » 

Norge 9 1 Ullendmger i 2 Nordmenn tom ikke 

tilhprer x Vet ikke 

(Til mlorv/ueren Tilley pa dc prikkede lin|er den totiale klaste 


vedk nevnte pa tpm 9 Svaret vet ikke, ti Deret totiale 
klaise ) 


II Hvilket (remmed folk nearer De de vonnligste felelter overfor? 


12 Hvilket fremmed folk nasrer De de mint! vennlige fplelser 
overfor 9 


13a (Vis korl) Hvilkc ord pa denne listen tynes De best betknver 
det amenkanike folk? Nevn ti mange av ordene tom De tynet 
paster Hvit De ikke har noen tcrrlige felelter hverken i den 
ene eller den annen retnmg barn ti det 
13b G& giennom listen igien og velg ut de ordene tom De tynet 
best besknver dot rutsitke folk 
13c Velg so ul dc ordene tom best bcskriver det nortke folk 



AMER 

RUSS 

NORS 

Arbeidtomme 

A* 

A+ 

Af 

Inlelligente 

B+ 

B+ 

B+ 

Proktiske 

C4 

C+ 

C+ 

Innbiltke 

D 

D- 

D- 1 - 

Gavmilde 

El 

E+ 

E+ 

Grutomme 

F 

F~ 

F “ 

De star tilbake 

G 

G“ 

G - 

Tapre 

Hi 

H+ 

H+ 


1 h 

H 

14- 

Hertketyke 

J 

J 

J- 

Framsknttsvennliqe 

K t 

K+ 

K+ 

Fredteltkende 

U 

14- 

1+ 

Kon ikke karokferitere 

M 

M 

M 


14 Synet De at vbr naveerende regierinq er for kontervativ, for 
rodikal eller omtrent tlik tom De entker den 9 1 For konterva 
hv 2 For radikal 3 Som pnsket x V>t ikke 


15 1 Mann 2 Kvmne 

16 Hvor gammel var De title fpdteltdog 9 

hr 

(Til mferviueren Hvit tedk nekter 6 
tvare antla olderen og sett anslagt 
vis ved svaret) 

!7o Deret npyoktige yrke? (Iivsthllmg) 

17b Bedriftens art 

17c Er De gift? 1 Gift 2 Ugift 3 Enke, 
enkemann (fratkilt teparert) 

17d (Hvit gift) Ektefellent npyakhge Yrke 

17e Bedriftent ort 

17f (Hvit ugift) Fortprger De Dem telv eller 
blir De forsprget? 1 Selvfortprgende 
2 Blir forsprget 


17g (Hvis forsprget) Forsprqerens yrke 9 
17h Bedriftent art 

17* Arbeider husstandens hovrdperton for 
egen regninq eller er han (hun) ansatt 

1 annent lunette 9 1 Egen regnmg 

2 Annent >|eneste 

17| (Hvit eqen regnmg) Hvor mange men 
nesker beskfeftiger bedriften (eioren 
medregnet)? 

pertoner eieren medregnet 

17k Hvor megel omtrent er Deret (Hvit gift 
— oq Deret ektefelles tamledo) skott 
bore artinntekl? kr 

(Til mferviueren Hvit vedk ikke vil 
tvare, antl6 inntekten og tknv antla 
gtvit" ved svaret) 


18a Hvor mange or har De gatt pa tkole 
(univers let og hpyskole medregnet)? 
or 

18b Hvilke tkoler har De giennomgatl? 

1 Folketkole 2 Realtkole (middeltkole) 

2 Gymnat 2 Handelttkole (fagtkole) 

3 Univertitet, hpyskole 

19 I Oslo, Bergen, Trondheim 2 Andre 
byer 3 land 

20 I 0sllandet 2 Sprlandet 3 Vettlandel 

4 Trpndelag 5 Nord Norge 
lnterv|uedei navn 

Interviuedet npyaktige adrette 

lnlerv|ueri 

Data 
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C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

Sixty interviewers were employed in the survey. The whole of Norway 
was covered except Finmark, which is the northernmost county. (Less than 
2% of the total population.) In this county interviewing has not yet been 
organized because conditions are still far from normal after the war. Strict 
quota-sampling was used in the survey. 

Occupation of Respondents (by industry) 


Agriculture, forestry, gardening . 310 

Fishery, whaling . 71 

Industry, handicraft . 281 

Trade, banking, insurance . 105 

Transport, telephone, telegraph, mail . 102 

Free professions, public service . 57 

Property, pension, relief. 90 

Domestic servants. 14 

Residence of Respondents 

Eastern Norway . 490 

Southern Norway . 61 

Western Norway. 254 

Trendelag . 109 

Northern Norway (less Finmark) . 115 


Primary education (7 years) is compulsory for all Norwegian children 
between seven and fourteen. The number in the sample (568) is the total 
who have this education only. 

On Q.9 only 1% say they belong in the upper class, a finding which is 
certainly due to the fact that there is no very distinct upper class in Norway. 
About 7% of the respondents are “well-to-do” according to the Gallup classi¬ 
fication. 12% of these themselves even say they belong in the working class. 
Part of the explanation may be that they vote with the "Labor Party.” Some 
people of other parties also dislike that the Social Democrats apply the 
name “Labor Party,” maintaining that they all "work.” The two labor parties 
had just under 50% of the total vote at the last election. In the "very poor” 
group 31% term themselves “middle” class. They are independent fishermen, 
small fanners, apprentices, pensioners, etc., with very low incomes, but who 
will not say they are "workmen.” On the other hand, many of the manual 
workers term themselves “middle” class, no doubt because their incomes 
are comparatively high at present. Thus it may safely be said that class dis¬ 
tinctions are not very definite in Norway now. 

D. Notes and Comments by the Editors 

Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered "Can” on 
Q.la. Percentages in cols. (A), (B), and (C) total the percentage of all 
respondents replying “Can” to Q.la. 

The original figures from the survey on Q.2 totaled more than 100% be¬ 
cause those who said “Both” were included in both the first two categories. 
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Since the Norwegian survey was the only one in which this practice was 
followed, the figures were adjusted as follows: The excess over 100% was 
subtracted from each category to give the figures in cols. (A) and (B), then 
added to the “Don't know's” to give the figures in col. (C). 


E. Tables 

NORWAY A 


QUESTION 

la 

QUESTION 

lb 


QUESTION 2 

SAMPLE 

Change human nature? 

(If Can) Likely?* 


National character? 1 * 

(A) (B) 

(C) 

(A) 

<«> 

(G) 

(D) 

(A) (B) 

(G) 

Can 

Cannot 

Don't 

know 

Likely 

3 

‘■a 

L> 

Don’t 

know 

(Sam¬ 

ple) 

Born 
in us 

Way 

brought 

up 

Don't 

know 


1 Total 

5fi 

31 

13 

41 

9 

6 

(573) 

23 

57 

20 

1,030 

2 Men 

56 

34 

10 

43 

8 

5 

(277) 

24 

02 

14 

407 

3 Women 

5C 

28 

lfi 

40 

9 

7 

(296) 

23 

54 

23 

533 

4 21-29 

50 

33 

17 

37 

9 

4 

(HI) 

18 

62 

20 

282 

5 30-49 

59 

31 

10 

43 

9 

7 

(237) 

28 

57 

15 

403 

6 50-fi. r , 

57 

31 

12 

44 

8 

5 

(120) 

21 

59 

20 

200 

7 Over «5 

55 

27 

18 

43 

10 

2 

( 75) 

26 

49 

25 

136 

8 A wealthy 

57 

39 

4 

46 

6 

5 

( 39) 

25 

66 

0 

00 

9 B average 

58 

32 

10 

41 

12 

5 

( 87) 

23 

60 

17 

150 

10 C-below ttv. 

67 

30 

13 

43 

0 

5 

(323) 

24 

58 

18 

568 

11 D-very poor 

51 

30 

19 

37 

7 

7 

(124) 

21 

52 

27 

243 

12 Primary 

54 

28 

18 

42 

7 

5 

(307) 

26 

51 

24 

568 

13 Secondary 

57 

34 

9 

40 

11 

6 

(250) 

22 

64 

14 

436 

14 University 

fi2 

38 

— 

46 

8 

8 

( 16) 

31 

43 

26 

26 

29 Leftist (lr)» 

60 

30 

10 





14 

69 

17 

131 

30 Rightist (tl) d 

54 

38 

8 





27 

01 

12 

240 

31 All right 

53 

32 

15 





29 

53 

18 

274 

32 Don’t know 

67 

25 

18 





21 

54 

25 

385 





25 Upper 

class 



11 

67 

22 

0 





26 Middle class 



25 

61 

14 

445 





27 Working class 



22 

68 

20 

465 





28 Don’t know 



23 

38 

30 

111 





36 Can (Q.la) 



21 

63 

16 

573 





37 Cannot 



30 

56 

14 

317 





38 Don't know 



22 

37 

41 

140 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


20 

63 

17 

444 





40 Impossible 



25 

51 

24 

588 





41 Don’t know 



17 

64 

19 

48 





45 Agree (Q.4) 



27 

64 

9 

403 





46 Disagree 



27 

59 

14 

360 





47 Don’t know 



20 

48 

32 

177 


■ Sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered ‘‘Can” on Q.la. Percentages in cols. (A). (B), 
and (G) total the percentage of all respondents replying “Can” to Q.la. 

b The original figures from the survey on Q.2 totaled more than 100% because those who said ‘‘Both*’ were 
included in both tho first two categories. Since the Norwegian survey was the only one in which this practice 
was followed, the figures were adjusted as follows; The excess over 100% was subtracted from each category 
to give the figures in ools. (A) and (B), then added to the “Don’t know’s” to give the figures in col. (C). 

« "tr” — too right, 
d "tl” — too left. 
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NORWAY B 



QUESTION 3a 

Live in peace? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Pos- Not Don’t 

sible pos- know 

sible 

QUESTION 3b 
(If Possible ) Likely? 
(A) (B) (C) 

Like- Un- Don't 

ly likely know 

QUESTION 4 

World government? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Agree Dis- Don’t 

agree know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

43 

62 

5 

12 

82 

6 

48 

35 

17 

1.030 

2 Mon 

44 

53 

3 

13 

84 

3 

58 

31 

It 

497 

3 Women 

42 

52 

6 

n 

81 

8 

38 

38 

24 

533 

4 21-29 

37 

57 

6 

8 

85 

7 

50 

30 

20 

282 

5 30-49 

45 

50 

5 

14 

81 

5 

47 

37 

16 

403 

6 BO-66 

49 

48 

3 

12 

83 

5 

46 

36 

19 

209 

7 Over 65 

41 

54 

5 

13 

80 

7 

49 

37 

14 

136 

8 A-wealthy 

61 

43 

6 

12 

84 

4 

62 

30 

8 

69 

9 B-averagc 

45 

53 

2 

13 

85 

2 

51 

39 

10 

150 

10 C-below av. 

44 

53 

3 

11 

83 

6 

48 

35 

17 

568 

11 D-very poor 

39 

53 

8 

13 

76 

11 

40 

33 

27 

243 

12 Primary 

44 

51 

6 

13 

79 

8 

42 

36 

22 

568 

13 Secondary 

43 

53 

4 

10 

86 

4 

54 

33 

13 

436 

14 University 

31 

69 

— 

8 

92 


65 

31 

4 

26 

29 Leftist (tr) 

44 

51 

5 




57 

37 

6 

131 

30 Rightist (tl) 

43 

53 

4 




49 

44 

7 

240 

31 All right 

46 

50 

4 




56 

28 

16 

274 

32 Don't know 

41 

54 

5 




38 

34 

28 

385 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

46 

53 

1 




46 

43 

11 

123 

34 Medium (9-5) 

41 

54 

5 




48 

33 

19 

632 

35 Insec. (4 -0) 

46 

48 

6 




47 

35 

18 

275 

36 Can (Q.la) 

47 

49 

4 

14 

80 

6 

47 

37 

16 

573 

37 Can't change 

37 

60 

3 

9 

88 

3 

50 

35 

15 

317 

38 Don't know 

42 

51 

7 

9 

81 

10 

46 

24 

30 

140 

42 Likely (Q.3b) 

88 

1 

11 







122 

43 Unlikely 

36 

62 

2 







849 

44 Don't know 

54 

8 

38 







59 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

48 

48 

4 







493 

46 Disagree 

39 

58 

3 







360 

47 Don’t know 

37 

52 

11 







177 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 

53 

32 

15 

444 





40 Impossible 


44 

39 

17 

538 





41 Don’t know 


38 

21 

41 

48 
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NORWAY C 



QUESTION 5 

Postwar expectation? 

(A) (B) ( C ) (D) 

$ 1 | * 

* O 2 S o 2 

m & < 3 q 5 

QUESTION 6a 
Job security? 

(A) (II) (C) 

I | 11 

A »-5 « 

<»> 

II 

QUESTION 6b 

Able to plan? 

(A) <B) (C) 

$ o 1 1 

>< Q j* 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

53 

14 

30 

3 

22 

15 

48 

15 

47 

38 

15 

1,030 

2 Men 

45 

17 

36 

2 

23 

16 

47 

14 

53 

35 

12 

497 

3 Women 

60 

11 

25 

4 

21 

14 

49 

16 

41 

40 

19 

533 

4 21-29 

51 

11 

32 

3 

20 

13 

50 

17 

57 

32 

11 

282 

5 30 -49 

52 

13 

32 

3 

24 

17 

45 

14 

47 

39 

11 

403 

6 50-65 

57 

16 

25 

2 

23 

15 

49 

13 

42 

39 

19 

209 

7 Over 65 

45 

21 

29 

5 

18 

13 

51 

18 

30 

43 

27 

136 

8 A wealthy 

57 

10 

30 

3 

28 

17 

49 

6 

45 

41 

14 

69 

9 H-avorage 

49 

16 

35 

— 

32 

16 

42 

10 

57 

35 

8 

150 

10 C below av. 

48 

15 

32 

5 

22 

14 

47 

17 

49 

40 

11 

608 

11 I)-very poor 

62 

11 

23 

4 

12 

15 

54 

19 

35 

33 

32 

243 

12 Primarj 

55 

13 

29 

3 

18 

16 

50 

16 

37 

42 

21 

568 

13 Secondarj 

51 

15 

31 

3 

25 

14 

40 

15 

57 

33 

10 

436 

14 TTniversiU 

27 

23 

50 

— 

46 

15 

31 

8 

77 

15 

8 

26 

15 Profess. 

28 

30 

40 

2 

24 

12 

56 

8 

68 

28 

4 

50 

16 Hus. ownera 

39 

7 

46 

8 

4 

18 

68 

10 

39 

46 

15 

28 

17 Ind. workers 

58 

22 

16 

4 

14 

28 

38 

20 

38 

50 

12 

50 

18 Sal.-mnnfrra 

48 

8 

40 

4 

48 

16 

12 

24 

68 

28 

1 

25 

19 Clerks 

58 

12 

27 

3 

21 

11 

50 

15 

52 

32 

10 

211 

20 Man. wkra. 

52 

13 

31 

1 

29 

18 

45 

8 

47 

38 

15 

184 

21 Farm vi kr«. 

57 

15 

27 

1 

9 

11 

62 

18 

45 

28 

27 

82 

22 Farm ownera 

36 

20 

40 

4 

18 

11 

53 

18 

55 

35 

10 

90 

23 Housewives 

61 

9 

27 

3 

23 

15 

45 

17 

39 

45 

16 
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24 Retired, Ind. 

45 

20 

30 

5 

25 

10 

53 

12 

28 

40 

32 

40 


NORWAY D 












QUESTION 7 
Satisfaction? 

(A) (K) (0) 

Very AH Dia- 

right sat. 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

Security Scores 
(A) (B) (C) 

Sec. Mod. Ins. 

12 10 0 5 4-0 

QUESTION 8 
Best opportunity? 
(A) (B) 

Nor- U.8.A. 

wa\ 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

21 

67 

10 

2 

12 

02 

20 

50 

21 

1,030 

2 Men 

19 

68 

12 

1 

15 

63 

22 

47 

23 

497 

3 Women 

23 

05 

8 

4 

9 

61 

30 

53 

19 

533 

4 21-29 

18 

08 

12 

2 

11 

65 

24 

48 

18 

282 

5 30-49 

20 

66 

12 

2 

13 

58 

29 

48 

23 

403 

6 50-65 

20 

65 

6 

3 

12 

62 

26 

54 

22 

209 

7 Over 65 

22 

71 

7 


11 

63 

20 

59 

17 

136 

8 A-weulth} 

49 

41 

10 

— 

18 

58 

24 

49 

33 

69 

9 B-average 

31 

60 

7 

2 

20 

62 

18 

57 

21 

150 

10 Obelow av. 

19 

71 

8 

2 

11 

63 

26 

52 

19 

568 

II D-very poor 

12 

67 

16 

5 

7 

58 

35 

43 

21 

243 

12 Primary 

16 

70 

12 

2 

9 

60 

31 

52 

18 

568 

13 Secondary 

28 

63 

7 

2 

15 

63 

22 

48 

25 

436 

14 University 

27 

65 

8 

— 

35 

58 

7 

54 

23 

26 
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NORWAY D continued 



Satisfaction? 
(A) (B) 

Very AU 
right 

(O) 

Dis- 

nat. 

(I>) 

Don’t 

know 

Security Scores 
(A) (B) 

Sec. Med. 
12-10 9-5 

(C) 

Ins. 

4-0 

Best opportunity? 
(A) (B) 

Nor- U.S.A. 

way 

Sample 

15 Profess. 

34 

60 

2 

4 





50 

16 Bus. owners 

43 

50 

7 

— 





28 

17 Ind. workers 

34 

52 

12 

2 





50 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

40 

56 

4 

— 





25 

19 Clerks 

25 

62 

11 

2 





211 

30 Man. wkrs. 

20 

68 

11 

1 





184 

31 Farm wkrs. 

5 

73 

22 

— 





82 

33 Farm owners 

0 

79 

9 

3 





96 

33 Housewives 

20 

69 

G 

5 
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34 Retired, Ind. 

20 

70 

10 

— 





40 





25 

Upper class 


67 

33 

9 





36 

Middle class 


52 

26 

445 





37 

Working class 


52 

18 

465 





38 

Don’t know 


39 

12 

111 

Total* (Q.8) 


% 


29 

Leftist (tr) 


40 

25 

131 





30 

Rightist (tl) 


49 

26 

240 

Norway 


50 


31 

All right 


57 

19 

274 

United States 


21 


32 

Don’t know 


50 

18 

385 

Sweden 


2 








Australia 


1 








South America 


1 








Russia 


1 








Switaerland 


1 








South Africa 


1 








Other 


2 








Don’t know 


21 
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• Some respondents gave more than one answer. 

NORWAY E 


QUESTION 9 
Social class? 

(A) (B) 

Mid- Work- 
die ing 

(C) 

Up¬ 

per 

(D) 

Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 10a 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 10b 
Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

43 

45 

1 

11 

41 

22 

37 

64 

13 

23 

1,030 

2 Men 

40 

50 

— 

10 

50 

19 

31 

66 

14 

20 

497 

3 Women 

46 

41 

2 

11 

31 

24 

45 

62 

12 

26 

533 

4 21-29 

39 

50 

— 

11 

34 

25 

41 

61 

13 

26 

282 

5 80-49 

44 

46 

1 

10 

45 

21 

34 

67 

13 

20 

403 

6 50-65 

54 

87 

1 

8 

44 

16 

40 

68 

13 

19 

209 

7 Over 65 

34 

50 

1 

15 

35 

26 

ap 

53 

13 

34 

186 

8 A-wealthy 

77 

12 

6 

5 

41 

22 

37 

75 

12 

13 

69 

9 B-average 

64 

25 

2 

9 

47 

24 

29 

77 

9 

14 

150 

19 C-below av. 

39 

52 

— 

9 

43 

21 

36 

63 

12 

25 

568 

11 D-very poor 

31 

62 

— 

17 

30 

22 

48 

54 

17 

29 

243 

12 Primary 

33 

55 

— 

12 

33 

26 

41 

56 

16 

28 

568 

13 Secondary 

55 

34 

1 

10 

49 

17 

34 

74 

9 

17 

436 

14 University 

65 

12 

8 

15 

58 

8 

34 

81 

4 

15 

26 
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NORWAY E continued 



Social class 7 

(A) (B) 

Mid- Work- 
die mg 

<c> 

Up¬ 

per 

(jr» 

Don't 

know 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

Sample 

IS Profess. 

56 

24 

8 

12 

52 

24 

24 

76 

6 

18 

50 

16 Bus. owners 

7 5 

18 

-- 

7 

25 

29 

46 

75 

11 

14 

28 

17 Inti, workers 

50 

32 

4 

14 

3G 

28 

36 

64 

16 

20 

50 

18 Sal.-mangra. 

84 

12 

— 

4 

68 

8 

24 

96 

4 

— 

25 

19 Clerks 

44 

44 

— 

12 

38 

19 

43 

67 

13 

20 

211 

20 Man. wkrs. 

27 

67 

— 

6 

58 

17 

25 

60 

17 

23 

184 

21 Farm wkrs. 

23 

62 

— 

15 

35 

22 

43 

55 

13 

32 

82 

22 Farm owners 

47 

43 

2 

8 

49 

18 

33 

63 

16 

21 

96 

23 Housewives 

50 

40 

— 

10 

30 

26 

44 

64 

11 

25 

264 

24 Retired. Ind. 

35 

40 

— 

25 

23 

33 

44 

48 

10 

42 

40 

25 Upper class 





56 

44 

_ 

89 

11 

— 

9 

26 Middle class 





47 

19 

34 

72 

13 

15 

445 

27 Working class 





42 

27 

31 

66 

15 

19 

465 

28 Don’t know 





7 

9 

84 

19 

4 

77 

111 


33 Sec (12-10) 

51 

32 

4 

13 

123 

34 Med. (9-5) 

45 

44 

— 

11 

632 

35 Insec. (4 0) 

35 

54 

— 

11 

275 


QUESTION 10c SAMPLE 

More in rommonT 




(A) 

Abroad 

(B) 

Norway 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(D) 

Not 

asked 



Total 

7 

22 


11 

60 


1.030 

NORWAY F 


QUESTION 11 




QUESTION 12 

SAMPLE 


Most friendly? 




Least friendly? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 


(A) 

(B) 



Amor. 

Dan. 

Swed. 

Brit. 


Russ. 

Ger. 


1 Total 

22 

20 

12 

12 


28 

22 

1,030 

2 Men 

22 

21 

10 

14 


27 

20 

497 

3 Women 

22 

19 

14 

10 


28 

25 

533 

4 21-29 

19 

24 

15 

11 


28 

25 

282 

5 30-40 

22 

21 

12 

9 


30 

21 

403 

6 50 -65 

22 

17 

9 

18 


27 

19 

209 

7 Over 65 

24 

13 

12 

13 


24 

18 

136 

8 A-wealthy 

23 

30 

1 

28 


33 

17 

69 

9 B-average 

19 

30 

8 

9 


33 

21 

150 

10 C-below av. 

32 

18 

13 

13 


25 

23 

568 

11 D-very poor 

22 

15 

15 

10 


29 

20 

243 

25 Upper class 

_ 

22 

11 

33 


56 

22 

9 

26 Middle class 

22 

26 

11 

15 


33 

18 

445 

27 Working class 

21 

16 

13 

0 


23 

24 

465 

28 Don't know 

22 

13 

14 

10 


27 

21 

111 

29 Leftist (tr) 

27 

16 

11 

5 


26 

24 

131 

30 Rightist (tl) 

25 

22 

14 

16 


47 

20 

240 

31 All right 

10 

22 

10 

13 


19 

26 

274 

32 Don't know 

19 

19 

13 

11 


23 

18 

385 
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NORWAY F continued 


Total* (Q. 11) 

% 

Total* (Q.12) 

"% 

Americans 

22 

Russians 

28 

Danish 

20 

Germans 

22 

Swedish 

12 

Swedish 

2 

British 

12 

British 

1 

Finns 

2 

Americans 

1 

Russians 

2 

Japanese 

1 

Icelanders 

1 

Spanish 

1 

Germans 

1 

Italians 

1 

Others 

6 

Others 

4 

None, none in particular 

7 

None, none in particular 

13 

Don't know 

10 

Don't know 

20 


103* 


103» 

• Some respondents gave more than one answer. 
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QUESTION 14 

Present government? 



SAMPLE 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don't 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

13 

23 

27 

37 

1,030 

2 Men 

15 

25 

35 

25 

407 

3 Women 

10 

22 

10 

40 

533 

4 21-20 

10 

16 

26 

30 

282 

5 30-40 

12 

25 

27 

36 

408 

6 60-65 

10 

30 

24 

36 

200 

7 Over 65 

7 

23 

32 

38 

186 

8 A-wealthy 

0 

45 

13 

33 

60 

9 B-average 

0 

42 

24 

25 

150 

10 O-below av. 

15 

17 

32 

36 

568 

11 D-very poor 

11 

20 

21 

48 

243 

12 Primary 

14 

17 

26 

48 

568 

13 Secondary 

12 

31 

26 

31 

436 

14 University 

— 

31 

54 

15 

26 


•Results of Q.13 are tabulated on p. 47. 








UNITED STATES 

A. Copy of Questionnaire Used in the United States of America 

OPINION SURVEY 


Benton ft Benton 
ft 222 9 214ft 


to Oo you believe that human nature can be changed? 

□ Yet Can □ No Cannot Q Den t Knew 

IF YES ask b 

b Do you think thi» It likely to happen? 

□ Yet likely Q Ne Unlikely O Don »Knew 

2 Do you think that our American characteristic! are mainly barn 
•n ut or are they due to the way we are brought up? 

Q Born In Ut □ Way Brought Up LI Don t Know 

3a Do you bet eve I w II be post ble for all countries to live to 
gether at peace w th each other? 

□ Yet Foss ble Q No Not Fottible Q Don t Know 
b Do you think that th s t I kely to happen? 

O Yet l kely [~] No Uni kely Q Don t Know 

4 Some people toy that the e should be a world government able 
to control the laws made by each country Do you agree or 
d tagree? 

G Agree Q D tagree Cl Don t Know 

5 When the war ended did you expect you would be getting 
alonq belter worse or about the same at you actually are 
gelt ng along at the present l me? 

*Q Better °Q Worse *[J About Same ’□ Don t Know 

ftp Do you feel that from the point of view of your (husband t) (ob 
you are more secure or lets secure than the average American? 
*□ More J Less *G About Same '□ Don t Know 

b In general do you feel that you are sufficiently secure to be oble 
to plan ahead? 

*□ Yet °n No '□ Don t Know 

7 Mow sot tfled are you w fh the way you ore getting on now? 

'□ Very □ All II ght *Q Dissatisfied ’□ Don I Know 


ft Which country in the world g vet the best chance of leading the 
kind of I fe you would I ke to lead? 

INTERVIEWER Th s quest on includes respondent t own country 

9 If you were asked to use a name for your sac al class would 
you toy you belonged in the middle class work ng class or 
upper dost? 

□ Middle Q Working □ Upper f"3 Don t Know 

10a Do you feel thot you have anything in common with your dots 
of people abroad? 

□ Yet □ No □ Don I Know 

b Do you feel that you have anything in common with American 
people who are not of your dots? 

Q Yes □ No □ Don t Know 

INTERVIEWER If respondent hat answered YES to BOTH 10a 
and I Ob or NO to BOTH 10a and 10b ask cj otherwise skip 
fo 11 

c Wh ch of these two would you toy that you have more In 
common with? 

□ Own Clast Abroad 

□ Americans Nat of Own Clast O Don t Know 

II Which foreign people do you feel most friendly toward? 


call ofT the letters and the words that go with them ir you have 
no particular feelings one way or the other |Utt say so 
INTERVIEWER Record answers below in column headed BRIT 
ISH then ask 13b 

b Now go over the list again and select the words you think best 
describe the Russian people 

INTERVIEWER Record answers below in column headed RUS* 
SIAN then atk 13c 

c Now select the words that best deter be Amer cant 

INTERVIEWER Record answers below in column headed AMER 
ICAN 

,ta BRITISH ,w RUSSIAN “ AMERICAN 
A HARDWORKING *□ *□ '□ 

B INTELLIGENT (“1 T1 *□ 

C PRACTICAL LI *(J '□ 

D CONCEITED T) ) *□ 

E GENEROUS *□ *□ *□ 

F CRUEL T] *D *□ 

G BACKWARD T] ’□ 

H BRAVE "□ '(J '□ 

I SELF CONTROLLED *Q *(1 *□ 

J DOMINEERING *□ *□ *(1 

K PROGRESSIVE *Q *□ *□ 

l PEACE LOVING *Q *□ *□ 

NO PARTICULAR 
FEELINGS 


14 Do you think our present Government it too much to the r ght 
too much to the left or about where you would like it to be? 
□ Too Right □ Too Left □ All Right G Don l Know 

And now jurt a Few questions to he/p me Reap track of the 
cross section / m getting 

15 What is your oge? 


16a Is there a telephone in your home? 

□ Yes □ No 

IF YES ask 

b It the telephone listed either under your name or the name of 
a member of your immediate family 9 

□ Yes □ No 

17 What it the last grade or clast you completed in school? 


*□ No schooling 
*□ Grammar school 
(grades I through 6) 

*□ Grammar school 
(7th or 8th grade) 

4 Q High school incomplete 
(9th 10th or 11th grade) 


*□ High school graduated 
(12th grade) 

*□ College incomplete 
'□ College qraduated 
What type of College? 


12 Which foreign people do you feel least friendly toward? ® what it the accupa 

occupation if the hs 

(HAND RESPONDENT CARD) a Is the head of you 

13a. Prom the list of words an this card which teem to you fo da* work for someone « 

scribe Ihe British people bast? Select as many as you with end O Own Business [ 


ASK ONLY IP RESPONDENT OR HEAD OP THE HOUSE OWNS A STOREi 

Iftf Would you say your store it a large medium or small store? □ large 


PlEASE COMPLETE AIL VITAL INFORMATION BEFORE LEAVING RESPONDENT 

Classify Respondent ast Check For Farmer Interview ONLY, 

*□ W ’□ AV '□ OAA n Farm Resident Inl..vt.w4 1 □ On 

*0AV* *□ P *□ OR_ U Farm Resident Interviewed { q T 


I la Are you employed looking far work retired a student or a 
housewife? 

G Employed (ask b and c) Q looking for work (atk b and c) 
b What is your occupation? (Record SPECIFIC occupation do NOT 
write in type of industry or name of company worked for) 

c Do yog hove your awn business, or do yaw work for someone 
alto? 

□ Own Business Q Work for Someone Elsa 

G Retired (atk d and a) Q Student (ask d end a) 

O Housewife (atk d and •) 

d What is the occupation of the head of the hawse (or the farmer 
occupation if the head of tho house tt retired)? 

a Is the head of your hawse m business far himself, or does be 
work for someone alia? 

□ Own Business □ Work for Someone Els# 


Chock whether* 

'□ Man *a Wh 

*□ Woman *□ © 


©TV 


INTERVIEWER 


DATE OP INTERVIEW 
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C. Excerpts from Notes and Comments by Survey Agency 

Interviewing was done by eighty-nine field interviewers during the last 
week in September and the first week in October, 1948. 

The sample was a political cross section balanced for city-size, sex, age, 
education, occupation, and race. No area of the country was excluded from 
the survey. Interviews were obtained in the following areas in correct pro¬ 
portion to their voting populations: 

New England (Me., Vt., N.H., Mass., Conn., R.I.) 

Middle Atlantic (N.Y., Pa., N.J., Del., Md., W.Va.) 

East North Central (Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich.) 

West North Central (N.D., S.D., Minn., Wis., Neb., Kan., Mo., Iowa) 

South (Va., Ky., Tenn., N.C., S.C., Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., La., Ark., Okla., Texas) 

Mountain (Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Col., Utah, Nev., Ariz., N.M.) 

Pacific (Wash., Ore., Calif.) 

Undoubtedly the wording of Q.5 resulted in some confusion which would 
explain seeming irregularities to be found in the table of breakdowns on 
this question. Respondents with less education evidently thought they were 
to compare their present circumstances with their circumstances at the end 
of the war, rather than with their expectations at the end of the war. 

Almost 20% of the interviewers had some difficulty with Q.ll and 12. 
Despite the fact that the word “people” was used in the question, some re¬ 
spondents appear to have answered in terms of “government” rather than 
“people.” This problem presented itself again with regard to Q.13b, where 
some respondents used adjectives descriptive of the government of the 
U.S.S.R., although there were indications that feelings toward the Russian 
people were less negative or at least less informed. 

2035 of the interviewers mentioned that they had had varying degrees of 
difficulty with Q.14. Many Americans appear to be unfamiliar with the 
ideas “Too left” and “Too right,” or their counterparts “Liberal” and “Con¬ 
servative.” Therefore, possibly the “All right” and certainly the “Don't 
know” responses to this question are higher than might ordinarily be ex¬ 
pected. 

The sample on Q.lb is the number of respondents who answered “Can” 
on Q.la. Percentages in cols. (A), (B), and (C) total the percentage of 
all respondents replying "Can” to Q.la. 

Since twenty-three respondents' ages were not recorded, the sample in 
the age breakdowns totals 992 instead of 1,015. 

On Q.3b only those replying “Possible” on Q.3a were tabulated. These 
percentages are not comparable with other surveys. Sample (col. D) is 
number of respondents who replied “Possible” to Q.3a. 

Since seven respondents’ occupations were not recorded, the samples in 
these breakdowns total 1,008 instead of 1,015. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA A 



QUESTION la QUESTION lb 

Change human nature? (If Can) Likely?* 

(A) (B) (C) (A) (B) (C) 

a 3 'gS J | ? S 

6 5 oS 3 S aS 

(L» 

S _ 

QUESTION 2 
National character? 
(A) (B) (C) 

§3 s? 1 %o 

& .9 £ J3 §• 05 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

50 

40 

10 

27 

10 

4 

(508) 

15 

70 

6 

1,015 

2 Men 

60 

41 

0 

25 

21 

4 

(261) 

15 

80 

5 

617 

3 Women 

50 

38 

12 

28 

10 

0 

(247) 

14 

70 

7 

408 

4 21-20 

51 

30 

10 

27 

21 

3 

(112) 

12 

80 

2 

220 

5 30-40 

47 

42 

11 

24 

18 

5 

(190) 

12 

82 

6 

403 

6 50-03 

53 

37 

10 

31 

15 

7 

(142) 

21 

73 

6 

265 

7 Over 66 

61 

41 

8 

20 

21 

4 

( 53) 

15 

75 

10 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

54 

42 

4 

23 

27 

4 

( 38) 

15 

85 

— 

71 

9 B-average 

60 

40 

10 

25 

20 

5 

(204) 

11 

83 

6 

527 

10 C- below av. 

40 

41 

10 

27 

10 

0 

(106) 

10 

74 

7 

337 

11 D-very poor 

50 

35 

15 

32 

14 

4 

( 40) 

18 

71 

11 

80 

12 Primary 

47 

3(1 

17 

27 

13 

7 

(187) 

22 

68 

10 

400 

13 Secondary 

51 

43 

0 

25 

21 

5 

(226) 

12 

85 

3 

440 

14 University 

54 

41 

5 

27 

26 

2 

( 05) 

7 

00 

3 

176 

29 leftist (tr)k 

55 

40 

5 





0 

85 

6 

116 

30 Rightist (tl)« 

53 

41 

6 





15 

82 

3 

325 

31 All right 

40 

41 

10 





17 

78 

5 

374 

32 Don't know 

44 

36 

21 





13 

74 

13 

200 





25 Upper class 



12 

88 

— 

42 





26 Middle class 



12 

84 

4 

421 





27 Working class 



17 

70 

7 

521 





28 Don't 

know 



23 

48 

20 

31 





36 Can (Q.la) 



13 

84 

3 

508 





37 Cannot 



10 

77 

7 

404 





38 Don’t know 



18 

65 

17 

103 





39 Possible (Q.3a) 


14 

81 

5 

501 





40 Impossible 



15 

80 

5 

454 





41 Don’t know 



18 

60 

22 

60 





45 Agree (Q.4) 



13 

82 

5 

424 





46 Disagree 



16 

80 

4 

473 





47 Don’t know 



17 

64 

10 

118 


■The sample on Q.lb is the number of respond on to who answered "Can" on Q.la. Percentages in cols. (A), 
(B), and (C) total the percentage of all respondents replying "Can" to Q.la. 
b "tr"-»too right. 

• "ti"—too left. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA B 


QUESTION 3a 

QUESTION 3b 

QUESTION 4 SAMPLE 

Live in peace? 

(If /WW«)jLikely?» 

World government? 

(A) (B) (C) 

(A) (B) (C) *|<D) 

(A) (B) (C) 

Pos- Not Don’t 

Like- Un- Don't (Sam- 

Agree Die- Don’t 

sible pos- know 
sible 

ly likely know pie) 

agree know 


1 Total 

49 

45 

6 

17 

28 

4 

(501) 

42 

46 

12 

1,015 

2 Men 

50 

45 

5 

17 

31 

2 

(261) 

43 

49 

8 

517 

3 Women 

48 

45 

7 

16 

25 

7 

(240) 

41 

44 

15 

498 

4 21—39 

49 

45 

6 

17 

27 

5 

(108) 

48 

42 

10 

220 

5 30-49 

48 

47 

5 

13 

31 

4 

(192) 

42 

46 

12 

403 

6 50-65 

54 

40 

6 

20 

28 

6 

(142) 

40 

60 

10 

265 

7 Over 65 

46 

45 

0 

21 

21 

4 

( 48) 

34 

52 

14 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

55 

39 

6 

10 

38 

7 

( 39) 

40 

56 

4 

71 

9 B-average 

48 

46 

6 

17 

28 

3 

(254) 

43 

48 

9 

527 

10 C-below av. 

51 

43 

6 

18 

27 

6 

(171) 

41 

44 

15 

337 

11 D-very poor 

46 

45 

9 

18 

22 

6 

( 37) 

39 

39 

22 

80 

12 Primary 

49 

43 

8 

20 

22 

7 

(195) 

38 

45 

17 

400 

13 Secondary 

47 

48 

5 

15 

29 

3 

(206) 

42 

49 

9 

440 

14 University 

57 

41 

2 

16 

37 

4 

(100) 

50 

45 

5 

175 

29 Leftist (tr) 

59 

38 

3 





53 

40 

7 

116 

30 Rightist (tl) 

45 

52 

3 





37 

56 

7 

325 

31 All right 

52 

44 

4 





43 

47 

10 

374 

32 Don’t know 

47 

38 

15 





41 

34 

25 

200 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

51 

46 

3 





48 

49 

3 

181 

34 Medium (9-5) 

49 

46 

5 





43 

46 

11 

537 

35 Insec. (4-0) 

49 

41 

10 





36 

46 

18 

297 

36 Can (Q.la) 

56 

40 

4 





44 

47 

9 

508 

37 Can't change 

42 

52 

6 





43 

48 

9 

404 

38 Don’t know 

46 

37 

17 





28 

41 

31 

103 

45 Agree (Q.4) 

58 

39 

3 








424 

46 Disagree 

43 

52 

5 








478 

47 Don’t know 

44 

35 

21 








118 


39 Possible (Q.3a) 

49 

41 

10 

501 

40 Impossible 

36 

55 

9 

454 

41 Don't know 

22 

37 

41 

60 


* On Q.3b only those replying "Possible" on Q.3a were tabulated. These percentages are not comparable 
rith other surveys. Sample (col. D) is number of respondents who replied "Possible" to Q.3a. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA C 


QUESTION 6 QUESTION 6a QUESTION ,0b SAMPLE 

Postwar expectation?* Job security? Able to plan? 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 



Better 

Worse 

ii 

Don't 

know 

I 

a 

J 

About 

same 

Don’t 

know 

Yes 

£ 

Don't 

know 


1 Total 

40 

11 

47 

2 

36 

17 

41 

6 

51 

41 

8 

1,016 

2 Men 

36 

18 

49 

2 

37 

15 

42 

6 

56 

39 

5 

517 

3 Women 

45 

9 

44 

2 

35 

18 

41 

6 

46 

43 

11 

498 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA C continued 


Postwar expectation?* 

Job security? 


Able to plan? 

Sample 

(A) (B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) (C) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


1 I 

1 § 

-ig 

1 

i is 

Don’t 

know 

8 

o 

Don't 

know 



< $ 

a J3 

25 

.3 < s 

>* 

fc 



4 21-20 

46 

7 

46 

1 

37 

15 

45 

3 

57 

37 

6 

220 

5 30-49 

41 

9 

48 

2 

40 

16 

39 

5 

53 

40 

7 

403 

6 60-65 

35 

14 

49 

2 

34 

18 

44 

4 

48 

45 

7 

265 

7 Over 66 

40 

15 

42 

3 

26 

21 

37 

16 

40 

45 

15 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

31 

13 

56 

_ 

71 

4 

25 

_ 

76 

24 

— 

71 

9 15-average 

39 

10 

49 

2 

43 

13 

40 

4 

59 

34 

7 

627 

10 C-belowav. 

43 

10 

45 

2 

26 

20 

47 

7 

42 

49 

9 

337 

11 D-verypoor 

40 

20 

35 

5 

10 

38 

37 

15 

16 

68 

16 

80 

12 Primary 

41 

14 

42 

3 

22 

25 

44 

9 

36 

52 

12 

400 

13 Secondary 

39 

9 

50 

2 

39 

14 

43 

4 

55 

39 

6 

440 

14 University 

39 

8 

51 

2 

62 

6 

30 

2 

75 

22 

3 

175 

15 Profess. 

37 

2 

57 

4 

65 

6 

29 

— 

71 

25 

4 

52 

16 Bus. owners 

29 

20 

51 

— 

53 

13 

31 

3 

69 

29 

2 

55 

17 Iud. workers 

49 

12 

39 

— 

37 

26 

35 

2 

49 

42 

9 

43 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

38 

6 

53 

3 

47 

3 

47 

3 

78 

22 

— 

32 

19 Clerks 

45 

7 

40 

2 

37 

15 

45 

3 

56 

36 

8 

155 

20 Man. wkrs. 

30 

12 

50 

2 

28 

18 

47 

7 

42 

53 

5 

170 

21 Farm wkrs. 

22 

6 

72 

— 

22 

11 

56 

11 

55 

39 

6 

18 

22 Farm owners 

30 

14 

54 

2 

42 

7 

48 

3 

63 

32 

5 

59 

23 Housewives 

44 

9 

46 

2 

36 

19 

39 

6 

47 

42 

11 

337 

24 Retired, Ind. 

38 

21 

40 

1 

18 

21 

42 

19 

31 

51 

18 

71 

Students 

44 

6 

44 

6 

31 

19 

50 

— 

69 

31 

— 

1ft 


» Undoubtedly the wording of Q.3 resulted in some confusion winch would explain seeming irregularities to 
be found in the table of breakdowns on this question. Respondents with less education evidently thought 
they were to compare their present circumstances with their rircumtttances at the end of the war, rather than 
with their expectation* at the end of the war. 
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QUE8TION 7 
Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Very All Dis- 

right sat. 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

Security Scores 
(A) (B) (C) 

Sec. Med. Ins. 

12-10 9-5 4-0 

QUESTION 8 
Best opportunity? 
(A) 

U. S. A. 

SAMPLE 

1 Total 

15 

57 

26 

2 

18 

53 

29 

96 

1,015 

2 Men 

18 

56 

25 

1 

21 

53 

26 

95 

517 

3 Women 

12 

57 

28 

3 

14 

53 

33 

96 

498 

4 21-29 

16 

59 

24 

2 

16 

59 

25 

96 

220 

5 80-49 

1ft 

55 

29 

1 

20 

50 

30 

94 

403 

6 50-65 

14 

00 

25 

1 

16 

54 

30 

98 

265 

7 Over 65 

22 

47 

28 

3 

15 

48 

37 

97 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

37 

49 

14 

— 

42 

49 

9 

97 

71 

9 B-average 

17 

57 

24 

2 

22 

54 

24 

96 

527 

10 C-below av. 

10 

59 

30 

1 

10 

55 

35 

95 

337 

11 D-very poor 

6 

50 

41 

3 

4 

39 

67 

92 

80 

12 Primary 

11 

54 

32 

3 

9 

51 

40 


400 

13 Secondary 

18 

58 

23 

1 

19 

56 

25 


440 

14 University 

20 

59 

21 

— 

35 

49 

16 


175 
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UNITED STATES OF AMEBICA D continued 



Satisfaction? 

(A) (B) 

Very All 
right 

(C) 

Dia- 

sat. 

Security Scores 
(D) (A) <B) 

Don’t Sec. Med. 

know 12-10 9-6 

(C) 

Ins. 

4*0 

Best opportunity? 
(A) 

U. 8. A. 

Sample 

15 Profess. 

23 

51 

26 




52 

16 Bub. owners 

31 

47 

20 

2 



66 

17 Ind. workers 

10 

51 

28 

2 



43 

18 Sal.-mangrs. 

19 

59 

22 

— 



32 

19 Clerks 

11 

61 

24 

4 



165 

30 Man. wkrs. 

13 

55 

31 

1 



170 

31 Farm wkrs. 

17 

44 

39 

— 



18 

33 Farm owners 

22 

66 

12 

— 



59 

33 Housewives 

13 

59 

26 

2 



837 

34 Retired, Ind. 

14 

56 

28 

2 



71 

8tudents 

19 

50 

31 

— 



16 





25 Upper class 


100 

42 





26 Middle doss 


97 

421 





27 Working class 


95 

521 





28 Don't know 


84 

31 

TotaU (Q.8) 


% 


29 Leftist (tr) 


93 

116 





30 Rightist (tl) 


97 

325 

United States 


96 


31 All right 


95 

374 

Miscellaneous 


3 


32 Don’t know 


96 

200 

Don't know 


1 







100 
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QUESTION 9 

Social olaas? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Mid- Work- Up- 
die ing per 

(D) 

Don't 

know 

QUESTION 10a 

Own class abroad? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t 

know 

QUESTION 10b 
Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Yea No Don’t 

know 

BAMPLS 

1 Total 

42 

51 

4 

3 

42 

40 

18 

77 

15 

8 

1.016 

3 Men 

45 

48 

5 

2 

44 

41 

15 

80 

13 

7 

517 

3 Women 

38 

55 

3 

4 

40 

40 

20 

74 

17 

9 

498 

4 21-29 

39 

58 

2 

1 

51 

32 

17 

82 

13 

6 

220 

5 30-49 

41 

53 

3 

3 

40 

41 

19 

80 

12 

8 

403 

6 50-65 

41 

50 

6 

3 

42 

44 

14 

70 

21 

9 

266 

7 Over 65 

51 

35 

6 

8 

31 

49 

20 

67 

18 

15 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

56 

10 

35 

— 

62 

23 

15 

94 

4 

2 

71 

9 B-average 

53 

43 

2 

2 

48 

36 

16 

81 

12 

7 

527 

16 C-below av. 

24 

73 

1 

2 

32 

49 

19 

73 

19 

8 

337 

11 D-very poor 

28 

55 

1 

16 

26 

49 

25 

45 

34 

21 

80 

13 Primary 

24 

70 

1 

5 

31 

49 

20 

61 

25 

14 

400 

13 Secondary 

48 

46 

4 

2 

43 

39 

18 

83 

12 

5 

440 

14 University 

66 

20 

13 

1 

68 

22 

10 

98 

2 

— 

176 
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Social class? 

(A) (B) (C) 

Mid- Work- Up- 
die in# per 

m 

Don’t 

know 

Own class abroad? Others at home? 

(A) (B) (C) (A) (B) (C) 

Yes No Don’t Yes No Don't 

know know 

Sample 

15 Profess. 

70 

13 

13 

4 

78 

13 

9 

94 

6 

_ 

52 

16 Bus. owners 

62 

27 

11 

— 

47 

36 

17 

87 

7 

6 

55 

17 Ind. workers 

44 

54 

2 

— 

35 

51 

14 

77 

9 

14 

43 

18 Sal.-xnangrs. 

59 

22 

19 

— 

50 

28 

22 

94 

3 

3 

32 

19 Clerks 

39 

57 

1 

3 

56 

25 

19 

76 

15 

9 

155 

20 Man. wkrs. 

21 

78 

— 

1 

37 

48 

15 

75 

19 

6 

170 

21 Farm wkrs. 

17 

83 

— 

— 

17 

61 

22 

78 

11 

11 

18 

22 Farmowncre 

61 

34 

5 

— 

34 

49 

17 

75 

12 

13 

59 

23 Housewives 

38 

54 

4 

4 

34 

46 

20 

73 

18 

7 

337 

24 Retired, Ind. 

58 

27 

4 

11 

45 

39 

16 

62 

23 

15 

71 

Students 

50 

38 

6 

0 

81 

13 

6 

100 

— 

— 

16 

25 Upper class 





57 

33 

10 

81 

14 

5 

42 

26 Middle class 





51 

35 

14 

87 

8 

5 

421 

27 Working class 





34 

47 

19 

70 

22 

8 

521 

28 Dou'tknow 





29 

16 

55 

42 

16 

42 

31 

33 Sec. (12-10) 

56 

33 

11 

_ 







181 

34 Med. (9-5) 

42 

53 

3 

2 







537 

35 Insec. (4-0) 

31 

60 

2 

7 







297 




QUESTION 10c 

More in common? 

(A) (B) 

Abroad U. S. A. 

(C) 

Don’t 

know 

(D) 

Not 

asked 



SAMPLE 


Total 

7 

32 


9 


52 



1.015 


UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA F 








QUESTION 11 
Most friendly?* 
(A) (B) 

Brit. Ft. 

(C) 

Scand. 

(D) 

Can. 

QUESTION 12 
Least friendly?* 
(A) (B) 

Russ. Ger. 

(C) 

Jap. 

SAMPLE 

I Total 

31 

8 

6 

6 

51 

11 

11 

1.015 

2 Men 

31 

9 

6 

7 

56 

8 

8 

517 

3 Women 

31 

8 

5 

3 

45 

15 

14 

498 

4 21-29 

33 

8 

5 

4 

42 

14 

16 

220 

5 30-49 

30 

7 

6 

6 

56 

9 

9 

403 

6 50-65 

31 

9 

7 

5 

49 

15 

11 

265 

7 Over 65 

31 

13 

4 

5 

54 

8 

8 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

56 

3 

8 

6 

69 

13 

10 

71 

9 B-average 

31 

8 

7 

5 

53 

10 

10 

527 

10 C-below av. 

26 

10 

4 

5 

47 

13 

12 

337 

11 D-very poor 

27 

12 

3 

3 

46 

11 

9 

80 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA F continued 



Most friendly?* 
(A) (B) 

Brit. Fr. 

(C) 

Scand. 

(D) 

Can. 

Least friendly?* 
(A) (B) 

Rum, Ger. 

(C) 

Jap. 

Sample 

25 Upper olass 

62 

A 

9 

_ 

67 

5 

__ 

42 

26 Middle class 

37 

2 

6 

4 

68 

11 

10 

421 

27 Working class 

26 

8 

5 

6 

48 

12 

13 

621 

28 Don’t know 

13 

10 

— 


32 

10 

10 

31 

29 Leftist (tr) 

28 

16 

3 

6 

40 

8 

9 

116 

30 Rightist (tl) 

38 

7 

6 

5 

58 

9 

12 

325 

31 All right 

32 

7 

7 

5 

61 

14 

10 

374 

32 Don’t know 

21 

0 

5 

4 

44 

13 

11 

200 

Totals (Q.ll) 



% 


Totals (Q.12) 



% 

British 



31 


Russians 



51 

French 



8 


Germans 



11 

Scandinavians 



6 


Japanese 



11 

Canadians 



5 


Others 



10 

Germans 



5 


No answer 



21 

Italians 



4 





— 

Others 



20 





104** 

Mo answer 



24 









103* 







• Almost 20% of the interviewers had some difficulty with Q.ll and 12. Despite the fact that the word 
"people'* was used in the question, some respondents appear to have answered in terms of "government" 
rather than "people.** 

*> Some respondents gave more than one answer. 
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QUESTION 14 

Present government?* 3 



SAMPLE 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 



Too 

Too 

All 

Don’t 



right 

left 

right 

know 


1 Total 

11 

82 

37 

20 

1,015 

2 Men 

13 

36 

37 

14 

517 

3 Women 

0 

28 

37 

26 

498 

4 21-20 

14 

25 

39 

22 

220 

5 80-40 

11 

32 

39 

18 

403 

6 50-65 

9 

38 

34 

19 

265 

7 Over 85 

16 

33 

31 

20 

104 

8 A-wealthy 

11 

40 

33 

7 

71 

9 B -average 

10 

34 

40 

16 

527 

10 C-below av. 

14 

27 

35 

24 

337 

11 D-very poor 

15 

23 

26 

36 

80 

12 Primary 

11 

26 

37 

26 

400 

13 Secondary 

10 

36 

37 

17 

440 

14 University 

18 

34 

87 

11 

175 


■ Results of Q.13 are tabulated on p. 47. 


» 20% of the interviewers mentioned that they had had varying degrees of difficulty with Q.14. Many 
Americans appear to be unfamiliar with the ideas “Too left" and "Too right/* or their counterpart# "Liberal" 
and "Conservative." Therefore, poesibly the "All right’* and oortainly the "Don’t know" responses to this 
question are higher than might ordinarily be expected. 
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